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FOREWORD 


rae ee ee 
mad Iqbal, hundreds of books and pamphlets, of articles pedpord 
i honour Of sis popllosper of Milim India have been _pub- 
lished, most of them in Pakistan, the country which is proud of calling 
foe In the West, too, his fame has spread perhaps 
more than that of any other modern Muslim thinker and poet. 

Unfortunately, the great output of studies into Iqbal’s work is not 
‘on the same line with the scholarly contents of these articles and books 
which, for a great part, dwell again and again upon the same main 
features of Iqbal’s thought. Whole books on his connection or dis- 
connection with Islamic mysticism have been written without investi- 
gating the problem of Hallaj’s influence on the formation of his 
thought; learned views have been expressed as to his aesthetics, and 
nearly nobody has made, until now, a simple careful analytical index 
of the motifs and symbols Iqbal uses in his poctry, or of the meters 
he prefers, in short, of his poetical technique. The first useful at- 
tempts in this direction, the studies of Dr. Sayid Abdullah, are writ 
ten in Urdu and therefore not available to a larger European audience, 
In Europe, only Alessandro Bausani who has introduced Iqbal ia his 
Italian motherland, has made some fine critical remarks on his poet- 
ical—but also his philosophical—technique. 

‘The aim of the present book is not to add some more theories to 
those already existing. It will simply show Iqbal’s view of the essen- 
tials of Islam, i.e. the five Pillars of Faith, and the Creed which is 
taught to every Muslim child. K. Cragg was the first to arrange the 
chapters of a book—Call of the Minaret—according to the sentences 
of the call to prayer, and when the plan of the present book was al- 
ready made, I saw with pleasure that Constance Padwick in her work 
‘on Muslim Devotions had followed the course of the Muslim prayer- 
rite for making understandable the spirit of Muslim worship, It seems 
that this form offers the greatest advantages to a writer whose main 
interest is concentrated on the religious side of his subject, For, start- 
ing from the simple propositions of the faith one can show—or at 
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Jeast hint at—how the Muslim thinker has followed the traditional 





say be the way be hail Wns Came ang WAG cae 
of Islam, This side of Iqbal’s thought we leave to the philosophers 
who are more competent than the present writer. The same principle 
has been applied to Iqbal’s political and social ideas which are treated 
only in so far as they form an integrating part of his religious thought, 
To judge their practical implications, and their possible implemen- 
tation into the present Republic of Pakistan, is far beyond our limit, 

Although it would be easy to quote to a larger extent from earlier 
publications I have tried to avoid that, making rather Iqbal himself 
speak than his commentators. Since only part of his work is available 
in translation, full quotations were considered useful. 

I simply want to give a picture of Iqbal’s way of thinking, arguing, 
suffering, and again finding mental peace in the security of his reli 
gion—suspending judgment as far as possible though the book will 
be, im any case, an account of my pefsonal experience with Iqbal’s 
work, 

T apologize for the English style of the present book. Every British: 
et of American knows how small is the number of forcigners who 
have a real command over English. But for the hope that this study 
on Iqbal should be available to a larger audience in Pakistan and 
neighbouring countries I would surely not have attempted to write 
in a Janguage not my mothertongue. 1 am afraid that in spite of the 
help of some friends who did their best to brush up the style some 
clumsy phrases or awkward expressions have not yet been removed. 

As to the transcription I have, mostly, accepted the form of names 
as they are in use in the Subcontinent, f.i. Mamdoodi instead of the 
correct Mandidi, avoiding diacritical marks in mast of them, 

1 gladly acknowledge my indebtedness to a large number Of friends 
and colleagues: 








the whole manuscript and provided me with precious informations, 
esp. about Indian Islam, 





the able leadership of Mr. Mumtaz Hasan, and to the German Em- 
bassy, Karachi, who had invited me to my first Jecture-tour in Paki- 
stan in February 1958, To the Iqbal Academy, Karachi, 1 owe help 
in some crucial bibliographical matters. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. S.A. Vahid, Karachi, in whose hospi- 
table house we often discussed problems connected with Iqbal; he 
read the first chapters of the present book, and introduced me to most 
of Iqbal’s friends both in Karachi and in Lahore. 

‘And I thank Mrs. Anny Boymann for typing the manuscript so 
carefully. 


Bonn, August 28, 1962, 
Annemarie Schimmel 
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CHAPTER ONE 


MUHAMMED IQBAL 
a) Tue Historica, BACKGROUND 

‘That is my homeland, 

whence the cool breeze came to the Lord of Arabs 
sings Muhammad Iqbal proudly in his “National Song for Indian 
Children (BD 87), alluding to a tradition according to which the 
Prophet Muhammad had said once: “I feel the cool and refreshing 
breeze coming from India’. 

‘The relation between the Subhimalayan continent and Arabia during 
the approximately 1300 years which separate the Indo-Muslim poet- 
philosopher from the Prophet of Islam, have been more intense than 
one would expect. Long before Islam, maritime transports had 
established close commercial relations between Arabia and India, 
“persons from Hind and Sind" +) used to come to some of the annual 
fairs in Oman. 

Only a short while after Muhammad's death in 632, under the 
second caliph Umar, Muslim armies had occupied parts of Sind and 
Gujrat, as we are informed by Balidhuri and Tha Qudima who affiems 
that the pressure on this frontier was relentlessly continued under all 
the succeeding caliphs, In 711—the year when in Spain the Battle 
of Xerxes de la Frontera took place, and in the North-East the Muslims 
had already entered Chinese territory—a lad of 17 years, Muhammad 


¥) thn Habib, Madabbar, p. 263; about pretalamic commercial relations of 
‘Arabia with India, of. Syed Solayman Nadwi's articles in IC 

"There exist legends in Muslim India accordiog to which the Raja of Malabar had 
witnessed the miracle of the splitting of the moon and travelled to Arabia to em 
brace fslam; they also mention tombs of two companions of the Prophet at Covelong 
nd Porto Novo (Mahmood Bandar neat Madras). Cf, Zaiauddia al-Ma‘bari, twifat 
wlmwjabidin ft bed akhbir al-Purtigaliyte, ed. Lisbon (Information kindly supplied 
by M. Hamidulah) 

‘The historical facts are found in al-Balidhori. & fais la-baldae, p. 435 H. About 
the early history of the Indusvalley cf. Chichedme, teansl. together with other 
important xources in Eliot and Dewson, Historiaes of Sind, 1955; For the whole 

lem vd. M. Hamidullah, Colrara! and Iniellectaal History of Indian Tiler, 
WH, NF Il $4, LH Qureshi, The Muslim Community of the Indo-Pak Sub 
continent, 1962 
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ibn al-Qisim conquered the fortress of Daibul near the mouth of the 
Indus, and followed the river upwards to Multan, From this time 
‘onward, Sind has been part of the Islamic Empire; Buddhism—then 
still prevalent—disappeared from this province, and Hinduism, cut 
off from the main stream of Indian Brahmanism, ped in a less 
tigid and orthodox way than elsewhere. The Indus-valley became a 
centre of Islamic culture and learning whence a number of well-known 
scholars hailed. 

Yet, a larger impact of Islamic civilization on the continental North 
of India is visible only approximately 3 centuries later: with Mahmad 
of Ghazna, the Turkish Sultan of Afghanistan and Transoxiana the 
long list of rulers starts who entered the fertile lands of the Panjab 
through the Khaibar-Pass, and slowly extended the provinces belonging. 
to Maslim princes. Mahmid has become notorious in Indian history 
as the destroyer of the famous Hindu-temple in Somnath in Kathiawar, 
the most southward point his armies reached—and his name has there- 
fore been used as a symbol of idol-destroying power of Islam in Mus- 
lim poetry. With him came al-Biriini, 2) one of the greatest scholars 
that Medieval Islam has produced, and whose book on India, based 
on a sound knowledge of Sanscrit, is still of great use for our know’ 
ledge of Indian customs and religions. 

Mahmid laid the foundations for the Indo-Turkish dynasties which 
were to follow him during the centuries to come, Under his heirs, the 
city of Lahore became a great cultural centre—a second Ghazna'’— 
and still the tomb of the great mystic Hujwiri, commonly known as 
Data Ganj Baktsh, is venerated by the population; Hujwirl was one 
of the first authors in Persian language of a systematic treatise on 
Sufism, Islamic mysticism, and has exerted wide influence in the 
Panjab through his personal saintliness. 4) ‘This is a phenomenon 
typical of Indian Islam: though the kings had military and political 
authority, the islamization of the country is due almost completely to 
the Sufi saints who wandered throughout the country, and who, far 
away from the methods of hairsplitting scholastic theologians, tried 
to teach people the simple practical faith of Islam and the ardent love 














2) alBivant's Indie, ed. and transl, by E. Sachau; ef, M. Ritter, AlcBirdar's Ober 
wetsung des Yopainera des Pasanjali, Oriens 1X 2, 1956. 

2) Hujwiri's importsot treatise oa mysticism was translated by R.A. Nicholson, 
GMS, 19322 
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‘of a personal God. Just as Hujwiti and his followers were nuclei for 
the spread of Islam in the Northern Panjab, so Khwaja Mu‘inaddin 
Chishti—who visited Lahore in 1190—settled for similar purposes in 
Ajmer (Rajputana) which just had been added to the Empire of the 
‘so-called Slave-kings (Turkish Mamluks) who had shifted the capital 
to Delhi where still the magnificent Qutub Minir—named after the 
saint Qutbaddin—rests as a symbol of their vigorous religious fervour. 
In Ajmer, amidst the Rajput warrior clans, a similarly large mosque 
‘was erected; but today the attraction of the town lies in the sanctuary 
of Mu‘inaddin Chishti (d. 1236), whose Sufi order, the Chishtiya, is 
still thriving, and has influenced Indian culture widely. 4) The pupils 
of the Saint and his followers spread over the country, north and 
south, and whilst Gisi Dariz (He with the long curls) preached 
mystically tinged! Islam in the Deccan, where at that time Muslim king- 
doms like that of the Bahmanids were founded, Nizimuddin Auliyi 
(1253-1325) went to Delhi and outlived there seven kings, and in- 
spited innumerable people; his mausoleum which contains also the 
tomb of the most versatile poet and musician of his age, Amir Khus- 
rau, is still in the hands of his family. Already somewhat earlier, Bibi 
Farid Shakarganj (d. 1265) had attracted the masses in the environ 
ment of Pakpathan in the Panjab, where his anniversary is still cele- 
brated. These Chishti Saints who united love of God with love of 
humanity, are mainly responsible for the impregnation with Islamic 
ideas of great parts of the lower classes in India, and it seems that the 
love mysticism they preached and practiced, which was based on a 
personal god, has had some influence on the development of the 
Indian bhakti-mysticism that started growing in that very time. 5) 
Popular singers who used the folk languages as a medium of expres- 
sion and raised them to literary rank, popularized these ideas among 
both Hindu and Muslim circles: 


‘When Mohammedanism, with its strong gras of the reality of the 


1) GK. A. Nizam, 1Prikh) mashirikh-s Chighs, Delhi, 1933; the same author, 
Some Aspects of Khinkih Life in Medieval India, (Stod. Ish, VIN, 1957) and 
Imany articles by his pen in IC after 1950. The best introduction is still! Sir Thormas 
‘Armold, The Preaching of Islam. Cf. also Amold’s Article, Seintr, Muhemmadan, 
India, in the ERE. 

8) Y, Husain, L'lmde Myutigne aw Moyen Age, the same, Glimpses of Medieval 
Indian Caliure, J. Estlin Carpenter, Theirm in Medieval Indie, London, 1921. 
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Besides the Chishtiya, other Sufi orders from the Western Islanve 
world entered Indian territory in about the same period: ia Multan 
the Suhrawardiya centred around the attractive personality of BahiPud- 


works of both Fariduddin “Attar, the mystical poet, and of Ibn “Arabi, 
the pantheistic theosophist, were introduced to Indian Islam, ‘The 
oldest Islamic order, the Qidisiya (SAbdulqidie Gilini died in 1166) 
succeeded somewhat later in winning more and more adherents in 
India, It started from Uch, the old centre of Suhrawardiya, and until 
now the largest part of the Qidiriya is recruted from the subcontinent 
where they have a remarkable influence on mystical literature. The 
relations between the different orders were very friendly, and jealousy 
and rivalry between them belong oaly to a later period. *) 

The Turks have always been defenders of sunnitic Islam, and so 
were, in a moderate degree, the mystical orders. But the propagation 
of Shi‘a ideas in India is also a factor which cannot be overlooked. 
Isma‘iliya propaganda is recorded in Sind and Multan as early as 10th 
century, and in the 14th century a most active 4%, Shih Sade, won 
many Hindus in Sind for the Isma‘iliya; the propaganda also reached 
the South, where the rulers of Golconda were Shi'a.#) The Shi‘a 
Community of the Bohoras—who had segrat®l from the Ismatiliya 
after 1094, Nizir's death—became established in India at the same 
time. ®) 


8) Amold, op, 299 (from: Mankiod and the Church, London, 1907) 

7) CE, also Absur Rashid, The Treatment of History by Maslim Historiant a0 
‘Sufi Writings, in CH. Philips, Historians of tudia, Pakistan aed Ceylon, p. 120 ff. 

“i G. Allana in; Mebraw 9, Karachi, 1960. p. 148f Cf. Hollister, The Shiva 
of India 

%) Sh. T, Lothandwalla, The Bobrar, a Muclim community of Gujarat, Stud. 
Wh Mh 





administrator of the growing empire; they were followed by the house 
of Tughluq in 1320 which lasted sominally till 1413, under the threat 
of renewed Mongol invasions: Timur had looted the unhappy town of 
Delhi in 1389. In the middle of the 15th century a rather large num- 
ber of smaller Muslim dynasties were scattered all over India: from 
Kashmir which had fallen under Muslim rule in 1334, to Golconda 
in the South; Bengal saw the rule of several independent Muslim 


The medium of instruction and court language in the Muslim areas 
was Persian which was adopted also by those Hindus who entered 
government service; the regional languages lived in the people and 
produced a—mostly mystical—titerature of their own. 

“The beginning of the 16th century is one of the landmarks in the 
history of East and West—in Europe it means the beginning of a new 
eta, inaugurated by the discovery of the sea-way to India and the dis- 
covery of America on the one hand, the emergence of Protestantism 
on the other hand. A new Weltgefithl gave the impulse for shaking 
Off the medieval ways of life and thought and for a development in 
quite an unexpected direction. In the Islamic countries, too, a situation 
crystallized which was to give to the East its look for centuries to 
come: the Ottoman Empire had reached the zenith of its power, and 
snatched Egypt and Syria in 151617 from the Turco-Circassian Mam- 
Iuks; hence it became the ruler of the holy lands of Mecca and 
Madina; in Iran, the young and ambitious Ismail, the Safavid, des- 
cendant of Shi‘a leaders in Ardabil, had risen to power and introduced 
the Ithnd <Ashariya Shi‘a doctrines in 1501 as official religion in 
Persia, thus digging a Shi‘a ditch between the Sunni blocks: the Turcs 
in the West and those in the East where, since 1400, the sons of 
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‘Timur had ruled in Afghanistan and Transoxiana and had developed 
a splendid civilization, but were driven out of their respective capitals 
by the Uzbek invasion of 1506 which wiped out the highly sophist- 
icated but already decadent culture of the later Timutids. 

But out of this disastre of the Timurid power in Afghanistan, the 
new Indian Moghul Empire emerged. The intrepid Prince Bibur— 
who has written a most charming Turkish autobiography 1°)—crossed, 
coming from Kabul, the Khaibar Pass and succceded after a short 
encounter in winning the battle of Panipat (1526) against Ibrahim 
Lodi of Delhi—Panipat, north Delhi, was to become two more times 
the place of decisive battles in later Indian history. Bibur died, still 
young, in 1530, after having consolidated his reign in the north-west 
‘of India, and was succeeded by his son Humiyfia who had as usual 
to defend his throne against his numerous talented brothers. The at- 
tacks of Shér Shih, a governor of Afghan origin, forced him to 
seek shelter in Iran; he could, however, return and regain his father's 
countey after difficult campaigns and negociations. He brought with 
him Persian artists and poets, and the prevalent vigorous Turkish 
taste in Islamic India was now refined by Persian elegance. Before 
that time, a chiliastic movement of large extent disturbed the Western 
provinces: Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur had declared himself—as 
so many have done before him and also after him—the Mahdi, and 
won a considerable number of adherents in Gujerat and Sind; bat he 
and his disciples were persecuted by the orthodoxy, and he died, 
lonely, in Afghanistan (1505) 

When Humiydn died in 1556, his son Akbar who had been bora 
during his father’s flight in Umarkot(Sind, succeeded him at the age 
of fourteen, He has become famous in the history of religions as the 
inventor of an eclectic religion which combined clements of Islam, 
Hinduism, Parsism, and Christianity. Discussing with religious leaders 
of all these communities, very inclined towards the Chishtiya order, 
always keen on bridging the gulfs between the different sects and 
religions, he tried in the political sphere also combinations of the 
representatives of the two main religions of his daily expanding 


10) ‘The first English translation of Bubur's memoirs had been made by J. Leyden 
and W. Erskine, Edinburgh 1826; tbe recent Tuekish translation by Resid Rahmeth 
Arat with introduction by Hikmet Bayar, Tirk Tarih Karumu Mt 5, Ankara 1943 (is 
very reliable. Cf. Schimmel, Babur ar 4 poet, 1C 1960 
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ol eve ah eh Tos pr ead 
in the Deccan he reached as far as the northern borders of 
Golconda, East Bengal was completely in Muslim hand since the poor 
population of indigo- and jute-planters accepted Islam very willfully: 


‘However, the religious policy of Akbar and his intimates—of whom 
to mention only the historian Abt°I-Faél and his brother, the poet 
Faidi—was sharply criticized by the orthodox, starting with the histo- 
rian Badadni. The orthodox elements advocated a clear distinction 
between Muslims and Hindus because they were afraid lest too many 
concessions in favour of the Hindus should weaken the Islamic indivi- 
duality. Up to our days, Muslim orthodoxy has accused Akbar 


to have sowed the seed of heresy (R 112), 


and to have preferred non-Muslims to his faithful subjects. 

The orthodox protest was personified in the person of Albmad Sir- 
hindi who entered the religio-political scene at the end of Akbar's 
reign, and persued his struggle under his son Jihingir (1605» 
1627). 11) Ahmad Sithindi was called, by his admirers, the majad- 
did-é alf-é thant, the Reformer of the second Millenium, because he 
appeared at the beginning of the 11th century of the hjjre. He utilized 
for his teaching the order of the Naqshbandiya which had come from 
Central Asia and had been popular with the first Moghul Emperors 
as well as with their Uzbek adversaries, and propagated his ideas 
through this rapidly spreading order. 


sand his ceaseless efforts, even from inside the prison, succeeded in 
4 remarkable degree, weaning the Emperor Jahangir from the heresies 
His Persian maksibat (letters) is an invaluable monument and a mine 
of information for the intellectual struggle and spiritual greatness of 
the renovator... 12) 


11) About the development in general and Ahmad Sichindi in special cf. A short 
History of Hind-Pabivtay, Karachi, 1955, A History of Freedom Movement, Vol. 1 
1707-1831—B. A. Farugi, The Mujaddid’r Conception of God. 

12) Hamidullah, o.c., p. 133. About the general mystical trend which was com- 
‘mon in Muslims aod Hiodus, 2 modern Muslim apologist (Ubeidullah Sindh!) 
writes: “This Islamic philosophy (of wahdat alwajid) is in fact the same Hindu 
philosophy, which the Muslim mystics of India have brought to a magnificent 
completion” 
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‘The mujaddid draw a clear distinction between Islam and infidelity, 
and urged the government to revest again to the long forgotten Islamic 
‘customs; his fervour for the purity of faith made him even work 


monistic pantheism (wahdat al-wajad) which had been laid down in 
Iba ‘Amubi's theories submerging almost all the other mystic move- 
ments in the Islamic world from the 13th century onwards, and which, 
in India, could easily mingle with kindred Vedantic speculations. Es- 
sentially, this monistic theory is nothing but a result of the over: 
emphasis laid on God's unity, leading to the conclusion "There is 
nothing but God, nothing in existence other than He; there is not 
even a There, where the essence of all things is one”.1°) Against this 
doctrine which had changed the personal and active Allah of the 
Queinic revelation Who is the Creator out of nothing, into a Being 
which contains the world in itself, and, as such, leaves no room for 
the personal relation between man and God-—against this doctrine was 
directed Ahmad Sithindi’s main energy; and it is small wonder that 
almost all reformers in later days have gone back to his work, He ad- 
vocated the doctrine of wehdat ash-chubad, “testimonarian monism"; 
exsential monism expressing, according to him, only a subjective ex- 
perience, not a metaphysical truth, His influence has, through the 
Nagshbandiya, reached even Tutkish Muslims and impressed them 
deeply. Iqbal, too, was a great admirer of the Imim Rabbiini—another 
popular epithet of Ahmad Sirhindi—and has quoted him several times 
in his poetry (BJ 211, J 1377), and in his Lectures he characterizes 
him as ie 

great religious genius... whose fearless analytical criticism of con- 

imopecy Sufism resulted in the development of a new techaique 

( 

The reign of Shih Jahin, Akbar’s grandson and builder of the Taj 
Mahal, is, seen from outside, perhaps the most splendid period in the 
history of the Moghul Empire. Fine arts, music, poetry, miniature 
painting reached their culmination, the silks manufactured in Dacca, 


18) Husain, Glimpses. p. 38 
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‘Thatta and Multan were unsurpassable in the world, and in architec- 
ture pure white marble was used in preference to the warm coloured 
ted sandstone, Almost no exterior enemies lurked at the frontiers of 
the well consolidated Empire. But it was also the time when the heir 
appearent, the splendid young prince Dari Shikob, came under the 
influence of Sufism, and tried to continue the work of reconciliation 
between Muslims and Hindus on lines similar to those of Akbar. Diri 
Shik6h was, like his father, a great admirer of Miin Mir (d. 1635) 
who had hailed from Sind and formed a centre of the Qidiri order 
in Lahore, and was succeeded by Molla Shih (d. 1659). The young 
prince even left the Chishtt tradition of his family (which was, how- 
ever, maintained by his elder sister, the gifted poetess and mystic 
Jahiniri); and became initiated into the Qidieiya. His letters and 
numerous books prove how deep he had drunk from the wine of pan- 
theistic mysticism, Thanks to him, and partly by himself, the Upani- 
shads were translated into Persian (this translation is the basis for the 
Latin version of Anquetil Duperron, 1801, which influenced so deeply 
German philosophy of the 19th century) and the reports recording his 
discussions with a Hindu sage show, as well as his booklet majma® al- 
babrain, how intensely he craved for a “meeting of the two oceans” 
of Islamic and Hindu thought. 4) 

It is quite natural that the other princes of the house of Shih Jahin 
did not agree with the unorthodox views of their eldest brother who 
was on very intimate terms even with the converted Jew Sarmad, one 
of the most daring writers of mystic quatrains (executed 1660), and 
with Hindu poets. Their father was still being alive, when struggles 

the brothers arose; Diri ShikOh was eventually defeated and 
reached the Afghan frontiers where he lost his wife Nadira who had 
been his faithful companion throughout his life, sharing with him the 
veneration of Miin Mir; he sent his soldiers with her corpse to Lahore 
for burying her next to the mystic’s tomb. The next day he was handed 
over by his treacherous host to his brother, “Alamgir Aurangzeb who 
sentenced him to death, together with his son (1659). 

‘The reign of ‘Alamgir brought for nearly half 2 century (he died 
in 1707) a period of Muslim supremacy in India. The country which 


1) CE, Qanungo, Dare Shikob, J. B. Hasrat, Dara Shilmh, Life and Works, Cal- 
‘cutte, Visvabbarati, 1953; Mie SAlT Shir QisiS, magilar ashubaserd, od. H. Rashdi, 
Karachi, 1956. 
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had been split into petty kingdoms and small principalities since time 
immemorial, was united under ‘Alamgir for a time to almost the same 
extent as later on inside the British Empire, This was the largest 
extension which the Kingdom Guess psi ae 

tinent, ‘Alamgir Aurangzeb has most 

du and European writers of his fanatic zeal for Islam. He was @ 
paritan whose puritanism grew during his lifetime; a man who tried 


to govern according Islamic law, who fii, levied again the jizya (the 


him. 15) These practices made him highly unpopular in Hindu circles 
and lost him the active loyalty of his Hindu subjects. His puritanism 
also led him against the Shi‘a sultanates in the Deccan, and he took 
measures to limit the influence of the Shi‘a officials in the govern- 
ment. Music and fine arts were no longer cultivated; albeit even this 
stern and austere ruler had @ certain predilection for some moderate 
Sufi saints. 1®) Iqbal has praised him in his poetry as 

the moth around the flame of Divine Unity — 

He sat, like Abraham, inside the idol4temple (R 113) 


(the prophet Abraham is the true monotheist who had broken the 
idols of his father, cf, ILC), Already in 1910, Iqbal was aware of 
the importance of Aurangzéb for the history of Muslim India—as con- 
trasted to the all-embracing mystical sway of his unfortunate brother 
Dirt Shikah: 


‘The political genius of Aurangzeb was extremely comprehensive. His 
‘one aim of life was, as it were, to subsume the various communities 
of this country under the notion of one universal empire, But in 
sccuring this imperial unity he erroneously Atened to the dienes of 
his indomitable courage which had no suffitient background 

litical experience behind it. Ignoring the factor of time in the polices! 
evolution of his contemplated empire he started an endless struggle 
in the hope that he would be able to unify the discordant political 
units of India in his own lifetime. He failed to islamise (not in the 
religious sense) India just as Alexander had failed to heltenise Asia, 
The Englishman, however, came fully equipped with the political ex- 
perience of the nations of antiquity——and his patience and tortoise: 





38) Sei Ram Sharma, The Retigioay Policy of the Moghal Emperors, p. 168. 


16) Cf. Aurangzeb's preditection for Abdul Latif Burhdnpdrt and his Sufi friends 
ln M. R. Burhiopisl, Burhiepir 42 Sindh! Axliya, Karachi, 1957, 





was considering the significance of this 
the must be looked upon as the founder of Musulman 
femaiey ta eden GR 31. Lae 


This judgment is now accepted by almost all Muslim historiogray 
of Pakistan. = ee 

During the long—and partly glori iod of Auri 's rei 
the Hindu Mahratta tribes eased treaty from prone ee 
ly succeeded, inspired by the nearly legendary person of their leader 
Shivaji, in winning large parts of central and southern India, and 
formed « constant danger for the Empire for about one century. In 
the Panjab, the Sikh movement grew stronger, which had been in its 
beginning a kind of link between Hindu and Muslims, and based its 
teaching on the adoration of the One God. 1) But after the execu 
tion of their leader Guru Teg Bahidur by Aurangzéh in 1675 the 
Sikhs had become strongly militant and constituted due to the simpli- 
city of their faith and their religious fervour a serious danger for the 
Muslims in the Panjab which fell nearly completely into the hands of 
the Sikhs in the decades after Aurangeéb's death, Last not least Euro: 

powers had entered Indian territory: the British East India Com- 
pany which had been founded on December 31, 1600, sent its agents 
to several parts of the country, and its factories were seen in many of 
the important ports; the Portuguese had already annexed Goa and 
sacked the old capital of Sind, Thatta, as early as in 1555; the Dutch 
tried to get hold of some harbours at the Carnatic, and the French, in 
competition with the British, had got some smaller colonies on the 
‘Carnatic Coast. 

In the period of dissolution which followed the death of Aurang- 
2b (1707), once more a religious reformer tried to uplift spiritually 
the Muslims: it was Shah Waliullih of Delhi who was born in 1703, 
four years before Aurangzéb's death, in a family of devout scholars 


8) Ch abso hin speech: Ivlam, a# « social and political ideal, in which he onder. 
Jines the importance of Aurangzeb even more. (Aligtch, 1910) 
8) E. Trumpp, Thy Adhi Granth; E. Macauliffe, The Religion of the Sikhs 
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mystics of the Naqshbandi-order; 1®) his father was one of the 
ao ites ofthe fatal, the code of Haat law which was 
prepared under the auspices of the emperor, Shih Waliullah set out 
for Mecca at the age of 29, and studied there for two years; after his 
return he proved a prolific writer on exegesis, traditigns, history, 
ae his 

ape reer 
lims was his translation of the Quen into Persian, which he under- 
took because he was of the opinion that true Islamic life would be 


Qur'lin had become, for the rank and file, a merely magical thing 
which was kissed with veneration, wrapped into lovely covers, and 
used as a kind of talisman. Shih Wallollih’s translation—though not 
the first one in Persian nor in other languages made by Muslims—is 
accepted up to this very day as a masterpiece, and has been styled as 
#ji), an unsurpastable wonder. His commentary has been translated 
in extenso and in part into several Indian vernaculars. Persian being 
only the court language, and vehicle of higher education, Shih Wall- 
ullih’s two sons, Shih Rafi'uddin and Shih ‘Abdulqidir translated 
afterwards the Quein also into Urdu, the wide-spread popular 
language; his third son continued his teaching profession in Delhi on 
the lines of his father. 

Tn Arabia, Shih Waliullah had come under the influence of the 
newly growing Wahhabi movement which preached a strict return to 
the manners and practices of Islam of the prophetical times, and was 
especially directed against the exceeding vengration of saints, living 


19) Shih Waltwlldh b2 Siyhit makidhit, Aligath, 1930; D, Rabbar, Shih Walle 
wllab aed Jjtihid, MW 431955; Maulana Ubsidullah Sindhi, Shab Waliallab aur 
anh tabeih. CE, Mirtory of Frendom Movement, 1 492 ff 

2) “He wanted (0 make the Quein intelligible to the otdinary intellect since 
this was necessary for the success of his religious as well as political programme” 
{Proadeu Memmotay p15 nom 3) i sae of ts ey far wrcrabman; 
hhe further published a Mapadd/ma fl tsfiir Quem majtd and alsfant al-bable {1 
‘asat aetatsir, both 0 exegesis of the Quin. About the influence his translation 
hus exerted fi. on modern Siodhi Qu:*%n interpretation cf. Schimmel, Sindhi transla- 
tion: and commentaries of the Qurae, For the problem of translations cf. M. 
Mamidollah, -Queéx ft bull thie—Quein in many languages 
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‘or dead, which was condemned as utterly superstitious and opposed 
to the tenets of Islam. Although the Indian scholar agreed with the 
Arabian reformers in their attempt to base Islamic life on the pure 
teachings of the Quran, he could not share their views about mysti- 
cism in which they followed the lines laid down by the great medieval 
‘Hanbali scholars like Ibn Taimiya and Ibn al-Jauzi. He tried to reform 
Sufism and to bring into existence a type of piety with mystic flavour 
which does not over-emphasize the subtle differences between the Sufi 
orders, and he attempted to find a middle way between the pantheistic 
trend and the adherents of wahdat azh-shubad, by proving that "God 
transcends and indwells in different aspects, His transcendence and 
immanence being united through their different functions in God's 
total being”, #1) ‘That shows that he reached a very comprehensive 
understanding of the polarity of religious 

In his great work Aujjetullah al-biligha as well as in other books 
and pamphlets Shih Waliullih has tried to convince his contempora: 
ries that religion is not only a matter of worship and dogmatics bat 
must even become part and parce! of daily life, transforming it com- 
pletely into a permanent witness to God. Iqbal is no doubt right in 
calling him 

Pactnpe the Flot Musi who fe the urge of new spirit ia Islam 
(L97), 
and he has fully approved of his explanation of the prophetical 
method of teaching which is 
to train one particular people, and to use them as a nucleus for the 
building up of a universal Shari‘at (L171 f.). 

Shih Waliullah did not content himself with teaching and writing 
but took active part in the political struggle of his days, The remnants 
of the Moghul Empire which was at its zenith still half a century ago, 
were finally crushed by the Mahrattas and the Sikhs, Only a powerful 
Muslim ruler could rid the Muslims from these enemies, and this 
ruler was found in Ahmad Shih Durrini Abdili of Afghanistan, Not 
that the Muslims of North Western India were very fond of their 
mountaineer neighbours—in the lifetime of Shih Waliullih the Per- 
sian king Nadir Shih had invaded the country and looted Delhi in 





2) Husain, Glimpres, p62 
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returned to his own realm without fully utilizing his victory, 
North Western India remained in as miserable a condition—or 
haps even more pitiable—than before, . 
The situation in Bengal, too, had grown worse for the Muslim 
rulers. Clive, the representative of the British East India Company, 
had beaten the Nawwab of Bengal in the Battle of Plassey 1757, 





nor with Sidiq of Deceaa, the betrayer of Tipu Sultan, 

In the Deccan, the house of the Nizams of Hyderabad had been 
established in 1724, and succeeded in surviving the different wars 
until the country was annexed by India in 1948, British and French 
tried to secure large parts of Southern India for themselves; France 
could retain but Pondicherry after three Carnatic wars; eventually the 
Muslim ruler of Seringapatam, Tipu Sultan, who sided with them, 
was killed in 1799, 22) Although this nuler—and his father Haidar 
<Ali—belong to the few Indo-Muslim kings under whom forced con- 
versions to Islam took place, he has become ia modern Muslim histo- 
riography one of the last heroes of Muslim resistence against the sur- 
rounding peril of Hindu and European enemigg, and Iqbal has placed 
the “martyr Sultan” in his Jaeidname into the Highest Paradise; be> 
cause his death meant, for him, the turning point in the history of 
Indian Islam: 


The year 1799 is extremely important in the history of the world 


+) Tipu Soltun is of special interest hecruse of hiv calendar reform. CF. Mubibbul 
Husain Khan, History of Tips Snilan, 1951; Freedom Movement {; Midayet Hosein, 
The library of Tipu Sultan, IC 1940139; The Dreams of Tipw Saltew, ed, Mabmnud 
Husain; Amold, fe 








Jena arose the modern German nation, it may be said with equal 
truih that out of the politcal humiliation of Islan in the yeat 1799 
arose modern Islam and her problems (SS 124 f.) 

by 


Syed Ahmad of Bareilly is worth mentioning. 2) He was a simple 
man who combined military and mystical tendencies, without being 


1 desecration of the Prophet's tomb and other places venerated since 
centuries, Ahmad Brelwi, too, started, with the spiritual help of Wali- 
ullih’s followers, a fight against corrupt practices and innovations, 
without, however, leaving mysticism aside. He himself was mystically 
inclined, and the movement which he founded and called fariga mu- 
bammadiys, may be compared, to some extent, to the similar move- 
ments in North Africa, like the fariya muhammadiya of Sayyid Ideis 
or the Tijiniya. Sayyid Abmad—whom the historians call shabid, 
martyr, like Sultan Tipu—maintained a kind of panentheism: every- 
thing is in God, but is not God, and he has well distinguished between 
the mystical type of religious life—dubb"ishgi, the Loving Love (Jove 
for the sake of love)—and the prophetical type in which the /ubb 





33) Srendom Movement, 1 536 fC; W. W. Hunter, Onr Indien musaimans, 1871; 
Mehr, Sayyid Abmad Shahid, 2 vis, Labore. One of his famous pupils ix IsmiSTl 
Shahid, the author of the tagwiyat al-min, (781-1931) who in still held in igh 
respect; and whose anniversary was celebrated in Lahore first in 1941 (IC 1941/390) 
Cf. alto Handworterbuch sv. FanPitiyas Kardewst SAUL 


Nun, Suppl. VI 2 
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mani, the Faith-love (love on account of the faith) is the axis. With 
‘out refusing traditional Sufism as it was, he admonished his followers 
explicitly “not to follow the authority of any spiritual leader against 
the authority of Que'in and tradition”, an order which shows in suf- 
ficient clearness how far the infllence of the mystical leaders had 
gone and was going. u 

Jn the Northwestern Frontier and the Panjab, the Sikh had settled 
and partly suppressed Muslim practices in their villages and towns; 
the aggravating situation entailed the question whether or not the 
Holy War should be declared against them; and the youngest son of 
Shih Walfullih who was a kind of legal adviser of Ahmad Brelwi, 
decided in the affirmative. The troups marched through Gujerat and 
Sind to the Afghan border, getting volunteers from all over the coun- 
try. Yet, the movement being connected with the Wahhabis whose very 
name was detested by the average orthodox Muslims, it was declared 
unlawful by some religious leaders, and the complicated political and 
social circumstances in the tribal areas of the Khaibar Pass and Swat 
Valley as well as the rebellions of some tribal chiefs whose pride 
Sayyid Ahmad had bust by interfering with their customs, were the 
main reasons of his defeat in May 1831, 

But even after his death the movement which he had inaugurated 
was carried on. W. W. Hunter has described the “chronic conspiracy 
within out territory” which continued in both Swat Valley and Bengal 
for nearly 40 more years, But he has done justice also to the mis- 
sionaries of the Wahhabi movement: 


Indefatigable as missionaries, careless of themselves, blameless in their 
lives, supremely devoted to the overthrow of the English Infidels, 
admirably skilful in organizing a permanent system for supplyit 
money and recruits, the Patna Caliphs stand forth as the types 
‘exemplars of the sect, Much of their teaching’ was faultless, and it has 
been given to them to stir up thousands of their countrymen to a 
purer life, and a truer conception of the Almighty. 24) 


And he comes to the conclusion—which holds true also for later parts 
of Indian history, and for the History of Islam,—that 


it is one of the misfortunes attendant on the British Rule in India, 


2) Hunter, or, p 
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« that this Reformation shouldbe inseparably iked with hatred aginst 
Infidel Conquerors, 25) 


On the other hand, the same movement was carried on also on a 
more theoretical basis, especially by the efforts of Shah Waliullah's 
‘grandson who, however, left the country for Mecca after the British 
Bained victory after victory—Holy War or Ajjrat, emigration, that 
‘was the alternative preached by the Wahhabis, and the invitation to 
‘emigration has created even in our century the tragedy of 1922 when 
tenthousands of simple faithful left India for Afghanistan without 
being able to settle there, 

‘The Wahhabi movement had taken firm roots ia Bengal. A young 
and ardent pilgrim, Haji Shari‘atullih, went so far as to declare the 
subcontinent dar ul-barb, belligent territory, since it was under British 
occupation respectively in the hands of Hindus, where according to 
4 narrow interpretation of the Law valid Friday and ‘Id prayers could 
not be offered. He attracted the small peasants, and his movement was 
made popular by his son Diidhii Miiin. The result was a growing ten- 
sion between the indigo- and jute-planters and the big landlords and 
European farmers, so that, as often in Islam, religious movement and 
socio-political revolution went together, Another follower of Sayyid 
Abmad Brelwi, Titu Mir, started at the same time a reformation 
movement in Bengal, and even succeeded in forming a government in 
1831, but was—in the same year as his master—killed in a fight 
against British troops. 

In spite of these hopeless attempts of strengthening Islam against 
the infidel invaders, in all parts of life British influence grew stronger 
with every day, The educational service of the British, which had 
started with the excellent group of orientalists in Fort William in 
Calcutta, was completed by other schools and colleges, like Dethi Col- 
lege in 1827, In 1835 the government adopted Macauley’s scheme of 
modern education with English as medium of instruction, Mis- 
sionary schools were opened in all parts of the country, and their net 
beeame closer after Sind had been annected in 1843, the Panjab even- 
tually in 1849. 

For the Hindus, the new situation offered many advantages; after 





38) id. p73. 





scientific point of view—at Fort ‘William, and which entailed not 
only a larger literary output in the different local languages but 


Bengali prose, is connected with the beginning of social reform inside 
Hinduism which he advocated with fervour in his pamphlets, The 
Brahmo-Samaj movement that he inaugurated proved very important 
for the preparation of the Hindu population for the changing con: 
ditions of life. 

In 1857, universities were founded in Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras, and in the same year the great Sepoy revolt broke out which 
has been named by the British historians the Mutiny, a result of accu: 
mulated discontent which sealed the fate of the country for nearly a 
century: the Crown took over the rule from the hands of the East 
India Company. Since the responsibility for this revolt was attributed 
to a large extent to the Muslims, this community remained in the 
following years deliberately and almost completely excluded from 
important public posts, and when W, W. Hunter in 1871 rose his 


56) Persian had been the depository of the cultural and intellectual heritage of 
Indian Islam and had produced » large literature: focal languages possessed more or 
Jess only religious or folk-poetry. About the enfervours of the Muslims to resist the 
rowing British influences cf, M. Hamidullah, Défense de la Cultare Inlamique 
peadant in domination Anglaive 4 Plede, p. 874. 
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famous question “Our Indian Musulmans—are they bound in con- 


British-Indian service, the ‘Wrongs of Musulmans under British Rule’. 

‘The Sepoy revolt of 1857 has been called “a dress rehearsal for the 
future struggle for freedom", Indeed, this very period is in India 
as well as in other parts of the Islamic world a time of preparation 
for a new consolidation of Islamic ideals, In Egypt, the contact with 
the French who had invaded the country under Bonapaste, and who 
held there important positions throughout the following century, had 
‘opened the eyes to some liberal minded Muslims to start—albeit with 
insufficient methods—-to incorporate modern Western civilisation into 
the Islamic system of thought, In Turkey, the first steps towards a 
westernization had been made in the 1820ies and formally with the 
Abatt-i sharif of Giilhane which introduced some modern juridical and 
administrative changes into Turkish government; for the first time, 
poets and prose-writers became interested in Western literary and 
political ideals. 

But it was not until the 7Oies that these movements took, cach 
starting from a different intellectual basis, a new and more revolu- 
tionary form. It should not be overlooked, and is pethaps even sig- 
nificant of the development to unfold, that the awakening of the 
Muslims took place in contrast to both Christian missionary forces and 
to the works of European orientalists which were regarded as mere 
tools of an anti-Islamic propaganda; their studies on the origins of 
Islam or the Life of Muhammad were — and still are to some 
‘extent—looked upon as outbursts of the tendency to minimize the 
importance of Islam, whereas the revival of Hinduism and Buddhism 
which can be dated from approximately the same period, is largely 
due to the sympathy of European scholars, and even converts, for these 
teligions which were considered in the West models of mystical com- 
prehensiveness and tolerance, and contrasted with the prophetic 
rigidity of Islam. 

‘The leading figure in the awakening of Islam is the preacher Jamil- 
addin Afghint who has, through his most adventurous life, travelled 
from one Islamic country to the other, teaching now in Egypt, now 
in Russia, then in India, then in Turkey—where he eventually died 
in 1897, under somewhat mysterious circumstances, and probably not 
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ghini “seems to have been the first Muslim revivalist to use the con- 
Cepts of Islam and the West as connoting correlative—and of course 
antagonistic—historical phenomena”. 27) This antagonism is repeated, 
half a century later, in Iqbal’s writings when he shows, in his /avid- 
‘name, Afghini as the prototype of Islamic reforms and makes him, 
together with the Turkish reformer Said Halim Pasha, explain ideas 
about East and West as opposite forces. 

‘The writings of Afghini had reached India in the 80ies, and the 
two great centres of traditional Islam—the Theological School of 
Deoband which had been founded in 1870 by followers of Shih Wali- 
ullih, but on a stricter “Wahhabi™ line, a school which has trainer 
every year hundreds of “alem not only from India but also from 
‘Turkestan and other countries, and the Nadwat al“Ulami in Luck- 
now—both of them were in contact with Afghini and his widespread 
paper al‘arwat al-wathya: they cherished his ideas which culminated, 
after the First World War, in the Khilifat movement, 2*) Afghini 
deplored the weakness of the Muslim countries which were lacking 
contact with each other, and 





he regarded it as the religious duty of Muslims to reconquer any ter- 
ritory taken away from them by others, and if this was not possible, 
then to migrate from what had become as a result of alien conquest 
dir al-arb, to sorne other land in the dar al-Islam... The *ulami of 
Islam should build up their regional centres in various lands, and guide 
the commoners by /jtiid based on the Quen and the Hadith; these 
regional centres should be affiliated to a universal centre based at one 
of the holy places, where representatives of the various centres could 
meet in an effort towards a unified sjcibid Yn order to revitalize the 
nmma and peepare it to meet external challenges. 29) 


The ideas of Jamiladdin Afghini were carried on in Egypt by Mu- 
hammad ‘Abdi and then by Muhammad Rashid Rida whose quar- 


8) W. C. Smith, Inlem ja Moders Hurory, 49; to Europe, Afghini bax gained 
fame by his refutation of B Renan’s lecture on “Islam and Science", 1883. Cf. 
Handwirterbneb, 107 tf 

8) Asie Ahmad, Seyyit Abswat Khae, Jamal alDie Afghant and Muslim Indi, 
Stud. Ia, XI, 1960/9378. 

*) id. p70, 
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terly Manar has become the symbol for the struggle for freeing Islam 
from the fetters of centuries-old traditions which were living like a 
deadening crust around its dynamic spicit that was visible in the deeds 
of the Prophet and the first caliphs. 
Iqbal deeply admired the great reformer who 
claimed to be renewer; yet no other man i 
fine fas sted the sob! of sos mom des) ta hel (SS 132) 


and was of the opinion that 


if somebody deserves to be called renewer after ‘Abdulwahhib—the 
Jered i te Waka mores W Joona Agile (AC TE 
He characterizes him in his Lectures (97) as 

the man... who fully reatized the importance and immensity of the 
task, and whose deep insight into the inner meaning of the history of 
Muslim thought and life, combined with a broad vision 

by his wide experience of men and manners, would have made him a 
living link between the past and the future. If his indefatigable but 
divided energy could have devoted itself entirely to Islam as a system 
of human belief and conduct, the world of Islam, intellectually speak- 
ing, would have been on a much more solid ground today. 


Jamiladdin Afghini was outspokenly anti-Western in general, and 
anti-British in particular. However the man who undertook the tisk 
of bringing Indian Muslims into contact with the modern European 
way of life, had to be as pro-British as any Indian could be, It was 
Sit Sayid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898)—kaighted in 1879—who had 
got his early education under one of Shih Waliullah’s descendants, 
but had, after the unforgettable shock of the ‘Mutiny’ of which he 
did not approve at all, proved a most loyal subject of Her Majesty's 
Government. #0) He tried to demonstrate that it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the Indian Muslims to appropriate the good sides of Western 
civilization, technique, and thought, to come into social contact with 








3) G. F. J. Graham, Life and Work of Sir Syed Abmad Khex, 183, 19018; 
‘Aluf Husaia Hall, Aeyird said, 1901 (best biography of Sir Syed); W. C. Smith 
‘Modern Islam in India, 1947; J. M.S. Balion jt, The Reforms and Religions Idest 
of Sir Syed Abmad Khar, Lahore, 19982, BA. Dat, The Religions Thongét of 
Sayyid Abmad Khin, Lahore, 1957; De, Syed Abdullah, Sir Syed Abmad Khie, 
Lahore, 1960, 





meaning of the Qur’in which was, according to him, fectly compar 
tible with the exigencies of modern times. There is no contradiction 
between the Divine word and modern science, provided that people 
understand the Qur'in in the right way and not through the com- 
mentaries and super-commentaries— 
‘The commands of God which that innocent, simple-minded, truthful 
and sweetnatured Prophet had communicated to the ignorant and il- 


‘That was the reason for Sir Sayid’s writing 4 commentary of the 
Quriin after he had published, in 1861, a ‘on the Bible, 
with the purpose of promoting a deeper understanding between Chris- 
tians and Muslims, His commentary was, however, criticized by both 
Jamiladdin Afphini and the orthodox wing of Indian theologians who 
‘accused him of being a materialist, a néchari. Indeed, Sayid Ahmad 
Khan tried “to denaturalize the contents of the Quran”, and his 
rationalistic views have been often attacked, though it seems not fair 


3) Aix Abad, oc, 39 
32) HAR. Gibb, Whither Islam, p. 199. 
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to characterize the endeavour to harmonize Revelation and Science as 
55S ror ag binaries a saps 


The ee of Aligath College—which was converted into a Uni- 
versity in 1920—became quite popular in India, in spite of the resis- 
tance of the orthodoxy; in Dacca and Dethi similar Muslim colleges 
with modern educational system were established; colleges in Lahore, 
Peshawar and other places followed. Iqbal himself was closely related 
to the Aligarh movement and the Jamia milliya, the National Muslim 
University in Delhi, and a lifelong friendship existed between him 
and Sir Ross Masood, grandson of Sit Sayid (cf. M I 233), It is little 
Known that Iqbal is also the author of the chronogram on Sayid Ah- 
mad’s death which is inscribed on his tomb, %) He has characterized 
him 


as probably the first modern Muslim to catch a glimpse of the positive 
‘character of the age which was coming. The remedy for the ills of 
Islam proposed by him, as by Multi Alam Jenin Rusia, was modern 
‘education, But the real greatness of the man consists in the fact that 
he was the first Indian Muslim who felt the need of a fresh orien- 
tation of Islam and worked for it. We may differ from his religious 
views, but there can be no denying the fact that his sensitive soul 
‘was the first to react to the modern age (SS 151), 


8) Licteatites, Lm and te Modere Ase, London, 84. p. 23. 


4) Baljon, 0.¢.. p. 
3) $A, Wabi Tgbal, Hir Art and Though, Londco, 19398 
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and there is no doubt that the reformer's greatness lies in the fact 
that he, in spite of the extreme conservatism in the country succeeded 
for the first time “in restoring the Muslim to faith in himself". 9) 

In 1885, the Indian National Capgress was founded as a means of 
expressing the Indian wishes to the British Government; this body 
‘was built upon the ideals of British liberalism, and was not at all 
intended as a specific forum of the Hindu majority; it has had al 


this A 

‘When Sir Sayid died in 1898, the Aligarh movement was steadily 
attracting more and more Muslims, inspiring poets like Hill with 
‘few ideas, but slowly changing its emphasis, for it must be admitted 
that for a transitory period a remarkable anglophily had over- 
shadowed many of the Muslim students who came here first in con- 
tact with the progressive West; and not without reason has Akbar 
Allihabidi, one of Iqbal’s oldest friends, in his satirical poems ridicul- 
ized this new “western” outlook of a certain group of Indian Muslim 
intelligentsia, 

Sir Sayid’s reforming activity had not remained unrivalled in India. 
In 1891, Syed Amece Ali published the book The Life and Teachings 
of Mabummad which was later called The Spirit of Islam (1922). Te 
has been said that Sir Sayid Ahmad wanted to show that Islam is 
compatible with any kind of human progress, while Syed Ameer Ali— 
himself a Shi‘a—tried to prove that Islam is in itself dynamic and 
peogeessive. 98) This new view according to which Islam bears in it- 
self all powers of progress, and contains in its essence whatever is 
required for meeting the problems of every age, leads, consequently, 
to a new evaluation of Islamic past, and the fresh interest of Muslim 
scholars in exploring the long forgotten sources of their glorious 
history resulted in a large output of partly research work, partly po- 


%4) Baljon, oc. p. 321 

M1) Ch Maulana AbuLKalam Azad, Indie wins Freedom, of I. M.'S, Baljon, 
A monders Uekw Tabiir, WA (NS) 11992. 

3) W. C Smith, Modere Islam ix India, p. 50. 








Arabic influences during the Middle Ages. This apologetic literature 
should not be belittled but taken as a first sign of the awaking of new 
forces inside Islam which had, however, not yet found the right ap- 
Proach to the problems of both their own and Europe's civilization. 
In India, Urdu literature which had blossomed until that time es- 
pecially at the courts of Lucknow and Delhi, and was on the whole 
‘merely an imitation of classical Persian poetry with its superfine and 


changed 
its character according to the new ideals of life. Already in Ghalib 
(1787-1869) a certain philosophical tune can be met with now and 
then; #) but it is in Hali's work that the new style develops in full. 
Ethical ideas and the call for new heroic deeds are now expressed 
instead of outworn love-motives, and in his famous mu adda (sextains, 
six lined stanzas) this poet (and biographer of Sir Sayid Ahmad) 
complains in touching words of the deplorable state of Muslim coun- 
tries, confronting their misery with the splendour of the Western 
world, 49) 

On the other hand, the great scholar Mauliin’ Shibli Nu‘mini (4. 
1914) deserves special mention among the Urdu writing Mustims be- 
cause he has left a large number of important standard works, like 
his "History of Persian Poetry’, biography of Umar, and the ‘Life of 
the Prophet’, written in beautiful Urdu which became geadually more 
and more a perfect means of expression, and which was made medium 
of instruction in the Osmania University of Hyderabad|Deccan, a 
second centre of Islamic revival in India (founded as College in 1856, 
and given University status in 1919). #) 

‘The most crucial problem which was to be faced by the modernists 
was a new interpretation of the shar7s, the Islamic Liw, and here the 
name of the Calcutta scholar and politician Khudi Bakhsh is note- 
worthy, 42) 

9) A. Bausani, The Position of Ghalib tn the History of Urde and Indo-Perstan 
Sept. 1959. 
mous musaddas of Alyaf Husain Hl) was published first in 1886. Cf. 
The Quatraiur of Halt, Oxford Univ, Press, 1952 

48) Cf. Hamidullab, WI, NS It 3-4 
42) CE. Schacht, Std. Id, X11 105. 
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Among the movements in favour of 2 revaluation and reorientation 
of Islam that of Mirai Ghulim Alymad of Qadian was destined to pley 
‘an important role in the first decades of the 20th century; 
Ghulim Ahmad had declared himsglf the bearer of a new inspiration, 
and laid claim in some ambiguous terms to prophethood—which is 
incompatible with the orthodox view according to which Muhammad 
is the last prophet and receiver of the final revelation. The follow- 
ers of Mirzi Ghulim Almad were divided (in 1914) into two sects; 
the group of Lahore tended more and more towards orthodoxy, and 
unfolded a large missionary activity abroad, whereas the proper 
Qadian group persevered in the views of its founder, objecting, as 
him, the Holy Wag with wespons, and denying the fact of Christ's 
being taken up to Heaven instead of being nailed to the Cross (cf. 
Sura 4{157); they hold that he had after a short crucifix emigrated 
to Kashmir and died there. This attitude of the Ahmadiyya has not 
‘only reaped hostility among the Muslims but has—to quote a pro- 
minent Christian writer—"sharpened the gulf between Christians and 
‘Muslims to the degree that it displaces or modifies that veneration for 
Jesus in Islam which derives from traditional exspectations centered 
in Him", 4) Iqbal, on the other hand, judged the Ahmadiyya move- 
ment as an aberration from orthodox theology, esp. in its founder's 
claim to prophethood, and as a fruit of decadence, He writes—in an 
‘open letter to Pandit Nehru—r 


I dare say that the founder of the Ahmadiyya movement did hear a 
voice, but whether thit voice came from the God of Life and Power 
‘or arose out of the spiritual impoverishment of the people must 

pon the aarce of the movesient which it bas created and the kind 
of thought and emotion which it has given to those who have listened 
on it... The life-history of nations shows that when the tide of life 
in a people begins to ebb, decadence itself b&omes a source of inspi- 
ration, inspiring their , , saints, statesmen, and turnit 
them into a class of fetes ‘ministery is to glorify, by te 
force of a deductive art of logic, all that is ignoble and ugly in the 
life of their people. These apostles unconsciously clothe despair in the 
slittering garment of hope, undermine the traditional values of con- 
duct and thus destroy the spiritual virility of those who happen to be 





13) Handwérterbuch, sv. Abmadipya: cf, S. B, Brush, Abmadiyyat iv Pakistan, 
MW 43/1953; K. Cragg, The Call of the Minavet, p. 249; cf. Report of the Gonrt 
of Enquiry... 1934 (Muni-Report) 











the Balkan-War had created pethaps a stronger feeling of friendship 
between those two nations than between others. In the first decade 
of the 20st centuty man like Ziya Gok Alp—trained in the French 
sociological school of Diirckheim, and endowed with an ardent love 
of his country and his religion—tried to promulge in the decaying 
Ottoman Empire his ideal of a new society, which should be Turkish- 
Islamic-Westernized, 4+) and Mehmed Akif, perhaps the most power- 
ful post of that time, advocated an Islamic revival and a ceinterpreta- 
tion of misunderstood and misused Islamic values in Turkey—his 
poems sometimes show a close similarity to those of the Indian refor- 
mist poets of whose activities he was well aware. +) 

Tn India, the situation had deteriorated by the social hardships that 
peasants and small workers bad to undergo; the fact that the British 
bought Indian cotton, and, after spinning it in Lancashire, exported 
again the manufactured ware to India, created social catastrophes, and 
the members of both communities, Hindus and Muslims, were suf- 
fering under the economic pressure. Therefore the problem of Hindu 
and Muslim communalism was, till the beginning of this century, not 


44) CE, Uriel Meyd, Ponstations of Turkish Nationalism A. Fischer, Ans der 
retigibven Reformbewepung in der Térkei, Leipnig, 1922 (this book was Igbal’s 
source fot his ideas on Turkey) 

48) Mehinet Akif Ersoy was the editor of the orthodox reformist magazine sebit- 
arreqad, An which Said Halim Pasha's article Iitemlachwak was poblished in 1918; 
his poems Safahar are of great power and purtly show « wonderful mastering of Tur- 
kesh Ianguage On March 12, 1921, his poera Sdmme... was accepted as Turkish 

I Assembly; the poet 
iat course of politics which emerged shortly 











after the Independence War, 
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of paramount importance. The communal tensions grew only after the 


spread not only in his homeland Bengal but beyond the borders of 
India, and the deeprooted sympathy of Western Europe, especially 
Germany, secured his life- and loveful poetry wide popularity in the 
‘West, and he was regarded as a kind of living symbol for the religious 
powers of “Mother India”, though in his first book Naivedya he had 
also foretold the disaster which awaited the chauvinistic West, and 
complained of the twofold thraldom of his unfortunate motherland— 
“to the boastful foreigner on the one hand and to the unreason and 
listlessness of her sons of the other") It was the time that Gandhi 
started his politico-social work among the Indian workers in South> 
Africa which provided him with the training for his later activities 
in his homeland. A remarkable revival of Hindu religious life, which 
had already started in the 19th century, was visible: there was the 
Ramakrishna Mission for which Sd Ramakrishna’s pupil Vivekananda 
untiringly travelled all over the world in order to propagate his 
master’s religious ideas as a remedy against the Westerner’s lack of 
spiritual depth and their sheer materialism. Ramakrishna, too—whose 
name has been popularized in Europe by Romain Rolland—"opened 
the eyes of Indians who had for a time been almost blinded by the 
glare of Western civilization to the splendour of the firmament of the 
Spirit”. 4?) There was Madame Blavatzky and her Theosophical So- 
ciety which brought larger circles of Europedas and Americans into 
contact with Hindu-thought as she understood it, and there was, a 
few years later, the fascinating personality of Sri Aurobindo Ghose 
who, after his studies in Cambridge and a short career als politician 
retired, in 1909, for political reasons on French territory: in the Ash- 
ram in Pondicherry he elaborated ideas of human and cosmic devel- 
opment which can be compared, keeping in mind the different reli- 
4%) Contemporary Indien Litersture, p. 22. 
#7) Id. p 99. 
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gious basis, to some of Iqbal’s main ideas, though Sri Aurobindo ad- 
vorates, as a truc Hindu and mystic, the liberation from the Ego, and 


Ieeehe ohy ee, ara dev uaa tel cue we 
influence of the contemporary Social Gospel which was becoming 
popular in Christianity and outside; the Buddha became interpreted 
not only as a social reformer but as the initiator of a religion hig 
than those of theistic type which were considered by Buddhist revival- 
ists as connected with tyrannic imperialistic rule. 

‘The Indian Muslims did not fail to recognize the achievements of 
their Hindu countrymen, and also witnessed the predilection of the 
‘West for Hindu and Buddhist thought as opposed to Islamic religion. 
Yet, in the First World War a cooperation of both elements of the 
Indian population was unavoidable, and the noteworthy Lucknow: 
pact which was signed in 1916 secured separate Muslim electorates 
and a proportional number of seats in the respective provincial bodies. 
The Muslim-Hindu unity seemed to become a living reality in the 
dark days after the war, when, due to the movement of Civil Obedien- 
ce of Indian population the Beitish killed 379 Indians in Amritsar, 
among them members of both communities, Both agreed on Gandhi's 
principle of non-cooperation, and since the Muslims had, during the 
war, been forced to mise their weapons against theit Muslim brethren, 
the Ottoman Turks, Gandhi and his coworkers tried to recom 
them by partaking actively in the £bilafar-movement which now filled 
almost all Indian Muslims with enthusiasm. 

The Abilafat idea had been launched actually by Jamiladdin Af- 
ghini who was in search of a political centre for the Muslims of the 
world. The theoretical basis for the rile of a caliph was essentially not 
given; after the four so-called kbulafi®i rivhidin, the Righteous first 
successors of Muhammad, the caliphate had been taken over by the 
Omayyades (661-750), then, in 750, by the destroyers of their rule, 
the Abbasids; yet, already in the first half of the 10th century both 
the Spanish Omayyad prince ‘Abdurrahman ITT and the leader of the 
North-African Fatimids laid claims to the title caliph for themselves 
With the destruction of Bagdad in 1258 the last members of the Ab- 
basid caliph-dynasty were slaughtered, and it is more than doubtful 
whether the person who sought shelter at the Egyptian Mamluk court 





government. #8) 

Indian Muslims had always—already in the Middle Ages—"been 
paying at least lip service to the appeal of a universal caliphate, with 
‘touch of political romanticisen”, ) ‘The name of Sultan Abdul‘aziz 
was read in the Friday seemoas in Indian mosques, but the claims of 
Sultan Abdulhamid to the caliphate as a means of his pan-Islamic 
interests were thought rather suspicious, and Sit Sayid Ahmad had 
expressedly rejected any spiritual jurisdiction of the Turkish caliph on 
Indian Muslims. But after the First World War, when the political 
views of the Aligath group had somewhat deviated from those of its 
founder, and when Deoband had become a dynamic centre of Muslim 
freedom movement, then theologians and politicians like Abul Kalam 
Azad, Maulana Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali approached the 
problem from another standpoint; thus the &hildfat movement became 
the first revolutionary mass movement of Muslim India, Abul Kalam 





’ 

) R Hartmann, slam ond Politit, 9. 76M; HW. Laoust, Le califat dams ta 
docivine de Rashid Rida, Seyrovth, 1938; M. Barakatullah, The Khilafar, London, 
1924; A. Sanhoury, Le califat, Parts, 1926. 

“As to India’s relation with the caliphate, Muhammad Tughtoq made frantic efforts 
to find out the new caliph—to pay him bomnage—after the massacee of the last 
Abbasid caliph at Baghdad. Yet Shab Jahan Laid claims to caliphate which dignity 
was then claimed by the Ottoman rulers. As Prof, Massignon has brought into relief, 
the Britith promised the Ottoman Sultan (0 cause bis eame pronowaced in. Tndivn 
rmonques on Pridays if te allowed free pussage to British te ‘through 
Tgypt in 1837—this gain of several weeks proved fatal to the Indian revolt against 
the British” (information supplied by M, Hamidutlah). 

WW) Aziz Ahmad, o.c, 73. 
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Azad, who had created his wellknown religious paper Hilal under the 
influence of Jamiladdin Afghini’s al-‘wrwat al-waibya, described in 
these critical days of post-war India, his tenets in the presidential ad- 
dress at the annual conference of the jamiat ul‘wlama-i Hind (18.11.~ 
1921) and summed up his Islamic ideals, contrasting them with the 
“servile imitation” of Europe in the period of the westernizing mo- 
dernism. His basic views laid down in this address are: 
1) that in the Muslim sharFa there is mo distinction between this 
world and the next; 2) that the Muslims can deserve the title of Best- 
Community (&bayr al-wmam) only if they follow the Qureia and the 
‘Sunna; 3) that the Islamic sharia is the last and most perfect of all 
il tspein tia ed peeccnpcn oe wh Be cl 
su) ; tion not i 
but with the externals and minutiae of religion, 0) 
Azad accepted the claim of a monarchic caliphate as the spiritual 
centre of Islam and intended to give this Caliph some vicetoys in 
different countries; political loyalty was due to the Ottoman caliph 
who was however a temporal, not a spiritual leader, 

After its climax in 1921 and the successful cooperation with the 
Congress Party the Abilafat movement suddenly broke down in 1924 
when Mustafa Kemal and the Turkish National Assembly abolished 
the caliphate on March, 5 and the whole struggle in its present form 

outdated and useless, This shock led, to a great part, to frustra 

tion and difficulties in the camp of Indian Muslims from 1924 to the 
dawn of the Second World War. And after the cementing factor 
which had united the two communities in India had disappeared sud- 
denly, the tensions between them, hidden for a few years, became 
gradually more visible. Iqbal wrote in 1923: 

It is a pity that in the Panjab the jealousy, no, rather enmity of Hindus 

and Muslims is growing. If it remains like that, then life will become 

difficult for both the communities during the next 30 years (M If 

204), 
Igbal’s fears proved right. 

Different movements which aimed at consolidating the Muslim 
community and giving it new ideals, grew throughout the country: 
after the disaster of the Aijra, the migration of tenthousands of Indian 


M0) Id p. 74 
Nuwen, Suppl VI 3 
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‘Muslims to Afghanistan in 1920, the revolution of the Muslim Mop~ 
ahs on Malabar coast constituted a new and dangerous feature of 
Indian Islam, 5*) ‘At the North-Western frontier, Khan Abdul Ghaf- 
far Khan founded in 1930 the gationalist and socially progressive 
‘group of the Abudi Rhizmatgars, the Divine Servants, gnd tried to 
tmnite the divergent Pathan tribes, advocating complete independence 
for India, and cooperating, after 1931, to the detriment of the Mus- 
lim League with the Congress Party. In 1930 the Group of Abriir— 
the Free Ones—was formed who proved a progressive party, both in- 
terested ia Indian nationalism and the propagation of Muslim ideals, 
and strongly anti-British, a movement which was to play a very conspi- 
cious role in the Panjab riots of 1953. In the same year, 1931, the 
organization of the Kbakrar was inaugurated by Muhammad Inayetul- 
lah Khan, known as al-Mashriqi (born 1888), a man who had recei- 
ved Western education and had been Principle of Islamia College in 
Peshawar, and who proposed a total revaluation of Muslim thought 
and ethics, holding that “Islam is action”. He wanted to raise soldiers 
for God and Islam and so came to found this movement the members 
of which showed, in their brown uniform, carrying 2 spade on the 
shoulders, fatal similarity with synchroncous movements in Germany. 
‘Mashriqi has not hesitated to interpret Islam in the light of 10 prin: 
ciples built by himself relegating to the background of the classical 
five Pillars, i.e. attestation of God's Unity and Muhammad's Apostle 
ship, ritual prayer, alms, fasting in Ramadan, and pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Yet his movement gave a certain mental satisfaction to many 
Muslims who were longing for a more practical outlook in life. 62) 
Besides these organized groups, one has to mention the names of 
single personalities: there is the "firebrand agitator” Ubaidullah Sin- 
ahi, a convert from Sikhism, whose pertinacigus attacks on imperial 
ism and his unfailing influence on the Muslim villagers in Sind and 
Novth-Westem frontier had made him dangerous cnough for the 
British to send him to exile. He was—old pupil of Deoband—de- 
fender of a new social order, which he derived from the writings of 





81) CE. W. C. Smith, Movers Lilem in Trae, p. 263; he gives the numbers of 
refupoes with 300 000-2 Mill, whereas Indian colleagues of mine did not admit more 
than 10.000 98 highest rate 

82) CI, Naljon, «about a-Mashvigi's way of iotespreting the QuiPle; the same, 
A Mevdern Maslime Decalogne, WI, NS 111 189, 
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Shih Waliullah of Dethi, and which has deeply influenced modem 
Sindhi exegesis of the Qurin. 5) 

eae eertons mt 1003) been Ws Soa 

has branded as “the most ominous representative of the trend back to 


& 


munication between man and God except the Quin is rather in- 
fluential among parts of Pakistan intelligentsia. 

‘These movements were the countermove of the activation of Hindu: 
organizations which did theie best to bring back the Hindus to the 
sources of their culture, and among which the Sanscrit revival under 
the spiritual guidance of the Arya Samaj, and the Shuddi movement, 
emerging from there with the aim of leading former Muslim converts 
again into Hinduism, are worth mentioning. It was under these ci- 
cummstance of growing communalistic tendencies on both sides that 
Iqbal, in his Presidential Address to the Muslim League Meeting of 
1930, made the famous statement: 


1 would like to see the Panjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind 
and Beluchistan amalgamsted into a single state. Self-government 


8) W. C. Smith, a, 252; M. Ashfaq Sbibjahinpari, Menlans Uheidnileb Siadbi 
aud bir political thoughts and activities; Ubsidullah Sindbi, who ad been 
close contact with the Russian-Turkiah reformer Mad Jaruilth during bis 1 
‘Mecca tried to revaluate the philosophy of Shah Waliuilah and 40 build 
fof Muslim-Hindu unity based 0a the essential mooisin (water wl-avujiid); ef, Sehitn 
mel, Sindhi translations... of the Qurdn 

Oi) Syed Abul ‘Ala Mandoodi, Irlumic Law and Comititation, Karachi, 1933-— 
1952 he issued » monthly sarjeman al-Qarda (Towards understanding QueBa); 
1940 he bad published Towsrds wnderisanding Irdem, which was 
Muslim theology course of the Matriculation students of the Ostnani 
‘Hyderabad; WC. Smith, ox, p. 177 and index; of. F. K. Abbot, Meuiiied Mand ii 
‘on Quranie Interpretation, MW 48/938; the same. The javeaSat Inamd of Pabistan; 
M. J. Farugi, fannie Lilami, Pakisten, Lahore, 1957; J- Windrow Sweetman, View 
Voiniy ix Pabistan, MSC 47/3997, exp, 114. Muwir Report, und Aw Analysis of the 
‘Monir Report, transl. and edited by Khurshid Almad, Karachi, 1957. 

















Ba MUHAMMAD IQBAL: 

“ei Dh a eee bbe 

tae final destiny of the Muslims, at least of North-West India. .. 

SS 12), 

. 

This jigher communalism”” as he called it, seemed to be the best 
solution of the difficulties in a vast country like India (though, in 
this scheme, the preponderantly numerous Muslim population cof East 
Bengal is not mentioned). That Iqbal did not judge from a hasty 
timebound point of view, is clear from a letter written in 1909 to 
a friend: 


T have myself been of the view that religious differences should dis. 
appeat from this county, and even now acto this principle in my 
private life. But now T think that the ration of their separate 
Trational entities is desirable for both the Hindus and the Muslims. 
‘The vision of a common nationhood for Tndia is a beautiful ideal, 
‘and has 4 poetic appeal, but fookiog to the present conditions and 
the unconscious trends of the two communities, appeats incapable of 
fulfilment (SR p. XX1). 








In the following years, the communal difficulties, kindled ia. through 
the British policy of patronizing sometimes this, sometimes that party, 
‘grew worse, but it still took several years until M. A. Jinnah—a mem: 
her of the Shi community and in the beginning active member of 
the Congress party, deeply struck by the fact that the votes for the 
Muslim League in the communal elections of 1936 had not resulted 
in more than 4,4 %, activated the League, and prevented double mem- 
bership of Muslims in both bodies, Muslim League and Congress 
Party, Iqbal willingly lent Mr. Jinnah (—later on given the epitheton 
Quaid:i Azam--) his help in the consolidation of the Muslim Party. 
‘On March 23, 1940—two years after Iqbal’s death—the creation of 
of an independant state of Pakistan was accepted officially as goal of 
the Muslim League, Seven years later, on 14.8,1947, India won her 
freedom—and was divided into Bharat and Pakistan. 

This is, in very broad lines, the background on which came into 
existence the poetry, philosophy, and theology of Muhammad Iqbal 
who has, from 1913 onwards, helped to form through his poetical 
word the destiny of more than 90 millions of Muslims in the Indian 
subcontinent. 
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- b) His Lire 

Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal was born in Sialkot in the North-Western 

NG Me Tegal aed see ls NESE 

view is 22 Fe 1873; but, in 
his thesis, the poet himself gives the date of 2 Dhi'l-Qu'da 1294/1876, 
Yet since the hijra-year 1294 begins only in January 1877, the 9th No- 
vember 1877 would correspond to this bijra-date and this date would 
match also better with the different phases of Iqbal's life in College 
and University than 1873, 68) 

Iqbal’s family came from Kashmir; hence he often alludes to the 
fact that he is “a son of Kashmiri-Brahmans, but acquainted with the 
wisdom of Rum and Tabriz". *) His deeproted love for the ances- 
tral country and his vivid interest in the Kashmir-problem are reflected 
both in his poetry — some of his finest lyrical poems being devoted 
to the description of Kashmir's spring, and complaining of her sad 
fate—and in his political life, 57) 

His father, a small business-man, was probably illiterate, but a mus- 
lim of great devotion and mystically tinged piety, who urged his son 
to regular recitation of the Quen, thus influencing his attitude 
throughout his life, As to the devout mother, Iqbal’s love for her is 
reflected in the beautiful elegy he wrote on her death in 1914: 


Who would wait for me anxiously in my native place? 
Who would display restlessness if my letter fails to arrive? 

1 will visit thy grave with this complaint: 

‘Who will now think of me in midnight prayers? 

All thy life thy love served me with devotion— 

‘When I became fit to serve thee, thou hast departed (BD 252 ff) 


his teachers in Sialkot, Shamsul "Ulama’ Mir Hasan proved 
very helpful for the progress of the young student who attracted the 
interest of literary and religious circles very carly. After having mar- 
tied, Iqbal went to Lahore in 1895 for finishing his higher studies: 


85) Jan Marck, The Dase of M. tybals Birib, Arch. Or, 26/1998; but ef, Islamt 
tasawuul ave Iqbil, p. 187. The title Shaikh is given in India to persons whose 
ancestors have been converted from Hinduism. 

1%) Kashmit-Rum-Persia, £1. ZA 9; AK 1. 175, PM 203, 214 

St) Cf, Vabid, Igbal, His Art and Thought, p. 265; SS XVIM-XX1. He was for 
a white President of the AUl India Kashmic Committer, snd in 1909 be worked in 
the Anjuman-i KashmiriMusulmin; of, PM 155; J, Paradise: the scene with AIT 
Hamadini and Tahir Ghani. 
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to the town which had been one of the spiritual and cultural centres 
of the country since the days of the Ghaznawids in the 11th and 12th 


nile-yi firig, Complaint of Separation (BD 74), which 
Tincl i Toe shots the deep, affection he felt for his teacher who 
went, then, back to Europe. #8) 

"At that time, Iqbal was already wellknown through his Urdu poetry, 
and had displayed interest in world-literature, *) Poems like the 
nale-yi yattm, Complaint of the Orphan, which he had recited in the 


which Shaikh—later Sir—Abdul Qadir, one of the important figures 
in Indian Freedom Movement, started issuing. The poct was, then, not 
unaware of his poetical talent and merits and complained of a critic 
who 


thud wounded my innocent poems with the sword of his pen—may God 
sive him his recompense! (MT 11, 1904). 


Later on, however, poetry became merely an appropriate means of 
expression for his religious ideas, and he often mentions that he 
did not seck any artistic value in it— 


the goal of poetry is, to me, not to get fame and honour but merely 
to show religious convictions (M IT 40, 1914). 


Hence he did not even wish that poems pertaining to this prepara- 
tory stage of his life should be counted as his wn work (M II 254, 
1926). 

In 1901, Iqbal published his first prose-book in Urdu, ‘ilar? igtisad, 
Economics, a subject which seems to be wide of his later spheres of 


9%) Maulana Shiblt wrote at the sane occasion a quatenin’ 
Amold who came to this city and this land and went away, 
Was 4 beloved who took us in his bosom, came and went away, 
He cane to the College just like the moening-breea to the rosesarden, 
‘And went 10 that one should say: Spring came and went away. 

0) M. 1.5, 1899 he wanted photographs of poets for a collection. 








his studies of Arabic and had still the right measure of its greatness 
albeit he had left it because of his other occupations. (M I 220, 1932). 

At Government College Lahore, Iqbal taught philosophy for a few 
years, only interrupted by a short journey to Baluchistan where his 
‘elder brother was in the army (M I 5, 1903); then, in 1905, after a 


followed courses in jurisprudence, Atiya Begum, one of the first 
Indian Muslim ladies to travel abroad, has given a vivid picture of 
the young brilliant student of those days; she met Iqbal first in London 
and later in Germany where he went in June 1907 for polishing up 
his German, According to Atiya Begum he wrote even an examination 
paper in German on the subject of World History. 2) The happy 
days of Heidelberg with its charming lady teachers are reflected ia 
Igbal's romantic poem ‘Evening on the Neckar’ (BD 136). Iqbal “was 
all for German knowledge”, 8) and his love of Germany did not 
fade till the end of his life. He would have liked to spend the last 
years of his life in Germany and Italy (M II 341, 1936), and as bitter 
‘was his criticism of the West in general, as affectionate was his love 
for the country of Goethe, Nietzsche, and Hegel. 

From Heidelberg Iqbal went to Munich and submitted a thesis on 


©) CE, his article in Makbzem, Oct. 1902 

41) Qidi Abmad Miln Akhtar, Iphiliyi hi tangidl Pie, p 108, tn 
Garhiyasia T met iq March 1961 4 Malvi who bad once helped Iqbal—in the 
twenties—in translating an Arabic test and was still carrying with pride « cenificate 
from Iqbal that he had done it well 

8) CE. Atira Begum, Igbel, p. 19 

©) Id p19. 
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The Development of Metaphysics in Persia to Prof. F, Hommel on 
November 4th, ae being excepted from the obligation to stay two 
terms in a university before being admitted to the doctorate (M II 
228), His thesis for which he used some unknown manuscripts 
especially from Berlin StaatsbibliotHck, is important for the history of 
religions, as an investigation of the history of Persian religidus thought 
beginning from Zarathustra: the reader will mect this prophet again 
in Iqbal's later poetical work. The author was perhaps the first to draw 
attention on the works of Suhrawardi Maqtil, ) whose importance 
for the history of Sufism has recently been brought into relief through 
H. Corbin's researches; the ideas of "Abdullearim Jili ¢®) on the Per- 
fect Man and on the Ascension of the soul which are analyzed in 
detail in the Metaphysics, have influenced Iqbal's own concept of 
man’s spiritual development; and he has put into limelight Persian 
theologians like Molli Sadri and Hidi Sabzawari who were nearly 
unknown in Europe, ®) On the other hand, the study shows a remark: 
able knowledge of European theology from Thomas Aquinas to Adolf 
von Harack, and of German philosophical thought, However, the 
thesis is instructive not only for the orientalist interested in Persian 
thought, but even more for the student of Iqbal, because it can be 
considered a starting-point of his philosophy. Iqbal was, at that time, 
still under the spell of traditional Persian and Urdu poetry and its 
outlook on life which is close to pantheism and even looses. itself 
completely in pantheistic flights. Hence his sympathy for Ibn 
‘Arabi, the leader of the pantheisticmonistic current in Islamic 
mysticism, hence his quotation of Hegel's appraisal of the pantheism 
of Maulini Rimi, the Persian mystical poct whom he later on 
choose as his spititual guide in the way of theistic mysticism, and 
many other judgments which are exactly contrary to his mature ideas. 
Twenty years later, Iqbal held, therefore, that the book should not 
be translated into Urdu, because he had outlived most of the ideas 


%) Opera metaphysica er myitics, 8. H, Corbin; cf. A. Bausani, Persia Religions, 
2am ff 

) CER. A, Nicholson, Siudies in Lilamie Mysticiim, ch, 1; B, Bannerth, Das 
Bauch der 40 Staten, 

©) About Moll Sadek Shirdsi (4. 1640) whose ideas have been stidied in Ger: 
many expecially by M. Horten, cf, Beusini, oc. 392 ff.; Hidi Sabeawist. (4, 1878) 
belongs vo the followers of his theological thought; «f, E. G. Browne, A Year 
semongit the Persians, ch. CVI. 











him deeply: comparing the achievements of European culture, he was 
apprehensive of the jeopardy with which the Islamic culture was con 
fronted, and also understood the threat of imperialism perhaps more 
than those who had witnessed only its effects in their homelands. On 
the other hand, the visitor comprehended also the dangers which were 
lurking in the very inside of this European civilization: the growing 
pressure of socialist and communist ideas, the reaction of the capi- 
talists on these menaces, the superficial hedonism of leading circles, 
and the widening gap between the ideals of Christianity—of love and 
altruism—and the daily life of the individual and the community, 

‘These problems occupied his mind during the following years, and 
the quest for a remedy of the weakness of his people made Iqbal un- 
quiet, threw him into a long crisis, He was, for a short while, part- 
time Professor of Philosophy and English Literature in Government 
College; and as he had been called to the bar, he soon left the profes: 
sorship and concentrated on his work as a practicing lawyer. 

Slowly his ideas took a new shape. During his stay in Europe, he 
had come into closer contact with the German vitalist philosophy, and 
there is no doubt that this Weltanschauung appealed very much to 
him, and helped him to discover a new approach to his own religion 
‘and culture, in rediscovering the original dynamism of Islam. 

He had begun as a patriot in the Western sense; hence his anthem: 

Our India is the best of ali countries in the worll—(BD 82) 
but then he reverted to the Islamic notion of patriotism, and corrected 
himself in another famous anthem: 


7) CF, Bausani, Masti clavieat plilesophy in che work of « Muslim Modernist, 
p. 284. 
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(China and Arise ary; Tals, oa 
‘Muslim we are, the whole world is ours 


Sa aS ton 3S (BD an 


Tn a speech in Aligarh Aligath Oriental College in 1910: “Islam, as a social 
and political Ideal’, te senloded the anties 6 eee 
development of the Islamic peoples, since he understood that 

pt Muslim has long since ceased to exploit the depths of his 
inner life. 

Here, for the first time ideas are visible which crystallized, in the 
twenties, in the concept of a separate Muslim nationhood; and it is 
ot without significance that these very statements of Iqbal have been 
included in the official British Census of India of 1911. 

His ‘Elegy on Golconda’, written in the same year at the occasion of 
a visit to Hyderabad, refers to the fall of the Muslim kingdom of the 
Bahmanids and its importance for human history (BD 160). 

In a letter to Atiya Begum (7.7.1911) Iqbal mentions new ideas 
for poetry, and a quotation shows that he has made attempts of writing 
poetry in Persian. After some smaller, but impressive, poems which 
sketch the ideals of the Muslim youth, Iqbal bursts out into the grand 
Urdu poem Shiki, Complaint (BD 177), a prayerpoem of great 
power: 

‘Thou art used to songs of praise, now hear a note of protests, too! 

Why, he asks, why are the countries of the infidels full of wealth 
and beauty? Why has God forgotten the faithful who cry day and 
night that He is the Greatest One, and who have been torchbearers of 
Divine Unity since more than 1300 years? 

Be it 50; bid us be gone, and let the earth balong to those, 
‘Yet protest not that the earth of Unity is now bereft, 

For no other cause we live but Thy remembrance to maintain; 
When the sigi is departed, can the wine-cup yet remain? 

‘Why have the infidels got castles and houris already here on earth 
whereas the poor Muslims live only on hope of paradisic houris and 
castles? Tt is the same complaint which Ziya Pasha had uttered in 
Turkey some decades earlier, which Hili had expressed, and which 
probably remained subconscious in the hearts of most of the Muslim 
intelligentsia, 
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‘But bitter as the complaint was, Iqbal himself found, about one 
later, the Answer in a second great poem (BD 220): after his 
‘cry has pierced the heavens and disturbed angels and stars, God 
himself reveals the reason for the decadence of the Muslims: there 


In this poem, the ideals which were now to rule Iqbal’s poetry up 
to his death are expressed Iucidly for the first time: the force of che 
love of God and the Prophet, and the importance of 
genuine Islamic values for the strengthening of the personality, Little 
wonder that Iqbal felt grieved that some of his contemporaries did 
not yet acknowledge him as Islamic poet: 
Igbal has shown the sectet of real Islamic nationalism in a time when 
ed pla of Hindustan were still heediess of it (M IT 365, probably 

And later on, he opposed energetically the rumour that his Islamic 
postry had developed under the influence of the Hililmovement of 
Abul Kalam Azad (M I 111, 1919). 

Sometimes Iqbal was suffering under the pressure of daily work 
which did not give him enough Jeizure for pondering on his proposed 
poctico-philosophical work. He had married twice after his return 
from Europe, and had to do legal work 

for that is the demand of stomach... though I do not complain, for 
complaining is infidelity in our religion (M II 210) 

Yet he found some consolation in the fact that two great German 
poets, Goethe and Uhland, had been in the same profesion as he; 
but Uhland, he sighs, could write few poems because he continued 
his legal work (M I 108, 1919). 

‘Notwithstanding the pressure of daily work, Iqbal found the oppor- 
tunity of moulding his new ideas, It was to his friend Khwaja Hasan 
Nizami of the famous Nizami family of mystics in Delhi to whom he 
disclosed the existence of a new great work, written in Persian; he 
asked him to find a proper name for this poem (M IT 368, 6.2.1915). 
His friend Shaikh Abdul Qadir had proposed the titles: Mystery of 
Life, Message of Sarosh, New Message, or New Canon (dyin) 
Eventually its name was choosen Asrir-i Ki, Secrets of the Self, 
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and the book was published in the same year. It was written in the 
style and meter of Maulina Jaliladdin Riimi's famous mathnawi, and, 
according to a family tradition, the great mystic had appeared to Iqbal 
in a vision urging him to write this poem in order to promulge the new 
way of life. Rimi appears in this and all the following poetical works 
of Iqbal as his spiritual guide, . 

The Asviy-i Khidi were a shock therapy for almost all of Iqbal's 
friends and admirers, One must think of the highly negative signifi- 
cance in Persian of the word Khiid?, Self, with its implications of self- 
ishness, egotism and similar objectionable meanings. Iqbal gives this 
word a new meaning as Self, Personality, Ego in an absolutely positive 
meaning. But still, deepest dismay was caused by his new ideas; 
brought up since centuries with the idea of seeing in the Self some 
thing which has to be annihilated in the Divine Essence, the mystic 
ally inclined Indian Muslims could not easily accept a philosophy that 
taught them to watch over the growth of their personality, to 
strengthen it, instead of melting away in the highest bliss of union 
with the Only Reality, Iqbal held that the Indian Muslims had been 
corrupted by the influence of Persian pantheistic ideas, and had for 
gotten almost everything of true Arabic Islam and its ideals (M 1 24); 
now he wanted to show here real Islam without veil. The accustomed 
ideals of self-surrender, of quietism, of languishing nostalgia were 
abandoned, and a new doctrine of the Self put forth: man is the vice- 
gerent of God, he has to strengthen his personality, and to cooperate 
with his Creator, The reason for this unexpected attitude was Iqbal's 
conviction that 





religion without power is only philosophy. This is « perfectly sound 
proposition and this very idea has urged me to write s Mathnawi about 
this Truth, 68) ‘ 


Spiritual and political power was required for the future of the 
slumbering Muslim nations: therefore the Asrar contains poignant at- 
tacks on Plato “the leader of the old sheep of idealism" and on Hafiz, 
the poet of alluring sensitivity and idle dreaming. That made the 
intolerable for those who were used to the classical models of thinking 
and writing. Iqbal himself knew: 


) Tang, 142 
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~~ Thave no need of the ear of today, 

Tam the voice of the poct of to-morrow (AK 33 f.). 

R. A. Nicholson who has introduced Iqbal’s ideas into Europe, has 
pointed out in his introduction to the translation of the Secrets of the 
‘Self—an article which still belongs to the best ever written on behalf 
‘of the poet—that “Iqbal is a man of his age and a man in advance 
of his age; he is also a man in disagreement with his age” (p. XX). 
‘What the poet tried was nothing less than 

to sling from the saddle a deer that has not yet forth from 

the cpvent Of rionesisience (AK 13 £): iia 

Quite natural that, in spite of a few admirers, a whole set of po- 
lemic literature rose around his poem, accusing the poet of unlawful 
pride and wicked egotism, Surely, there are passages which are open 
to misinterpretation, but in order to kindle a lively discussion, thoughts 
must be pointed out in the most acute way possible, And for Iqbal, 
it was fot a mere academic discussion which he intended but a ques: 
tion of life and death for the Muslim nation. *) He had, indeed 


put his fect on « path thinner than a hale (PM 260). 70) 


‘That was also the reason why he composed the Asrar in Persian, 
not in Urdu. He wanted the poem to be read and understood by the 
‘Afghan and Persian Muslims as well as by the Indian intelligentsia, 
and by European orientalists. He apologizes for some possible astistic 
defects of the Mathnaw), 


T am of India, Persian is not my native tongue (AK 173). 


But one knows from his correspondence with Maulana Sulayman 
Nadwi, the great scholar of Islamic subjects, how carefully be ussd 
to choose his Persian words and always found classical authors for 
the documentation of rare expressions and words (M I 80 ff,). 

‘The Asmar wanted to unveil the Secrets of the Self, the rile of the 


%®) CA. Nallino has written in OM 1922-28, p. 191, that the Amir are “un 
igrido di tiscorsa eousulmana contro 1 Europ, una manifestaskone delle pid ardenti 
Uspiraalont del'icedentism panislamica” and has spoken of ils “extraordinary and 

ous success” in Lda 

70) About the attacks on the Airdr, ef, Taw, 93, 144, 143 and Biblingeaphy sv. 
Array, but ct. Teng. 98 the words of “Abdur RalumBo Maja, that Aunér and Ramde 
‘Should be read and recited in ull schools of Delhi, Kabul, Teberan, Cairo, Istanbut, 
Kazan, Mecca and Medina, and used in sermons in the marque. 
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individual qua individual, whereas the second part of the Mathnaw?, 
which was published two years later, is concerned with the Riwmiia-i 
bekbidi, the Mysteries of the Not-Self, i.e. with the réle of the indi- 
vidual in the Islamic community: as such, the booklet forms the basis 
for all discussions of Iqbal's sociil and political ideals. He himself 
wrote: . 


Te will be source of amazement and joy for the Muslims becatse—as 
far as I am aware—the philosophy of the Tslamic nation has never 
been put before the Islamic society in this form, 73) 


Against the accusations brought forth by all those who felt injured 
by Iqbal’s poignant criticism of traditional mysticism and his attempts 
of restoring the vigourous and pristine Islam, Iqbal writes, in 1922, 
that-—though his life might not be that of a true Mustim—his heart 
is faithful and 


1 swear by the Lord of Might in Whose hand my soul and honour is, 
and by that great and high being (i.e. the Prophet) through whom I 
have got belief in God and am called « Muslim, thar no power in the 
world cain prevent me from saying the truth, inshk Allah (M 1 
206 £.), 72) 

I speak out what T consider to be the Truth, 


Tam not the simpleton of the mosque nor the educated of the Aifir. 
Felends and strangers are alike di with me, 
Because I can never confwe poison with sugar, 


He continued writing poems in both Persian and Urdu. In 1919 
he intended to compose a diwdn containing lyrics in both tongues, 
under the title Papers Marbrig, Message of the East (M 1 107). 
However, he eventually concentrated o Persian poetry for this pro- 
poted collection which was meant as an answer to Goethe's West: 
Outlicher Divan. As casly as in 1920 the poet*was sure that 


4 translation of the dfuiin will be necessary, because in it every side 
of Europe's intellectual life will be regarded, and it will be tried to 
warm a bit the cold thoughts and ideas of the West (MT 159), 


‘This ‘Message of the East’ which was published at the end of 1922 
is dedicated to King Amanullah of Afghanistan and includes some of 
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the finest Persian pocms Iqbal ever wrote. In the dedication the spit 
of Goethe is invoked, —of : 
the Sage of the West who was fascinated by the charms of Persia. 

As an introduction, Iqbal has written a short history of the Oriental 
movement in German literature, mainly relying on the study of A. F. 
J. Remy. 73) It is indeed remarkable that after the centuries old in- 
fluence of Persian poetry on Wester and especially German 
thought which culminated in Goethe and Riickert, we have here, for 
the first time, a genuine attempt of a qualified Eastern poet, endowed 
with wide knowledge of Western literature and thought, to 
to this poetical movement and enter into a dialogue with Europe. 

‘The Payam starts with a collection of 155 quatrains called /ile-pi 
Tair, Tulip of Sinai; then follows a group of pocms in different forms, 
which, like the quatrains, outwardly seem to be close to classical mo- 
dels but contain the whole philosophy of life which Iqbal had devel- 
oped in the Asir-i Khidi, though in a more lyrical form. The same 
holds true of the 45 ghwzaly of the third part of this book. The fourth 
and last chapter, Picture of the Europeans, gives poetical portraits 
or sketches of European poets, philosophers and politicians—some of 
them show the revolution which his philosophical ideals had under- 
gone since he had returned from Europe (f.i. the characterization of 
Hegel). 

Just as the Asmar, the Paydm, too, found some grim adversaries, 
and ia 1923 2 certain Karimuddin Barq published in Amritsar a 
paydm-i Aftib, in which he ttied to outdo Iqbal’s work which was to 
him a model of “mean mentality, self-praise, and ignorance of Persian 
literature” and was also “much too expensive”, *™) But the Paydm-i 
Marbrig, on which again R.A, Nicholson wrote a most illuminating 
note Islamica, Vol. 1, soon saw its second edition and is now 
perhaps the best known Persian work of Iqbal, which also quickly 
Rained fame outside India. Mehmet Akif, the Turkish poet of Islamic 
revival, got the book when he came to Egypt, and he, whose ideas 
are often very close to those of Iqbal, writes: 

T compared the poet to myself. Iqbal, who has read the whole poetry 

Ti) ALF J. Remy, The influcece of Indie and Purvis om the poriry of Germany, 


Columbia Univ. Diss. NY, 1904 
6) Tang, 146. 











the Sound of the Caravan's Bell. It is 2 book which shows clearer than 
anything else the spiritual development which had taken place in the 
poet’s mind and had lead him from the traditional way of feeling, of 
longing and tenderness and from the skilful adaption of some Eng~ 
lish poems, to a new way of life, In the end one finds a small collec 
tion of short poems which criticize with unusual sarcasm certain socio- 
political evils. The title is, as always in Iqbal’s works, most signifi- 
cant: (he symbol of the caravan's bell occurs as early as in the Answer 
(Jawi-i Shikwa) and is repeated in all phases of his poetry. *) 

My ringing cry has urged along the road 

the throng who lost their way upon the plain (Lile 140), 

He identified himself with the bell which, at the beginning of the 
journey, awakes the sleeping pilgrims to lead them to the goal which 
is the centre of Islamic faith, the Kaaba in Mecca, Already Maulini 
Raimi had used the symbol, *) and Fayéi, the mystical poet at Akbac’s 
court, sings: 

Tam the bell of the caravan 
1 am excused when 1 make noise— 9) 

78) Letter of 83.1541/1982 in Eyret Edip, Mobmet Abi), 1943, 

18) <Abdulwahhi Arsdm, introduction to the Arabic teanslation of the Paydmi 
Masbeip, 2 

Hy CF AK 4, 42, 73, #7, 144 267; PM 2, ef. 219; AH 29; ZA 167, One muy 
Perhaps even see in. Igbat's frequent use of the Bell-aymbot an implicit refutation 
of Hafiz’ complaint fo the famous 1. ghazal of his Diwan that thete is no rest for 
the lover, every moment the bell calling to new journeys 

%8) Ove cry is tike the bell in the caravan, 

of like thunder’s voice when the douds are wandering, 
Oh traveller, do not put the heart on any station, 
that ye may aot become sleepy at the time of atuaction, 
Diwan, ed. Pirdzanfar, No, 304 

79) Husain, Linde myisigne, p. 164. 
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inches fen samt trae  crear perp feller rae ghd 
bol: that the prophetically minded spirit must proclaim aloud his 
rt neonate “sleep of heedless- 


tie a aan ton Iqbal was—as recently has been discovered— 
involved in the composition of an “Urdu-course’ for secondary schools 
(together with Hakim Muhammad Shuja BA) in which he has laid 
down his educational ideals and selected such pieces of prose and 
poetry as might stir the will to life in the children, and introduce 
them into the “Secrets of Self”. 8° 

In these critical years of Indian history, Iqbal’s activity was mostly 
by his pen, since he did not like to interfere too much with political 
‘meetings ete.; only once in 1919 he mentions that he attended a meet- 
ing of the Lahore Muslims in which they decided not to partake in 
the celebration of Peace (i.e. the Allies’ victory over Germany; M II 
199). 

In 1922, the British Crown conferred a knighthood upon Iqbal, 81) 
During the post-war years, new and revolutionary ideas were ferment 
ing the Islamic world, Iqbal had regarded the Adilafat-movement, 
which gave so much fervour to the Indian Muslims, and united them 
for a short time with the Hindus, as a means for strengthening the 
cause of Islam; but it unfolded later on aspects in which "no sincere 
‘Muslim could join for a single minute" (M I 158, 1928). Whilst 
the situation of the Muslims in India became rather confused, Iqbal 
followed the different movements outside his country with great in- 
terest, The Turkish experiments attracted his attention. The modern- 
ist movement of the Russian Turks, especially of Masi Jarullih, who 
had contacted Muhammad ©AbdOh in Egypt and visited India several 
times, was of interest for Iqbal; the Russian reformer, who has also 
cooperated with the energetic propagandist “Ubaidullah Sindhi, has 
visited Iqbal in Lahore in 1935, and stayed later on in Bhopal, where 
the Nawwab protected him against the British (M 1 128, 1924; MT 
198, 1936). *2) The change in Turkey proper was partly welcomed 





4) Khurshid Ahmad, A rare compilation of Ighal, Ighal Rev, July 1961—In 
‘one of is letters Iqbal mentions that he had heen asked to write the chapter on 
Unlu Literature in the Cambridge History of India (M Il 75) 

Sl) Gf, Vahid, fe po a4 

2) About him, of. MR. Balabsn, Mass Carullah 1875-1949. 


Numex, Suppl. VI 4 
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by Iqbal, because Turkey was the first Islamic country to shake off 
the fetters of medieval mentality and had found a way of life of her 
‘own; partly the poet criticized sharply the reforms of Ataturk, since 
the country seemed simply to ape European manners and ideas, and 
to fe her glorious Islamic e 

ri ip amare are yor Pree 
kingdom of Hijaz in 1924, and had become thence ruler of the Holy 
Cities, Iqbal belonged to the admirers of the king who had again 
introduced the stem Wabhabite form of Islam in the homeland of 





ces which might enable the Muslims to a modern interpretation of 
their faith. *) The problem of #tibad, of free research into the sour- 
ces of Islamic life, Quein and tradition, became of greatest importan- 
ce to him, as it had been to Jamiladdia Afghiai and his followers. 
Iqbal intended to write an article on jjtihdd; and then thought of 

ing it in a complete book which he wanted to call ‘Islam as 
which should say that his "personal opinion may be 
wrong” (M 1 46). 

In the difficult situation with which India and the Muslims of the 
Subcontinent were confronted in the end of the twenties, Igbal could 
not keep aloof from practical politics. In 1927, he was elected to the 
Panjab Legislative Council, and was also Secretary to All Todia Mus: 
lim League, from which post he resigned in 1928 because of differen: 
ces of opinion especially in the question of provincial autonomy #1) — 
some authors have maintained that these activities were, essentially, not 
compatible with the lofty ideals he had preached in his poetry, *) 
Iqbal himself would surely have preferred to travel to Turkey and 








%9) Sulike 130, « nice story of an old saint who did not admit Iqbal to his place 
hrccause he had no beard, but after recognizing the great poet he run after hic and 
asked him to enter his room, 

8) SS MTEIX, 

%) ‘Thos Iqbal Singh, The Ardent Pilgriee, snd W. C. Smith, Maderm Liam 19 
India. Quaidi ASeam Jinnah, however, said in his speech on IqbalDay 9.1242 
He wus eat pect and philosopher, but ano or Jas than a practi politician 
(Tang 164 
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Egypt, pethaps also to Persia, for studying the institutions of Muslim 
education in these countries; he was in correspondence with Mustafa 
Marighi, the modernist rector of al-Azhar, and Professor Khalid 
Khalil of Istanbul University. However, he could not overcome the 
financial difficulties and complains that 

the Muslim princes of India ate absolutely unaware of it 

so gran of pending ey ft onan (M1838, 

At approximately the same time, a new collection of Persian poetry 

came out, the Zabiir-i ‘Ajam, Persian Psalms (1927) and it has been 
said that this book was dearest to Iqbal of all his literary products. 
‘A. J, Atberry characterizes the artistic standard of the book writing 
that 


Iqbal displayed here an altogether extraordinary talent for that most 
diene sha Getta of all Persian styles, the ghana. 80) 
‘The first part consists mostly of ardent prayer-poems, the second 
one again calls the slumbering people: 


Learn a new flight, learn a new sight 
get up from your deep sleep... (IL 19) 


In the last part, Iqbal has followed the pattern of the Gulshan-i ris, 
the Rosegarden of Mystery, a mystical question-and-answer-poem of 
Mahmid Shabistari, a Persian pantheistic mystic of the early 14th 
century, now introducing the reader, in this New Rosegarden (gul- 
than-i riz jadid) into his own philosophy of life, and of life-giving 
love, 

During the same period the poet was deeply involved in the pre- 
paration of lectures for the Universities of Hyderabad, Madras, and 
Aligath which he delivered at the end of 1928 and during the first 
weeks of 1929. His journey to South-India offered him the welcome 
opportunity of visiting Sultan Tipu’s tomb in Mysore, 

‘The lectures, which were published under the title Six Lectures on 
the Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (in later editions 
only: The Reconstruction...), are the philosophical essence of Iqbal's 
work. He wanted to represent anew Islam, and the title is likely to 
bear an implied allusion to the Vivification of the Science of Religion, 


88) Persian Pralmr, Introduction. 





The book the chapters: 
1. Knowledge and religious experience. 2, The test 
ofthe srltioes of stigous experince. 3, The of 


ing 
mortality. 5. The Spirit of Muslim Culture. 6, The principle of move- 
ment in the structure of Islam. Later on, a closing chapter Is Religion 
possible? was added. 

‘The lectures, which have beea recently translated into French, have 
attracted the interest of European orientalists very soon; they have 
been criticized and appraised *7); it was indeed admirable how Iqbal, 
to quote a French theologian, had the courage "to reconstruct the old 
practical religion of the desert in terms of psychology of labora: 
tory.) The lectures are the fruit of his philosophical studies 
aes nearly three decades, and give quite original views on 
Oriental and European philosophers who are interpreted some times 
in highly surprising ways. The combination of this kind of psycholo- 
gical elucidation of Islamic basic ideas, the attempt of a fresh inter- 
pretation of the Quein in the light of modem science, and the un- 
shakable faith of the author in the revelations on which Islam is based, 
give the book its weight for both Muslim and non-Muslim readers, 
Yet, a real evaluation of the work is epee only possible when it is 
read in the context of Iqbal’s poetry—a number of misinterpretations 
of the lectures can be avoided by a careful study of Iqbal’s poetry, a 
full understanding of his poetry, again, is impossible without a reiter- 
ated perusal of the—rather complicated—English prose of the Lectures, 





Rivomiruive te penée religienve ew filam; ef, the reviews by K. Paret, OLZ, 
and by G. Kamplimeyer WI, 19/1983, p. 122 ff "Durchweg im Buch finden 
wit densetben Weitblick, dieselbe Sorgfalt der Untersuchung. Er sebiipft aus den 
besten Quellen wie der orientalischen so der abendlandischen Literatur”. Fick, Der 
ranmivivcbe Tilam, CE. A. Jeffery in OM, XIV 1: 

%) V. Courtois S. J, Sir Mohammad Iybal, philosopbe 4 apologinte Indien, 1958, 
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» Two years after the Lectures were held, at the end of 1930, Iqbal 
presided aver the annual session of the Muslim League in Allahabad, 
and it was at that occasion that he laid the finger upon the problem 
of Muslim minorities which should form a separate unit inside or 
outside the British Empire in India. His speech of that occasion is one 
of the most important documents of Indian politics, and shows Iqbal's 
ideals in @ very lucid manner. He starts: 
ee iven the best ‘of my life to a careful of its 
policy, it are ie ilaoey Sod ie aout Te cat 
Grier tents it of Islam, as it unfolds itself in time, has, T 
think, given me a kind of insight into its significance as « world-fact. 
alae amb ar hye tsuanis tobe gabe ere 4 
the Maslims of India are determined to remain true to the spirit 








‘Islam, | propose not to guide you in your decisions but to 
the humble? wk of bringing clearly php dpsincredic tyes 
ieee ebay ~ Sere dead deerme the gescal character 


It was the moment, oe an idea was bom which was to take shape, 
17 years later, in the Republic of Pakistan— 

Netion ate bor in the hears of poet they prosper and die inthe 
of politicians 
had he written already in 1910 (SR 94). 

In the last months of 1951, Iqbal participated in the Second Round 
Table Conference in London as member of the Indian Muslim dele- 
gation which was lead by the Agha Khan; Maulind Ghulim Rasil 
Mehr, the editor of the paper Ingilab, accompanied him there, #9) 
On his way back, the poct-philosopher attended the World Muslim 
Congress in Jerusalem, and in late autumn 1932, he went back to Lon: 
don for the Third Round Table Conference. At that occasion, he met 
with Miss Farquharson, friend of Gandhi and most active worker 
for Indian freedom and for the cause of the Arabs; Iqbal’s correspon: 
dence with her in the following years touches the issues at stake for 
the Muslim communities (cf. M 1 445 ff.). 

On his way back, Iqbal visited Paris and saw there not only Henn 
Bergson, whose philosophy had influenced him in his youth, but also 
Prof. Massignon and discussed with him “his Nietzschean interpreta 


) SS 212; ef. id p. 166 about the commana! agreement. 





of Islamic influences on Dante's work %) 

In Italy, Iqbal met Mussolini whom he has praised in a long poem, 
(BJ 202), but has changed his opinion later on—he saw in him devil 
and saint combined (M II 315, 1934) and though he imagined him 
as a hero first, he intensely condemned his attacks on Abyssinia, just 
as Nietzsche had regarded Napoleon as a synthesis of "Unmensch 
und Ubermensch”, ®) (Pas $8, ZK 148). But in 1932, in his speech 
in All India Muslim Conference Lahore, he had still taken over his 


maxime: 


He who has steel has bead. ; 

T venture to modify it a bit and say: He who is steel has everything, 
Be hard and work hard, ‘This is the whole secret of individual and 
collective life (SS 55). 


It was at this occasion that Iqbal deplored the lack of political wis- 
dom in the minds of the Muslim leaders, and proposed the formation 
of one political organization all over the country, which should raise a 
national fund for the needs of the Indian Muslims and also the 
arrangement of youth leagues— 

Let then the fire of youth mingle with the fire of faith in order to 


enhance the glow of life and to create a new world of actions for 
‘our future generations (SS 58). 


In the same year of 1932, the indefatigable poet had published a 
new poetical work in Persian which he had dedkcated to his son Javid 
and called Javitnime, Already in his student days, Iqbal had the 
idea to write a book in the style of Milton's Paradise Lost. In some 
of his earlier works he has introduced Heavenly discourses; in 1916 


%) Kind communication of Prof. L. Massignon dated 30.1.61 

‘%) Cf. also BJ 137 fE Mu‘tamid's complaint in prison, ond SAbdureahmin 1. 
The heroic figure of Tariq who crossed the Sate of Gibealtar, has inspired several 
poems of Iqbal 

2) Le escatologin musnlmana en la Divina Commedis, Madrid, 1919, 

%) E, Benz. Der Obermenich, p. 117 
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he mentions a plan of an Urdu thamishan, The Land 
Ieaectioara psa poem Tyla 


its intention is to show what dead people have done world 
(M1E-173). se 


‘That was, essentially, not a virgin idea; other-worldy discussions 
are a common feature in world-literature, and the symbol of a heaven- 
ly journey was also widely used in Islamic mystical literature from 
eatly times. The longer Iqbal meditated on the mysteries of being and 
not-being, of time and eternity, of the glorious past and the still hid- 
den but hoped for glorious future of the Muslims, the more his ideas 
crystallized into a new poetical work— 
It will be « kind of Divine Comedy and in the style of Rims Marh- 
awit 
he writes in 1931 (M I 216), 


and its preface will be most interesting, therein will bees new w siege for 
India and Iran, perhaps for the whole world of 

Iqbal was acquainted with the literature of sey journeys as 
well as with Dante's Divine Commedia, and he was apprehensive of 
the good chance of expressing all his political and mystical views in a 
great, half-deamatic poem, He started—about 1930— collecting more 
precise informations about the character of the different spheres and 
planets according to the experience and speculations of Islamic mystics, 
for instance a rida of Muhammad Ghauth Gwiliiri dealing with 
the mystical aspects of the heavenly world, and a book called srr as- 
sami, Mystery of the Heaven, by a certain ‘Allama ‘Abdul “Aziz. ®*) 
He wanted to study these works not for scientific purpose but for 
learning 

what has been discovered, basing on religious experience, ie. on 
spiritual vision or revelation and inspiration (M 1 217) 

The book which resulted from these studies, is indeed a most fas- 
inating specimen of art. Written in Persian, it starts with a Prologue 
in Heaven and Prologue on Earth after the model of Goethe's Faurt, 
and leads the reader to the mecting-place of Iqbal and Maulini Rimi 





M11 373 Ef, a group of letters direced to Maulvt Salih Chishti in the Ni- 
imiya in Delhi. 





to the classical astrological pie sometimes shaped jn very 
original way—the poet finds the opportunity to sum up his philosoph- 


the spirit of Nictesche—in these discussions gal not ee displays 


and history of religions but also an amazing psychological insight. 
Onlly the ghezaly that are sometimes inserted, interrupting the simpli- 
city of the mathnawiform, are not always consistent with the text; 
the reason is that all of them are taken from earlier poetical works, esp, 
from the Zabiiré ‘Ajam.%®) Iqbal himself was fully aware of the 
importance of this work, and was sure that 


its translator will gain fame in Eucope (M 1 300, 1953). 


In the Javidname, the poet has taken the nom-de-plume Zinderid, 
Living Stream (v. 514). %) This is significant since he has used the 
symbol of the stream very often for representing the prophetic genius: 
just as Goethe has regarded the message of Muhammad in Mahomets 
Gerang under the symbol of the river, so has Iqbal (who had trans- 
lated this very poem into Persian, PM 151) understood this symbol 
4S appropriate; and the never resting river which cuts its way through 
stones and mountains, and brings life to the whole country, has al- 
ways been dear to him. #*) 

In autumn 1933 (20.10.-15.11.) Iqbal was invited by Nadir Shah 
of Afghanistan to visit Kabul, and to discuss the problem of a new 
University; %) he travelled together with his friends, the great scholar 





9%) PM 188, ZA 198, It 14. 21, 45, 52, 62. 

%) Ch, G, Scholem, Major Trends in Jewink Mysticivm, about the “oew ame” 
in Hekbalot Mysticism; of. also H. Cocbin, Avicewaa nd the visionary Recit, and: 
Le Récit 'Initiation. 

1) CE AH 134, J 1700 ff, Pas 30. 

05) SS XXIV, XXV. 





‘Sulayman Nadwi, and Sir Ross Masood, grandson of Sir Sayid Ahmad 
‘Khan and then Educational Minister of the Nawwab of Bhopal. 

Iqbal has described this journey in his small Persian diwin Musafir, 
(The Traveller), in which he extolls the Afghan ruler—who was 
murdered « few days after the Indian commission had left-—and advis- 
es his son Zahir Shah in a long and touching poem; Afghanistan 
was, in his view, one of the few Muslim countries which had not 
betrayed their old tradition, where the glory of Mahmid of Ghazna, 
the founder of Islamic rule in North-West India and destroyer of the 
temple of Somnath (Mus 27) and the spirituality of Sani, the mystic 
poet, are still alive. Together with the pocm Musifir a short Persian 
Mathnawi was published: Pas che bayad hard, ey agwimsi sharg? 
‘What is to do now, oh peoples of the East?, of which one admirer has 
said that it is the “riirat al-ikblay of the Quran in Pablawi”, 9) Le. 
a condensation of the contents of the faith and of Maulini Rimi's 
Mathnawt, since the poet repeats here once more his ideals of poverty 
and unity in glowing verses; he addeesses the Arabs praising the great 
deeds of their ancestors under the spiritual leadership of the Prophet, 
but complaining that they, too, have been allured by the Westerners 
{p. 51), and he sheds tears on the feuds of the Indians (p. 43 f.). 

Shortly after this visit to Afghanistan, Iqbal was invited by the 
Muslims of South Africa (M Il 310) for lecturing, and Oxford Uni- 
versity extended an invitation for the Rhodes Lectures in the same 
year of 1934 (M II 291). 19) He chose his favorite topic ‘Time 
and Space in Islamic Thought’, but due to his failing health it was 
impossible for him to leave India. A mysterious illness of the throat 
which prevented him from speaking with loud voice, had started after 
‘dd-Prayer in a cold morning, and resisted all medicine, 11) 

Notwithstanding this illness the poet persevered in expressing his 
Islamic ideals in new poems, He has symbolized himself in the poem 
shu‘a-i umid (ZK 105): though the sun is tired of struggling with 
the shadows, and will withdraw all his beams, one weak but cou- 
rageous sunbeam remains for carrying on his work, 





%) Tang. 23. 

400) He hoped for more jivitations: in a letter io 1934 (M11 510) he writes: 
“Brom a letter fom Germany it is usderstood chat an invitation will come for me 
from Turkey”. 

101) Cf, the poem Pas, 68 fF. 
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1934 Iqbal took his son Javid to Sirhind for a visit at the tomb of 
Ahmad Sithindi, and one year later he partook in the celebration of 
the 100, anniversary of Hili’s birth in Panipat. His relations with 
Aligarh University and the Jami‘ah Milliyah in Delhi were as close 
as ever. ? 

His political and literary enemies accused him of being only a 
gujtir ka ghaazi, a fighter with the word, without taking active part 
in the political strife of the country, or living up to his ideals; and 
later on, a critic like W. C Smith has taken over these arguments and 
contrasted his individualist ideals with his lack of understanding of 
the simplest political and social problems, 102) Iqbal—so runs the 
story—answered those critics: 

1 um a musician, 1 sing, and you dance, Do you want that T should 
start dancing with you? 103) 


But in reality, the tenser the situation of the minorities grew, the 
more involved he was ia Indian politics. Therefore he cooperated 
during the last years of his life with Me. Jinnah who now was to 
mobilize the Muslim League. Iqbal’s letters to Jinnah show a deep 
responsibility for the Indian Muslims who had willingly accepted 
slavery and, moreover, split into parties and groups instead of co: 
‘operating: 

Why hast Thou made me born in this countey, 
‘The inhabitant of which is satisfied with being a slave? (ZK 15). 


He complains of certain politicians of his time 


‘Anow he carries on with the Church, 

At other times he is in league with temple-dwellers 

His creed and his code is but bargaining. 

‘An ‘Antara in the cobes of Haydar —* 

Outwardly he displays concern for the faith, 

Yet inside he carries the thread of the infidels. 

Smiling with all, he is friend of none— 

Forsooth snake is a snake even when laughing (J 1315) 


In the poems written at that period, Iqbal pertinaciously dwells 
upon the dangers which come from the West, and teaches the only 





M2) Thus W. C. Smith, Le 137 tf 
103) Tang, 139, 
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road which seemed to be open for the Muslim world: to go back to 
the Qur'in and to the beloved Prophet, to revive the glory of times 
past: 

Both art and religion come from the East, 

From our Apeil rain comes the pearl in every shell (Pas 60). 

In 1936, the Urdu collection of poems called Bal-i Jibril, Gabriel's 
‘Wing, was published which contains, from the artistic point of view, 
perhaps the finest specimens of Iqbal’s Urdu poetry, among which 
the Great Prayer in Cordova and the Discussion of Lenin with God 
are especially worth mentioning. 

Already in the next year another collection of his Urdu poems fol- 
lowed which was dedicated to the Nawwab of Bhopal who had allotted 
4 monthly pension of Rs, 500,— to the poet. Its name is again sig- 
nificant: Zarb-i Kalim, the Blow of Moses: among the Islamic pro- 
phets, Iqbal had a predilection for Moses whose miracle of splitting 
the sea by his blow becomes here a symbol for the challenge he flings 
to the present civilization. The book is filled with bitterness, with 
harsh attacks against the loveless European civilization and educational 
systems— 


Do not expect the song of the harp in the battlefield! 


‘The last part contains 20 ghazalr under the name of ‘The Thought 
of Milrib Gul Afghin® in which Iqbal lays down his ideas of tribal 
distinction and attainment of liberty draped in a language more likely 
to appeal to the Pathans of the North-Western frontier. 

In spite of this activity in the field of Urdu poetry Iqbal himself 
expressed—in a letter to Maulvi ‘Abdulhaq, the Babi-yi Urdu—the 
view that he has 


no capability of serving Urdu from the philological point, but my 
philological attachment to it is not less than my religious attachment! 
(M1179) 


At the occasion of the translation of his Lectures into Urdu, he has 
confessed that he had some difficulties in putting his philosophical 
ideas in the Indian language because he had been brought up under 
the influence of Western philosophy. 

‘The last years of Iqbal's life were rendered more difficult by finan- 











a 


cial troubles; the treatment of his illness was rather expensive; and in 
May 1935 he lost his last wife, the mother of Javid and Munira, and 
it took him a while until he succeeded in finding a German lady for 
the education of the children. Perhaps the most severe blow was the 
sudden death of Sir Ross Masood #h 1936 for whom he composed an 
elegy which culminates in a mighty hymn on the all-conquéring power 
of Self. 1 In 1937 his eyes developed cataract, and he was nearly 
completely deprived of reading and writing, 195 

Soe aes ln Be poses Wh ee patacial pina aay 
the despair which overwhelmed the poet at times. One of his greatest 
grievances was that he was unable to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca 
and visit the Prophet's tomb at Medina. But this personal grief was 
only part of his distress about the destiny of the Indian Maslims. He 
apprehended the world-wide catastrophe to come, and was afraid lest 
his mission had not had any result. Therefore he compared himself 
to that flower which he loved most: 


‘The goods of my bear isthe knowledge of pin, 
ts the never reaching compat 
danse my grave the tulip will be nice: 
hich sk pre silent and has a bloody heart (AH 13) 


In spite of all these difficulties Iqbal never ceased planning new 
books: he wanted to publish a work Aids fo the study of the Quran, 
in which his personal interpretation was to be laid down; and since 
Jong he had thought of composing a work similar to Nietzsche's Alio 
sprach Zarathustra which should be called The Book of a Forgotten 
Prophet. As a lawyer, his special interest was concentrated on the 
problem in how far Muslim law was applicable to the present con- 
ditions, and he had already collected a bulk of material for a recon: 
struction of Muslim law. Maulana Maudoodi was invited to help him 
in the classification of the raw material during the last months of his 
life; unfortunately, the book—which would have been of paramount 
importance for the constitutional problems in Pakistan—has not been 
completed, and not even brought into a raw draft. 106) 

Igbal’s New Year's Message which was broadcast by Radio Lahore 


18) Vahid, o.¢. p. 188 ff. in translation. 

105) A visit of Tagore in 1935 is mentioned M 1 287; Pandit Nehru also visited 
Iqbal (cf, Sing «6. p. 137), 

108) Maudoodi, Jilamic Constitution, Introduction. 





cécy, they'll acres be CBE to Sad a happy and 
contented life and the beauriful ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity 
will never materialise. Let us therefore begin the New Year with the 
prayer that God Almighty may grant humanity to those who are in 
| eee I 


Tn March, Iqbal’s illness took a turn for the worse; in a last article 
he defended his ideas of supeanationalism of Islam against Husain 
Abmad Madani of Deoband, a Congress man, His last visitor in Lahore 
was H. H, von Veltheim-Ostrau with whom he discussed, as long ax 
hhe could stand it, German philosophy. A few hours later, in the 
moming of April 21, 1938, the poet passed away— 

4 true Muslim will welcome death with a smile. 107 


Strange enough that one of the Indian Muslim poets had discovered 
in advance the chronogram of his death in the poem Musdfér in the line 
fidy u ikblas w safa digi namind — (Mis, 27) 
‘Thore remained no longer sincerity, purity and clearness, 
the numerical value being 1557 h,/1938. 1%) 
‘The wellknown scientific quarterly of Indian Islam, Lilamée Culture, 
wrote in the obituary note: 
In mourning him we do not conceive of his desth ax that of a single 
man; we realize that something that appears in a nation perhaps once 


in a century, something that was infinitely precious in, and because of, 
its uniqueness, has been suddenly taken from our midst. The world of 





407) CE Rumi 190 

108) Vahid oc, p. 199; as far as Tam aware it was Hafeez Hoshyarpari, a well- 
known Urdu-poet of Pakistan and himself expert in composing 12°rthb (verses with 
numerical value), who discovered this 
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Islam is like a bleeding body from which a vital limb has been cut 
away at a time. when it wes needed mast, 108) 


But non-Muslims alike deeply deplored the death of ‘the poet-philo- 
sopher, and Rabindranath Tagore, in an admiring sense of comrade- 
ship, used nearly the same expression as the Hyderabad Muslim jour- 
nal had done when he said that 

et ee ee that like a mortal wound will 
a long time to heal. 110) 

After Iqbal’s death, a collection of mostly Persian and a few Urdu 
poems of his was published as Armaghinet Hijéz; dispersed poems 
have been collected in the Bagiyit-s Igbal and other works. 

The poet had to struggle during his lifetime against heavy odds: 
against British Imperialism, the encroachment of Western civilization, 
Indian narrow nationalistic concepts, and the lethargy of the Muslim 
intelligentsia and the common people. This constant struggle on dif- 
ferent fronts has moulded some of the most important aspects of his 
work which cannot be easily separated from the outward conditions 
under which the poetphilosopher had to live. When he died, the 
situation not only in the subcontinent but all over the world seemed 
more hopeless than ever; Iqbal himself anticipated the war which was 
to break out one year after his death. 

‘Ten years later Pakistan was established which has accepted Iqbal 
as her national poet and spiritual father; 1) his simple tomb in front 
of the grand Badshahi Mosque in Lahore appests like a symbol of his 
deep attachment to the fundamentals of Islam, and may remind the 
visitor of that word of the Quein which Iqbal used to quote with 
preference: 


Verily God does no change the situation of men unless they change 
what is in themselves (Sure 13/12). ’ 


108) April 193%,p, 127 

19) G. J. Candeeva, Iyhal and emergent Lilam, (hectogeaphed manuscript which 
the author kindly sent me about 1 years tuck), p. 6, About Tagore’s attitude 
towants Iqbyl cf. the letter be wrote to Dr, Luma’ who had found some similarities 
between him and tobal, « fact which he acknowledged very gladly (M 1 7) 

"1 Le Got, Fermar wrote, in 1932, about Iqhal’s Pakistan: Project: “Here at least 
‘4 clear picture, but ideals are seldom fully attained. At least the leaders know their 
minds. Can they carry the manses with them? Yes, provided the masses take more 
‘kenerally to education... We can agree with the cloning words of Iqbat's: Presidential 
Aiidres, Koran 5/104 Hold fast to yourself; no one who exreth can hurt you, pro 
Vided you are well-guided” (Whither Islam, 233.6). 
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c) THE Asstienic SIDE oF His Work 
Igbal’s fame spread rapidly after his death, and his aspirations to 
bbe the “poet of tormorrow” which he had expressed so often in his 


1 do not imagine language as an idol which must be adored, but as a 
medium for expresing purposes (M I 56). 


‘Thus he has, on several occasions, declared that he did not feel a 
poct in the traditional sense of the word, The high duty of a poet as 
he understands it, is repeated in most of Iqbal's articles and poems; 
already in the Asrar (ch, VIL) the poet is compared to Khizr, the 
mysterious leader of Moses to the fountain of life, 


His thoughts dwell with the moon and the stars, 

He creates beauty and knows not what is ugly 

He is a Khizr, and amidst his darkness is the Fountain of Life: 
All things that exist are made more living by his tears 


and Iqbal has dwelt intensely upon the glory of this “life-giving poct- 
prophet” and upon the dangers which arise from the work of those 
lifeless and deadening poets, whose songs are mere poison, Every art 
has to be devoted to the strengthening of human personality and na- 


412) IC 1939/13 mentions the first Igbal-Day in Hyderabad/Deccan, where ia 
De. Raziuddin Siddiqui gave @ lecture on Igbal’s Philosophy of Death: Dr. Yusuf 
‘Husain Khan, too, partook in the meeting; in Lahore a similar meeting was held 
‘Two years later, the same magazine (IC, 1941/389) writes about the Igbal-Day in 
Lahore: "Iqbal was described... not only as one of the greatest poets of the world 
‘but also a political prophet who first visualized the ideal of separate Muslim 
‘State in todia It was the year after Muslim League had accepted the Pakistan 
ideal as thei¢ political progeamme—A vivid impression of the large number of 
meetings on Iqbal Day 1962 cas be gathered from the Pakistani newspapers of 21.4 
and 224 1962, beginning with the menage of the President. 








that brings droosiness and makes us shut our eyes 
the mer of which alone Life depends, is « manage of dasy od 





A 
of life and power. 134) 


In his condemnation of poetical art qua art Iqbal is in accordance 
With the teachings of the Quran and with the sayings of the Prophet 
who had characterized the greatest artist among the pre-Islamic poets, 
Ime'l-<ais, as leader of people towards Hell, The Sura 26, surnamed 
asb-sbiCara, The poets, points to the dangerous att of the poets who 
are inclined to tell lies, and Goethe has, in the chapter on ‘Mahomet’ 
in his Noten und Abbandlangen zum West-Oxslichen Diwan, taken 
up this QuPinic verdict in contrasting poct and both ace 
seized and enthusiasted by one God, but the poet trifles his gift, en- 
joying it and making people enjoy it, whereas the prophet fixes his 
eye only on one specific goal and uses the simplest possible means 
for gaining it, preaching one single doctrine in order to collect the 
peoples around it like around a flag, That is exactly what Iqbal wants 
from his ideal poet. 

And there is a second problem for the Muslim author. Islam has 
never produced a religious-aesthetic philosophy. Since all what is in 
heavens and on earth is bound to perish but God's face (Sara 55/26 f.) 
the beautiful things of this world are never scen as a goal in themsel- 
ves. Islamic art, in its most perfect examples, is that art which rises 








MO) h-Tang, 105, 
M4) ef, also J 1168 
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from religious roots: there are the mosques and the minarets, like 
stone-made cries “God is Great”, rl ni 
subtleties, developed for preserving the Quean appearance, 
qaamnaessteaterutes aaa etn aussie aaa 
endless varieties of abstract arabesques that may be compared to the 
‘ghazal in poetry: arabesques which scem to be without beginning and 
without end, and which if applied f.i. to the wall of a mosque, may 
withdraw the visitor from his worldly environment and uplift him 
into the presence of God Who is beyond all forms. But that was not 
enough to develop aesthetics proper in Islam, 

‘The perfect beauty of some masterpieces of Islamic art can be 
judged from the religious point of view—as inspiring awe and fas- 
cination—; the other side of the art shows quite a different aspect: 
H, Ritter has focussed the fact that non-religious poetry in Arabia as 
well as in other Islamic countries which sings of wine and love, enters 
with these subjects in the field of the religious interdiction, the Aardn, 
and has therefore always been suspected by the religious Teaders, 115) 
‘one may remember the expression mafth ash-sbaitan, ‘expectoration af 
Satan’, for erotic poetry, an expression which dates back to Muham- 
mad himself, Mystical poetry, on the other hand, has tried to sing ia 
many words the ineffable mystery of Union, and there exist mystical 

of unsurpassable beauty in all Islamic languages. However even 
in this field the formal clement wins whereas genuine religiosity fades 
away, and there remains nothing but a spiritual play, “das Geistreiche” 
as Goethe has put it, The blending of mystical and profane meaning, 
the willfully used ambiguity of symbols, the stress on the pessimistic 
aspects of life which was in vogue in classical Persian and Urdu liter 
ature, the endless expression of languish, the hopeless sighs of the 
frustrated lover—all these were features of poctry (and in a wider 
meaning also of music) which appeared to a prophetically minded 
it like Iqbal extremely dangerous, He wanted literature to be op- 
imistic (M II 56, 1918). This is also the reason for his criticism of 
Hafiz whose poetical art—if taken only as art—he highly admired 
but who 
did not sharpen the sword of the Self (ZK 127). 


‘The same struggle which he launched against the favorite poet of 





8) HE Ritter, Lorthodowie walle une part dans la décadence?, p. 17S 
Nomen, Suppl. VI Fy 
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praises Islam which has, essentially} no amusements— 
no theatres, no music-halls, no concerts, and better so. The desire for 
amusement once satisfied soon becomes insatiable, The of 
amotement ia Manlim comtries Indicate acter nor 

nor blantness of the sense for enjoyment; it that the 


these countries find ample amusement and enjoyment in the quiet cit- 
cles of their homes... (SR $3) 


He saw clearly, when exposing this simple and austere ideal—which 
has remained the ideal of millions of Muslims all through the cen- 
turies—how dangerous the impact of European amusements would 
prove for the younger generation, and it was unquestionable for him 
that none of the poetical arts, or music or painting, which were intro- 
duced from the West would be able to uplift people spiritually and 
morally, Neither from the West nor from among their own ranks a 
poet in the ideal meaning, an artist of high standard could be ex: 
pected. And Iqbal writes, in his Foreword to the Maragga’si Chaghtay, 
an album of paintings of Abdurrahman Chaghtay: 


‘The spiritual health of & people largely depends upon the kind of 
inopintion that their poss "and ania rccve. The ingptaion ef ¢ 
single decadent, if his art can Sure his fellows to his songs, may 

mote ruiaous t0 a people than whole battalions of an Attia or Chen. 
giz... 110) 


It is interesting to note that Iqbal, as long as he talks about poets 
and poetry, acts like a prophet pouring his wrath over the useless 
devastators of individuals and peoples wherea¥, when preaching his 
feligious ideals, he uses the classical literary forms, and expresses his 
thoughts in most sublime poetry, using the traditional symbols of his 
predecessors whom he otherwise so strongly attacked, 

18) Bk i examining’ chat gal wrote te Roreword.tp thin bole oF paintings 
since one would see in Abdurrahman Chaghtay's highly romantic pictures which 
draw inspiration from classical miniature style, rather certain. decadence then 
the freshness and vigour which Iqbal described as the geal of art. His most interest. 


ing statements about poetical art are foued in his Letters to Dr. Lama (in M 1); 
sf also M 11371, about Poetry and Logical Truth SR U4 
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“Iqbal has, in his first Persian poem, quoted the famous couplet 
which opens Maulana Riimi's Mathnaw?, 

Hearken the reed, 


but instead of symbolizing by the reed-flute the home-sick soul longing 
back for her eternal “reed-bed” as thousands of poets had done since 
Rami’s time, he writes: 

‘Away from the reed-bed, the reed became happy, 

The music was released from its prison (AK 292 £.). 

‘That will say that only longing and a never-fulfilled desire can 
awake an artist's creativeness. Similarly Iqbal says, a few years later; 

Don't be worried that the world gives not out its secret, 
Por what the rose cannot say, the complaining bird can say it. 

Iqbal has taken over, in both cases, an age old symbol, turning it, 
however, in an unexpected way: In the second verse the stress lies 
not upon the self-conceited flower, in its never-changing beauty (the 
rose had been for mystics of all centuries the manifestation of God's 
perfect beauty, !*7) but upon the plaintive nightingale who is made 
‘creative by love and longing— 

May the station of longing never be traversed! (ZK 126), 

‘This way of dealing with the traditional symbols of Persian-Urdu 

poetry is very significant of Iqbal’s poetical art— 
My object is a fresh meaning, 
Ie is allowed when I repeat something already said (PM 130). 


Though Iqbal has condemned the official poetry which was in 
use in all Islamic countries, as “funeral of love and intoxication” (ZK 
128), he has adopted the classical style in both his Persian and Urdu 
poems. Perhaps he needed strong bindings for the new ideas he was 
to put before his audience, and there is no doubt that the traditional 
forms wellknown to all his countrymen offered great possibilities 
for a gifted poet. Besides that (and this fact is often not realized by 
outsiders): the memorability of classical poetry with its strongly de- 
termined metres and its monorhyme is immense. There is a very 
peculiar art of reciting poetry in the East, and especially in the Indian 


17) cf Schimmel, Rose wmd Navévigll 
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subcontinent: the poem is recited, with or without a special melodious 
intonation, and every line is repeated once more either by the reci- 
tator himself or taken up by the public which listens untired for 
hours and hours, and learns easily by heart the new verses; the effect 
of a single well-stid line can raise'a large audience simply up to e- 
stasy. By writing poetry in the classical style to which Indian Mus- 
Jims were accustomed, Iqbal could secure for bis ideas a larger 
audience , and make them more well-known. That is also underlined 
by his use of symbols. 125) 

‘The classical Persian—and consequently Urdu—poetry has worked 
‘out a long list of symbols which are used again and again, and which 
every poet has elaborated and sublimated according to his personal 
taste; it suffices to mention here Rose and Nightingale, Moth and 
Candie, King and Slave, the narcissus-like eyes, the hyacinth-like 
curls of the Beloved etc. All of them are repeated since centuries, 
Iqbal showed a strong predilection for contrastypairs which are al 
ready common in classical use, but which he selected fromout his 
deep belief in the polarity of life: it is, however, not so much the 
moth and the candle or the rose and the nightingale which are found 
comparatively rarely in his lyrics, but abstract pairs like Love and 
Reason, jamal (Divine Beauty) and jalal (Divine Majesty), fagr 
(spiritual poverty) and Kingdom, &Aalvat (solitude) and jalvat (ma- 
nifestation), or the historical figures of Abraham and Nimrud, Moses 
and Pharao, etc. 11°) ‘These contrast-pairs form a typical part of his 
poetry and—inserted into verses with a metre which allows the 
hemistich to be split into two parallel halves—can be understood and 
memorized very easily by everybody. The same holds true for the 
standard types of historical figures whom Iqbal used as ciphers of 
the True Believer or Perfect Ego who braves all dangers: he has 

’ 








About the symbolism in Persian postry v. Goethe's Noten wad Abhendlungen 
sum WenOutichew Diwon; the Intsoduction of J- von Hammer in his Gerchichie 
der schonen Redebieste Perriens is still readable; cf. also A. Bausani, Storia della lets 
erature Persians, and his Storie delle leneratere del Pakistan 

119) A typical example is BJ 118: 
The beauty (jumal) of love and intoxication is saieawie! (flute-playing) 
‘The pewer (juldl) of love snd intoxication is biniyéat (independence) 
The perfection (hand!) of love and intoxication is the garf of Haydar (ie. the 
capacity of the hero SAI). 
‘The end (call) of love and intoxication is the letter (Aerf) of RUsi (a com: 
mentator of the Qu:%Sa), 











besides the heroes of early Islam a number of princes who are well- 
known to all Indians (albeit, we must admit, not too much loved by 
them!) 29): the reader meets often with Sultan Mahmad of Ghazna, 
eae es ee ive oe aatig wa 
tional one Persian poetry; then, astonishing enough, Nadir Shih 
of Persia, the destroyer of Delhi, and the Afghan warrior-king Ah- 
Sip rye anlor remeron eee 
of Panipat in 1761 had endeared him to the Muslims—Iqbal has a 
certain predilection for the Afghans which made him even write an 
illuminating article on Khushhal Khatak, the “father of Pashto poe- 
try” and rebel against Aurangzeb’s rule; Tipu Sultan of Mysore, the 
last independant South Indian Muslim ruler, 12") became as favorite 
a diagram as the medieval Turkish princes Sanjar and Toghrul of 
the Seljukid house; yet, Iqbal has never transformed the great Emper- 
ors of the Moghul dynasty into prototypes of religious fervour, but 
has mentioned them only incidentically. And he has never used those 
similes which point at the outmost humiliation of man, f.i. the very 
common comparison of the lover's head to the ball in the polo-stick 
of the beloved's curl and similar expressions—that makes out the 
difference with traditional poetry. This peculiar kind of selectivity 
shows itself also in the symbols taken from nature: though Iqbal has 
written some of his most exquisite poems in honour of spring, and 
especially about springtime in his beloved Kashmir, he prefers one 
flower for expressing his ideals: it is not the traditional rose but the 
tulip which has inspired him to invent the most glowing images; 
this flower, coming fromout the darkness of its root, is for him the 
symbol of the Ego yearning for manifestation; it is like the flame 


130) "The gardener tried the power of my song 

He sowed my verse and reaped « sword” (AK 3). 
Iqbal quotes £1. Aybak, the founder of the dynasty of Slave-Kings in Delhi, SOct 
the Afghan leader who destroyed the Empire of Ghaana; Ghori; cf. BJ 107, 1375 
and alto Khushhal Kihatak Khan though be was the antagonist of the otherwise 
praised Moghul emperor Aurangzeb, and representative of Pathan nationalism 
(aboot Khushhal cf, Bausanh, Leterature del Pakistan, N24; G. Morgenstiorne 
Kbushbal Kban, RCAJ June 1960; cf. BJ 206 and the quotation J 1640) 

121) For Tipu Sultan ef. M If 89, 92. J 1584 ff, ZK 71 ete; when the proposal 
comme 10 call & military school after Iqbal's name, be hitmself expressed the wish 
to have it named after Tipe Sultan (M 1 246). Now a warship of Pakistan bears 
the ame of Tipu Sultan; another one thut of Tughril 
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of Sinai (therefore the title of his collection of quattains, Tulip of 
Sinai) through which God spoke, and which is waiting for a Moses 
‘who might understand its secret; it is the martyr since pre-cternity in 
in its blood:stained shirt. < 
‘Then one finds the falcon, symbol of the free man—a bird which 
is often refered to in the lyrics of Iqbal’s spiritual master Rimi; the 
falcon admonishing its children is a common subject in Iqbal's 
. There is also the firefly, thousands of which glimmer on 
the Canal Bank in Lahore in warm summer evenings: it, too, be 
comes the symbol of the Self: 


The speck of dost was vtlized by my burning song: 
It unfolded wings and became 4 firefly (AK 631). 
‘And there is the dew-drop which aims not at losing itself in the 
abysmal depths of the ocean of Divine life, as in traditional poetry, 
but which is 


stormeridden like the ocean (AK 40) 


and will rather become a solitary pearl than disappear in the waves, 

These are some of the key-symbols which Iqbal has used in his 
poctry after his return from Europe till his death. 12) At large, 
his poetry is, compared to the stylistic complication of other oriental 
pocts, eather straightforward, and free from exaggerated symbolism 
or mere plays of words. 


Symbol and allusion are not suitable of this time, 
‘And T have not got the art of word:making (BJ 214) 


As to the forms, Iqbal has, as we have already pointed out, never 
used free rhythms, but has remained, on the whole, faithful to the 
assical models of art; only in the Payam-i Mashrig he sometimes 
chooses freer forms which remain, however, bound by rhyme and 
rhythm. He has excelled in the art of rubii, the quatrain, either in 
the classical rhyme scheme aaxa with fixed metre or in the more 
popular type ahah, expressing in this poetical form—which had always 
been the vehicle of mystical or frivolous apercus—sometimes ideas of 
great boldness. 
As to the ghazal, Iqbal himself had written in his thesis: 


‘The butterfly imagination of the Persian flies, half incbriated as it 
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ly be taken as units, without 
losing their charm, It is, nevertheless, the dominating note of his 
philosophy of Self, which gives even the ghazal’ a certain unity and 
@ persuasive power. 12%) 

The form which is most suitable for didactic purposes is the math- 
nawi, the distichs, for which Iqbal has accepted since his first at- 
tempt in this form in 1912 (sham aur sbi%ir, Candle and Poet, 
BD 201) the metre used by Maulind Rimi in his Marbnawi, a 
metre which was wellknown to everybody in the Persian-Indian 
world and which enabled him at occasions to insert into his own 
poetry original verses of Rimi, or distichs which he slightly modified. 

In the so-called sigi-mimes, again in distich-form, the poct invokes 
the cupbearcr to bring fresh wine and then turns to the burning issues 
of his poetry: the development of personality, the lifegiving force 
of love, and Islamic ideals and political problems, 

Is has always been a problem for the orientalist whether or not 
one should take the poetical expression of an Oriental poet as a true 
reflection of his own experiences, or whether the traditional form 
has so completely veiled the peculiar ideas and personal circumstan- 
ces of the writer that is is sheer impossibility to examine his “spirit- 
ual development” of to reconstruct his life from his work. Can the 
work of a poet been taken literal when he uses antiquated symbols 
and confines himself in the traditional hedge of the prescriptions 
‘of metre and rhyme? 124) 


122) A symbobindex of Iabul's work is lacking until now, the fine attempts of 

fring his poetsy according to acxthetic views have teen made by Dr. Syed 
lah in several Urdu articles which are collected in bis book ghd! £1 magmas, 

423) ef, EY IV 1113 (Urdu); Contemporary Indian Literature, p 30%; “He rose 
with the mastery of 4 genius and gave the ghaeal « new turn... By the Midas touch 
of his yenius he turned to gold all that he wrote and enlarged the froatier of poetic 
expression by suggestivencss." 

W21) CEH. HE. Schaeder, Lift sick die “eeliiche Rmtwieklang’ des Dichters Hetis 
Jertutelen? 
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Iqbal himself answered a young man who had asked him the 
meaning of his allusions to Timur, the grim destroyer of Muslim 
civilization, as a symbol of life-power: : 

‘The ‘Timur's irit does not mean to qui the dimiriyit, 

tr it neo make = oe Co A Bare a 
Ti is sis ‘explanation any 

fiphe to think thes allusion as the teal wiew of the poet (M Tt 315, 

1934). 


‘This explains the poetical use of rulers like Nadir Shah as diagram 
for life-power, and the poct’s own sentence contains also an objec: 
tion against too literal an interpretation of many of his poems. 

But, as we pointed out before, Iqbal did not feel himself a poet in 
classical sense— 


I have no interest in the art of poetry, but I have some special ine 
tentions for the declaration of which 1 have chosen the way of 
poctiy because of the state and traditions of this countey (M T 195, 
1935). 


Iqbol’s poetry, notwithstanding his negative opinion of artistic 
values as such, is generally of a very high standard, and sometimes 
he reaches a height of beauty and intensity which is rarely found 
even in classical lyrics. However, the comparatively small number of 
poetical symbols he used, and the untiring repetition of one and 
the same basic idea throaghout a period of nearly 30 years, further 
the complete absence of any personal allusion to erotic subjects make 
him indeed more an exponent of prophetical thought than a poet in 
the classical sense, Whilst even the poetry of Mauling Rimi is filled 
with the intense glow of his personal attachment to his spiritual be: 
loved Shamsaddin, and later Husimaddin Chelgbi, Iqbal is concerned 
only with his doctrine of Self and his strife for the new life of Islam 
in Indis. Around this centre of gravity tums his whole poetry, and 
with the singlemindedness typical of the prophetic mind he uses 
‘every occasion to preach these doctrines (poetically!), and to hammer 
them into the mind of his people 

For his own pocms it is true what he writes in 1930 to a young 
friend, that a poem should not be dissected from the aesthetical point 
of view but judged according to the effect or the impression whicit 
it leaves in the human heart (M Il 372). Art is living only in 50 far 
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‘THE AESTHETIC SIDE OF His WORK at 


poet or any artist has poured his heart-blood into it. In both 
great Urdu-collections he has highlighted this fact: 


and: 


From the blood of the architect are constructed 

‘The tavern of Hafiz and the idol-temple of Bihzad (ZK 151), 125) 
an allusion to the wine-lyrics of Hafiz (which are, in any case, taken 
here as symbol of a perfect work of art) and to the miniature-paint- 
ings of Bibzid, the greatest of classical Persian miniaturists, “To 
draw one’s picture with one’s own blood” (AH 123) was Iqbal’s 


He has never ceased to represent the poet in his highest destina- 
tion: he should be the seeing eye of the people (BD 33), a man 


who apprehends the melody already from the trembling of the chords 

(PM 232), 

i.e. who is endowed with the vision of the future, a future which he is 
to search and to create himself: 


‘The nature of a poot is entirely searching, 

he is the creator and the cherisher of wishes 

‘The poet is like the heart in the breast of the nation, 
4 nation without a poet is like a heap of clay (J 363), 


and Iqbal continues in this steain of thoughts, after having condemned 
the art which makes peoples blind and deaf and devoid of creative 
ness: 


If the object of poetry is, to make men, 
then poetry is the heir of prophecy (J 363) 


If it bears the message of eternal life it is like the song of Gabriel, 
“w6) Ch ZK 417, 112. Hafiz and Bibead, otherwise coodemoed ax models of 
perilous traditional urt snd yeductors of peuple are when in verses like this ax 
Symbols of highest power of expression—that shows the ambigwity of symbotism 
which sometimes can be mer with 1m Iqbal’s poetry 
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the angel who brought inspiration to the Prophet, or the cry of Isri- 
fil, the angel announcing resurrection (ZK 133). 

Tgbal’s ies! of poetry may be compared to that which Rudolf 
Pannwitz, himself philasopher-poet, has written down as his ideal: 





Und xwar als heilige Triebkeatt, welche alte Wirklichkeiten vornich: 
ten und neue schaffen kana. Sic befreit damit dic Zeitgenossen von 
dem Druck ihrer Zeit, deren sie nicht Herr werden. Denn sic, die 
role Dichtung, entfesselt in ihren Seelen einen produktiven Prozel, 
dee stirker ist als jede Gegenwart und es rermag. ihr die Zukunlt 
au entreisen oder entbinden, 128) 


Poetry as active history and history-making prophecy, that is the 
supreme goal of Iqbal’s aesthetics. 


d) His Reucious Motives 


Thirty years ago, Lt, Col. Ferrar wrote in the Work “Whither 
Islam” (p. 204 ff.) about Muhammad Iqbal: 


The strength and fervour of his love for Islam as an ideal which if 
fully realized should suffice for man’s every want in this world and 
the next 


and continued: 


His wide reading and his poetic temperamett have created in his 
mind 30 attactive and so ipl iting a picture of the simplicity, the 
force and the appeal of eatly Taam ‘hat his. ula preoccupation 
centres round a return to that simple creed in order to regain what 
he believes Islam to have lost, 


Indeed, the religious motif is the axis on which Iqbal's whole 
system of thought revolves, and which is reflected in his poetry 
158) RL Pomwite, Beige x0 sheer europlinchew Keiter, p. 202 (Der Dicer 
und das Zeitgedicht) 
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as strongly as in his prose writings, though he was interested in a wide 
range of subjects. Religion, philosophy, and theology ask the same 
ions about the destiny of man, and these three forces are 
together in Iqbal’s work. But he himself has expressed al- 

ready on the first page of his Lectures where his basic interest lay: 


Religion is described thus as a power of the utmost importance in 
the life of individuals as well as nations (S$2/IV). Iqbal has tried in 
both poetical and philosophical ways of expression to. manifest his 
ideal of religion as a force 

which means to find one’s Self (Mus 7) 
or, as he says in the end of his Lectures (1. 198): 


‘The end of the ego's quest it not emancipation from the limitations 
of individuality, it is, on the other hand, a more precise definition of 
it, The final act is not an intellectual act, but a vital act which 
deepens the whole being of the ego, and sharpens his will with the 
creative assurance that the world is not something to be merely seen 
or known through concepts, bat something to be made and re-made 
by continuous action, 








Activation of individual and community, that is for Iqbal the 
meaning of teligious experience. 

In his Lectures he has analyzed in great detail the mystic and the 
prophetic type of religious experience, with a strong predilection for 
the prophetic type as that which bears fruitful results in daily life. 
He has never denied the irrational background of religious phenom: 
ena in general and of Islam in particular, in contrast to many of 
his contemporaries who tried to interpret Islam in a purely ration- 
alistic way as a reasonable religion perfectly compatible with West- 
em science, and whose theology was devoid of the numinous ele- 
ment 

I do not want anything from philosophy nor from the Molla 
“that is death of the heart, and this is destruction of thought and 
vision (BJ 101), 


of, again: 
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” MUHAMMAD IQBAL. 
‘Truth, revealed through pure reason is i of bringing that 
fire of living conviction which personal alone can bring 
(1. 179). ‘ 


Imin, faith, is defined by Iqbal as “the vital way of appropriating 
the Universe” (L 109)—far away’ from both the blind acceptance 
of given traditional religious forms and the merely ratiofalistic ap- 
proach to the central problem of life, the relation between man and 
God. We cannot but admit that this way of interpretation of religion 
is much more in tune with the original Islam with its overwhelming 
feeling of the omnipresence and omnipotence of the living God than 
rational explanation which has been—and is still being—given by 
many defenders of Islam against Christianity, Not the fact that Islam 
was more “reasonable” than Christianity and that its God could be 
described in the scholastic definitions of catechism as learnt by heast 
by every boy, proved, for Iqbal, the real greatness of his own religion, 
but its dynamic, life-giving character which he proved out of the 
Quen in a sometimes very personal way of exegesis. 

Iqbal was fully aware that 


before one throws a critical view on my word it is necessary to be- 
come acquainted with the Islamic truths (M I 214), 
And he was also not unmindful of the fact that Islam, in 
in his country, had acquired traits completely alien to its original 
simplicity, that the Muslim had even out-hindoed the Hindus: 
1 am sure that, if the Holy Prophet would appear once more and 
teach Islam in this country, then the people of this country would 


fot be able to understand the Islamic truth due to the existing con 
ditions and behaviours (20.1.25). 


Indeed, the situation of Islam in India had be eins very much, 
Life was spent mostly in the blind acceptance of accustomed symbols 
which were taken erroneously for reality, a situation which led to 
fundamentalism, whereas these symbols—be it the creed, be it 
the traditions about the life of the Prophet—had become void of 
their trae religious significance. The task for Iqbal, and his 
fellow-reformers, was to come to 4 reinterpretation of the tra- 
ditional symbols, so that the outworn forms were filled again with 
life. And that was possible only through participation in that power 
which once had given birth to the symbols: through the religious ex: 











mysticism which blinded actualities, enervated the people and kept 
them steeped in all kinds of superstition. From its high state ax a 
force of spiritual education, mysticism had fallen down to. a mere 
means of exploiting the ignorance and the credulity of the people, It 
‘gradually and invisibly enerved the will of Islam and softened it to 
the extent of secking relief from the rigorous discipline of the law 
of Islam. The 19th century reformers rose in revolt against this 
mysticism and called Muslims to the broad daylight of the modern 
world. Not that they were materialists, Their mission was to 

the eye of the Muslims to the spirit of Islam which aimed at the 
conquest of matter and not flight from it 

¢) Muslim Kings. The guze of Muslim Kings was solely fixed on 
their own dynastic interests and so long as these were protected, they 
did not hesitate to sell their countries to the highest bidder (SS 
1326). 


Among these four it was especially the mola, as representative of 
the accustomed lifeless religion, and the shaikh whom he attacked 
violently from the first to the last of his life. Molla is for him the 
representative of the traditional way of those who learn by heart 
meticulously texts and juristic decisions which they themselves do not 
understand, and who impose upon people innumerable religious and 
ritual prescriptions without knowing their ianer meaning. The theo- 
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cal hairsplittings in which they indulge—whether the Mahdi will 

Cee er tet Sil be es picbease= ack eal g a inieeen 
‘ty for the devil to blindfold the power of Islam (AH 
227). 187) 

Theor ls 20 macaw apcog inte sada tein HbeLHAH 69), 
their teachings, though they pay lip-service to the Arabian homeland 
of the Prophet, lack the life-giving fountain of faith, and they are 
deprived of the realization of God's beauty and might in their prayers 
(ZK 16). Since they are only concerned with the chains of traditions 
which they transmit from generation to generation (AH 49), they 
ignore religious spontaneity, being restricted on Ahabw, traditional 
hearing, as opposed to mazar, the vision, and their way of inter 
pretating the Holy Writ is such 


that a nation will die therefrom, 
that the fire in their heart will freeze (Pas 41), 


nay that even God Himself, His messenger-angel Gabriel, and the 
Prophet would be taken aback when seeing how they have misunder- 
stood the Divine prescripts! (AH 102)—It is worth mentioning in 
this connection that the great reformer Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan, in his 
commentary of the first Sra of the Quen in his explanation of 
al-maghdabi Salaibim “hose upon whom is wrath’ does not follow 
the traditional way of relating these words to the Jews, but sees in 
this group of sinners the old-fashioned mollas! 128) 

Iqbal himself was deeply faithful to the obligations of religious 
Jaw yet did not want to cut off these prescriptions from their emotion: 
al roots; the ritual actions should be offsprings of loving obedience, 
not a matter of convention and tasteless duty. (J 681 f.:) 


The truc religion has sunk lower than itrcligiousness, 
For the Molla, though faithful, is branding people as infidel 


He appreciates not the wisdom of the Prophet's teaching, 
His firmament is dark being starless, 

Shortsighted, crude and an aimless wanderer, 

His harangues disrupe the community. 


151) MM 231 (1952): “The traditions concerning Mab, Messiah, Mujaddid 
ate of Iranian origin and have nothing to do with the Qurein” (letter in con: 
nection with the Ahmadiyya movement) 

138) Maljon, Sir Syed Abmad Kéae, p. 208. 
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HIS RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 7 
+ The of the unbeliever consists of planning for Holy W: 
Elli aceite iredraraph charade faeces Dey 


Iqbal was convinced that the traditional molla would gladly declare 
him (ie. Iqbal) an unbeliever (as it had been already done because 
he had translated the Gayitri into Urdu!), and he admits that his 
adversary, from his point of view, would be completely right (AH 
100)—thus in his verses he reflects the eternal strife between the 
conservative and static priest and the dynamic prophetic spirit which 
forms an inborn clement in the history of religions. 

But it should not be forgotten that Iqbal’s attacks on the molla 
by no means constitute a first outburst of this feeling in Islamic 
poetry; since centuries, mystics and lay poets had taken the orthodox 
scholar as most appropriate goal for their attacks against clumsy 
bookish wisdom and lifeless traditionalism; it suffices to go through 
a few poems of Hafiz or those poets who are under his influence 
and the same struggle with or derision of the mollas are not only 
commonplace in higher Persian, Turkish, and Urdu literature but also 
in the songs of the popular mystic pocts through all centuries: Indian 
mystical songs—like those of Iqbal's countryman, the Panjabi Bullhé 
Shih, or of Sachal Sarmast in Sind—blame and ridiculize with 
preference the molla through whose ruthlessness the real lovers of 
God are sentenced to death (allusion to the execution of Halldj) and 
who does everything to trammel true religious life, #2) Iqbal, who 
advocates an intoxication by action, accuses the molla of being intoxi- 
cated by talking, but also the mystic who is drunk by the climax of 
mystical states (ZK 35). 

The mystic orders and congregations which had, in olden times, 
done so much in keeping the warm faith living in constant strife 
with the dry and cold ritualists—these mystic orders, too, ate likewise 
an object of Iqbal’s wrath, and he writes that 

today one will scarcely find any more ignorant Muslim than the 
mystical leaders (M I 231, 1938): 
it is one of his last letters that contains this sad statement, The art of 
exercising inbelievable influence on the hearts of their ignorant 


129) Cf, the verse of Dilek Shikbty (io: Asana al-Sdrifie) 
Paradise is there where 00 Molla exists, 
‘Where there is no argument and turmoil with him 
quoted by B. J. Haseat, IC, 1951, p. 52. 
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of the Prophet, lack the life-giving fountain of faith, and they are 
deprived of the realization of God's beauty and might in their prayers 
(ZK 16). Since they are only concerned with the chains of traditions 
which they transmit from generation to generation (AH 49), they 
ignore religious spontaneity, being restricted on Ahabw, traditional 
hearing, as opposed to mazar, the vision, and their way of inter 
pretating the Holy Writ is such 


that a nation will die therefrom, 
that the fire in their heart will freeze (Pas 41), 


nay that even God Himself, His messenger-angel Gabriel, and the 
Prophet would be taken aback when seeing how they have misunder- 
stood the Divine prescripts! (AH 102)—It is worth mentioning in 
this connection that the great reformer Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan, in his 
commentary of the first Sra of the Quen in his explanation of 
al-maghdabi Salaibim “hose upon whom is wrath’ does not follow 
the traditional way of relating these words to the Jews, but sees in 
this group of sinners the old-fashioned mollas! 128) 

Iqbal himself was deeply faithful to the obligations of religious 
Jaw yet did not want to cut off these prescriptions from their emotion: 
al roots; the ritual actions should be offsprings of loving obedience, 
not a matter of convention and tasteless duty. (J 681 f.:) 


The truc religion has sunk lower than itrcligiousness, 
For the Molla, though faithful, is branding people as infidel 


He appreciates not the wisdom of the Prophet's teaching, 
His firmament is dark being starless, 

Shortsighted, crude and an aimless wanderer, 

His harangues disrupe the community. 


151) MM 231 (1952): “The traditions concerning Mab, Messiah, Mujaddid 
ate of Iranian origin and have nothing to do with the Qurein” (letter in con: 
nection with the Ahmadiyya movement) 

138) Maljon, Sir Syed Abmad Kéae, p. 208. 
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HIS RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 7 
© The religion of the unbeliever consists of planning for Holy Ws 
{ais nate redtvrep ideal apap tartan Os 


Iqbal was convinced that the traditional molla would gladly declare 
hhim (ie. Iqbal) an unbeliever (as it had been already done because 
he had translated the Gayitri into Urdul), and he admits that his 
adversary, from his point of view, would be completely right (AH 
100)—thus in his verses he reflects the eternal strife between the 
conservative and static priest and the dynamic prophetic spirit which 
forms an inborn element in the history of religions. 

But it should not be forgotten that Iqbal’s attacks on the molla 
by no means constitute a first outburst of this feeling in Islamic 
poetry; since centuries, mystics and lay poets had taken the orthodox 
scholar as most appropriate goal for their attacks against clumsy 
bookish wisdom and lifeless traditionalism; it suffices to go through 
a few poems of Hafiz or those poets who are under his influence 
and the same struggle with or derision of the mollas are not only 
commonplace in higher Persian, Turkish, and Urdu literature but also 
in the songs of the popular mystic poets through all centuries: Indian 
mystical songs—like those of Iqbal's countryman, the Panjabi Bullhé 
Shih, or of Sachal Sarmast in Sind—blame and ridiculize with 
preference the molla through whose ruthlessness the real lovers of 
God are sentenced to death (allusion to the execution of Halldj) and 
who does everything to trammel true religious life, #2) Iqbal, who 
advocates an intoxication by action, accuses the molla of being intoxi- 
cated by talking, but also the mystic who is drunk by the climax of 
mystical states (ZK 35). 

The mystic orders and congregations which had, in olden times, 
done so much in keeping the warm faith living in constant strife 
with the dry and cold ritualists—these mystic orders, too, are likewise 
an object of Iqbal’s wrath, and he writes that 

today one will scarcely find any more ignorant Muslim than the 
mystical leaders (M I 231, 1938): 
it is one of his last letters that contains this sad statement, The art of 
exercising inbelievable influence on the hearts of their ignorant 


129) Cf, the verse of Died ShikO (in: Ansemis al-<difie) 
Paradise is there where 00 Molla exists, 
‘Where there is n0 argument and turmoil with him 
quoted by B. J. Haseat, IC, 1951, p. 52. 
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cal hairsplittings in which they indulge—whether the Mahdi will 

See er tet Sil be is picbease=aal eal g batter 
‘ty for the devil to blindfold the power of Islam (AH 
227). 187) 

Theat ls 20 mac apcog in te Sado tein HbA 69), 
their teachings, though they pay lip-service to the Arabian homeland 
of the Prophet, lack the life-giving fountain of faith, and they are 
deprived of the realization of God's beauty and might in their prayers 
(ZK 16). Since they are only concerned with the chains of traditions 
which they transmit from generation to generation (AH 49), they 
ignore religious spontaneity, being restricted on Ahabw, traditional 
hearing, as opposed to mazar, the vision, and their way of inter 
pretating the Holy Writ is such 


that a nation will die therefrom, 
that the fire in their heart will freeze (Pas 41), 


nay that even God Himself, His messenger-angel Gabriel, and the 
Prophet would be taken aback when seeing how they have misunder- 
stood the Divine prescripts! (AH 102)—It is worth mentioning in 
this connection that the great reformer Sir Sayid Ahmad Khan, in his 
commentary of the first Sra of the Quen in his explanation of 
al-maghdabi Salaibim “hose upon whom is wrath’ does not follow 
the traditional way of relating these words to the Jews, but sees in 
this group of sinners the old-fashioned mollas! 128) 

Iqbal himself was deeply faithful to the obligations of religious 
Jaw yet did not want to cut off these prescriptions from their emotion: 
al roots; the ritual actions should be offsprings of loving obedience, 
not a matter of convention and tasteless duty. (J 681 f.:) 


The truc religion has sunk lower than itrcligiousness, 
For the Molla, though faithful, is branding people as infidel 


He appreciates not the wisdom of the Prophet's teaching, 
His firmament is dark being starless, 

Shortsighted, crude and an aimless wanderer, 

His harangues disrupe the community. 


151) MM 231 (1952): “The traditions concerning Mab, Messiah, Mujaddid 
ate of Iranian origin and have nothing to do with the Qurein” (letter in con: 
nection with the Ahmadiyya movement) 

138) Maljon, Sir Syed Abmad Kéae, p. 208. 
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Iqbal was convinced that the traditional molla would gladly declare 
hhim (ie. Iqbal) an unbeliever (as it had been already done because 
he had translated the Gayitri into Urdul), and he admits that his 
adversary, from his point of view, would be completely right (AH 
100)—thus in his verses he reflects the eternal strife between the 
conservative and static priest and the dynamic prophetic spirit which 
forms an inborn element in the history of religions. 

But it should not be forgotten that Iqbal’s attacks on the molla 
by no means constitute a first outburst of this feeling in Islamic 
poetry; since centuries, mystics and lay poets had taken the orthodox 
scholar as most appropriate goal for their attacks against clumsy 
bookish wisdom and lifeless traditionalism; it suffices to go through 
a few poems of Hafiz or those poets who are under his influence 
and the same struggle with or derision of the mollas are not only 
commonplace in higher Persian, Turkish, and Urdu literature but also 
in the songs of the popular mystic poets through all centuries: Indian 
mystical songs—like those of Iqbal's countryman, the Panjabi Bullhé 
Shih, or of Sachal Sarmast in Sind—blame and ridiculize with 
preference the molla through whose ruthlessness the real lovers of 
God are sentenced to death (allusion to the execution of Halldj) and 
who does everything to trammel true religious life, #2) Iqbal, who 
advocates an intoxication by action, accuses the molla of being intoxi- 
cated by talking, but also the mystic who is drunk by the climax of 
mystical states (ZK 35). 

The mystic orders and congregations which had, in olden times, 
done so much in keeping the warm faith living in constant strife 
with the dry and cold ritualists—these mystic orders, too, are likewise 
an object of Iqbal’s wrath, and he writes that 

today one will scarcely find any more ignorant Muslim than the 
mystical leaders (M I 231, 1938): 
it is one of his last letters that contains this sad statement, The art of 
exercising inbelievable influence on the hearts of their ignorant 


129) Cf, the verse of Died ShikO (in: Ansemis al-<difie) 
Paradise is there where 00 Molla exists, 
‘Where there is n0 argument and turmoil with him 
quoted by B. J. Haseat, IC, 1951, p. 52. 
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murids (M 11 179, 1917) and of keeping a lange number of believers 
under their spell without giving them substantial spiritual help as did 
the Pirs of old, constituted an immense danger in the under-devel- 
‘oped areas of India and other countries—this perilous influence of 
the derwish-orders was also one reson for Ataturk’s abolishing them 
in Turkey in 1923, and orthodox circles in Islam have’ always ob- 
jected the enormous credit given to living and dead saints by all parts 
of the population. 

On the other hand, the sufi shaikhs were mostly defenders of the 
pantheistic philosophy, the doctrine of wwhdat al-wujiid which had 
spread all over the Islamic world and had changed the ideal of Islam 
deeply (cf. p. 8). The great mystical systems in Islam emerged in 
13th century, the century of the Mongol invasion which culminated, 
for Islamic history, in the fall of Bagdad in 1258 and the destruc: 
tion of the Abbasid caliphate. One is inclined to see in the chain of 
great mystics and divines which lived in that very century—from 
Thomas Aquinas and St, Francis, Mechthild and Meister Eckhart in 
Christian Europe, Maulind Rimi, Ibo ‘Arabi, Ibn al-Farid, Yunus 
Emre, Mu‘inaddin Chishti, BahPaddin Zakariya Multini and many 
other mystics in the Islamic environment, Raminuja, the new inter: 
preter of the Vedanta in Hindu India, Honen, Shinran, and Nichiren 
io Japanese Buddhism—one is inclined to sce in all those religious 
personalities a kind of spiritual counterweight against the political 
disaster of the Mongol storm which reached as far as Germany in the 
West in 1244, in the East up to the coasts of Japan in 1274. 

But Iqbal regarded the monistic philosophy as one of the main 
causes for the material and spiritual decline of the East since the 13th 
century: misunderstood tawabknl, trust in God, deteriorated into an 
inactive quietism which accepted the evils of this world as sent by 
God and therefore inevitable: that was, according to him, the result 
of the monistic interpretation of the Muslim creed. 10) 

The dumbness and worldliness of some of the so-called spirituals is 
attacked in the most aggressive way in the famous quatrain (AH 20) 

A poor starvling of pupil said to his shaikh: 
God is not aware of our state— 


189) Amott important introduction joto Iqbal Islamic ideals is his letter to 
Moulvi Zafer Ahmad, M 1 201 ff 
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He is nearer to us than our jugular vei 
Bot net neanr than ont stomacbl 

This is the teverse of the pantheistic doctrine which had relied in 
umberless verses of more of less famous poets on the Queinic wont 
(Stra 50/16) that God is nearer to us than our jugular vein... 


TiaesaBle tthe toads of ‘community. 
Like the narcissus they have eyes, bat without sight; 
‘Their breasts are devoid of spiritual wealth, 

‘These shaikhs have even yielded to European influence (Pas 29) 
because they are ignorant of the spiritual glory of Islam. 

Just as the cry to go back from Christianity to the unspoiled mes- 
sage of Christ has been heard in Europe, Iqbal wants to abandon the 
Muslimism and return to real Islam (ZA II 56). 

However, he saw the lamentable weakness of faith not only in his 
wn correligionists but also in the followers of other religions— 

neither firetemple nor mosque has remained in Iran or in Arabia 
(ZA Ut 75). 

Christians and Muslims alike have misinterpreted their respective 
religion (ZA II 30), and as far the modern Muslim is from the syn- 
‘onym of prophetic monotheism, ic. from Abraham, as far is the non- 
Muslim from Azar, the prototype of idol-worshippers (AK 1265)— 
in East and West living faith has disappeared. 

Sometimes more faith may even be found in non-Muslims than 
in Muslims—Iqbal’s poetry shows a certain admiration for the vener- 
able Brahman who is invited to live worthy of his Brabmanic thread 
(AK 1258) and who, at least, spends all his power for carving the 
sculpture of his god out of a stone (AH 137), 

Infidels who live like Muslims surely merit Faith's reward, 
was written in the Jawab-s Shikwi. 

A religion which does not animate in its followers the fire of life 
deserves indeed to be called opium for the people (J 992), and the 


Numan, Suppl. VE 6 





i mysticism 2 = 
vert Islam—cven this dynamic religion'—into a sleeping pill instead 
of using it for setting free the creative forces of the musulmans, 

In his youth, Iqbal had noted down: 


The reflect on the history of the h 
more wonderful docs it appeat. From the day of its foundation 

to the beginning of the years 
this race (I say race since Islam has functioned as a race- 


additions 
build literature of 4 unique character, and above all to develop a 
complete system of law—the most valuable legacy that Muslim lawyers 
have left us. (SR 75). 

But he soon understood that this was the story of past centuries, 
and that in the present age "the Indian musulmans, charmed by deca- 
dence, have started to think their murderers their educators” (M I 37, 
1916), ie. they have given themselves completely to the Western 
system of thought. As much as Iqbal himself was interested in Western 
thought, philosophy and poetry, and has even advocated, like Sit Sayid 
Ahmad Khan, for some time the British rule over India until the 
people should have matured for political independence, as much he 
detested the outward glittering of civilization which was blindly imi- 
tated by the Easterners who did not understand its spiritual back- 
ground, 


Out only fear is that the dazzling exterior of European culture may 
atrest our movement and we may fail to reach the true inwardnes 
of that culture (L 7), 
’ 
and he addressed his countrymen: 


You have reconciled yourself to the slavery of the West— 
My grudge is against you, not against the West (ZK), 

‘Yet the meaning of the concept “West is not clearly compre- 
hensible from his work—as little as from the works of his contempo- 
‘aries in all parts of Asia. It might either be the historical adversary 
of Islamic power in which position the West stood in the Middle 
‘Ages, or Europe which had formed cultural values distinguishing it 











pre- 
valent in large parts of the Islamic world, or it might be the West 
of the Enlightenment period which developed the concepts of Human 
Rights, or the 19th century-Europe which was reduced in the eyes 
of India on its imperialistic aspect, And it might even be the West 
which issued a rather uniform conglomerate of civilization in which 





antithesis of the Spiritual East and the Material West". 182) Iqbal 
was sure that 


a8 a political force we are perhaps no longer required; but we arc, 
I believe, still indispensable to Be world os the oo testimony to the 
Absolute Unity of God. Our value among nations, then, is purely 
evidential (SR 13). 

This idea has been repeated also in his letters, and he thought 
that, in spite of their political weakness, Indian Muslims 

can be very helpful for the Islamic nations from the intellectual point 
of view (M I 148, 1926) 

In order to keep the Islamic ideals living ia the country, a new 
organization of Indian Muslims was required (SS 56), and Iqbal was 
very keen on founding a trust for the benefit of his Indian corre- 
ligionists (M I 348 ff, 1931). 

But as important he considered the political organization for the 





Gronebaum, filam, $. 233 note 138. 1 sometimes seems as if the old 
|-philosophicat concepe of the soul which is exiled ia the "terrestial occ 
deat” (ie. the interpretation of the West gherb, in connection with the concept 
of loneliness, being exiled, ghurbs) be visible through Iqhal's picture of the West 
Corbin hws underlined the importance of this ‘occidental exile’ in Avicenna’s and 
Sulawsndi’s mystical philosophy, and the ides of the East, sharg, a8 the country of 
iHlumination is not only common to the just mentioned thinkers but also to Indian 
mysticl suffices to read Kabir’s words on the pirali, Eastern language (cf 
‘Vaudeville, Kabie), or the verses, even whole chapters, on the wandering towards 
the spiritual East in Sindhi Muslim poetry (Shi Latif, Sar Paves). The compatison 
may look far fetched, yet it may be that these traditional ideas have bel 
modern poet 10 express the contrast beween East and West in an unusuath 
form. 
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revival of Indian Muslims and as highly he was interested in bridg- 
ing the gap between the different Muslim groups in the country (M 
II 388, 1931), he was even more interested in the organization of a 
scientific platform for a new understanding of Islam which might 
bar nuisable foreign influences. fn a most interesting letter Iqbal 
‘has drawn the scheme for an Islamic faculty at the Uaiversity of 
Istanbul (M II 272 ff). In the same light his advices for the con- 
struction of a university at Kabul must be judged, 132) 

He complained of the lack of interest of Indian Muslims in scien- 
tific matters (M II 375) and was convinced that 


the creation of a chair for Islamic research on modern lines in the 
local Islamia College (ie. in Lahore) is the crying need of the country 
(SS 249, 1937). 


He has even exchanged correspondence with the rector of the 
Azhar in Cairo, the famous modernist Mustafa al-Marighi, and dis: 
cussed with him the idea of an Islamic cultural centre in Panjab (M I 
251). He anticipated the danger of 4 spiritual conquest of the East 
by European ideas (M I 148, 1926) because there was no opposition 
to be expected: neither the modernists who were educated completely 
under British system, unmindful of their own inherited cultural val- 
vues, not the traditionalists who were ignorant of both the real 
meaning of European civilization and of the contents of their own 
cultural heritage would be able to offer resistence to the sway of 
Western influences— 


How low and mean from the spiritual point of view are those Muslim 
youngsters who have read in the Western colleges! 193) (M 1 242), 
1933) 


Iqbal recognized the problems with which the Islamic world was 
conftonted—problems mote serious to face than the invasion of the 
Mongols in the 13th century, because this time the adversary was 
equipped with the highest possible achievements of civilization. He 
knew that new ideals, and a new political orientation were needed. 
The remedy for all the evils of the present age he found in Is 


152) Cf. also the very interesting letter to Sahibeade Aftb Ahmad Khan (M11 
212) about the organisation of Islamic scholarship; also SS 205, 170. 
38) CE AH 82. 
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Jam: #34) here was the religion which had preached fraternity, ha- 
Hany le opel logon Use bass were fcr to the Wests | 
here was a religio-political system which taught the unity of all hu- ] 
man beings, and is a corrective to the nationalism which spreads all 
over the world just as to capitalism and communism; it was a system in 
which state and church cannot be separated—an aspect of Islam 
which seemed to Iqbal of outmost importance, and which he wanted 
to preach to these religious leaders who were to gather at Pakpathan 
in May 1931 for the anniversary of Bibi Farid, the famous medieval 
Panjabi mystic (M II 393). He was sure, however, that it would be 
useless to try to preach further the Islamic faith to a nation which 
had accepted the ideals of political nationalism instead of those of 
Islam (M II 240, 1937, directed against Turkey). 
‘There was not the slightest doubt for Iqbal that 


fascism, communism, and all the isms of this age are nothing teal. 
In my conviction only Islam is the one reality which can become the 
medium of salvation for human beings from every point of view 
(M IE 314, 1934). 

Yet, it is noteworthy that he did not preach a political Pan-Islamism 
as Jamiladdin Afghini had done. For him, Pan-Islamism was not 
political but « humanitarian ideal—this “unnecessarily long phrase” 
was nothing but Islam seen from the point of view that it 

8 & society of as 4 practical scheme for the combination aot only of 

races and nations but also of all religions does not recognise the bar- 

rier of race and nationality o¢ geographical frontiers (SS 204) 
though he deplored, in earlier poems (BD 172 ff.) the fact that 
Muslims are dispersed in different political units— 

dispersed like stars in the world (AK 1637), 


Iqbal did not ignore that in a country like India where the Mus- 
lims formed a minority and were acither united not politically ma- 
ture the realization of Islamic ideals would be extremely difficult. He 








‘That Tqbal was not restricted tw the acknowledgment of one special inten 
pretation of Islam, is evident from the praise he bestows on the Agha Khan (M 1 
169, 1953); he also defended his truely Islamic ideals agsiost Pandit Nebru who 
had doubted if the Agha Khsn represented the solidarity of Islam: “He is obviously 
‘not aware that however the theological interpretation of the Ismailis may etr, they 
believe in the basic principles of Islam’ (SS 144) 
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had already noted down in 1910 about the evolution of religious 
ideas that 


there are principally three in the development of a ity: 
1) the abled of septic tapards tadtonal pital’ 


India are gow in the thied stage, of, partly in the second, 
pautly in the thitd. This period in the life of our community appears 
to me to be extremely critical; but T am glad that there are forces of 
2 differen nature at work which have 4 tendensy to prosere the 
solidarity of the commanity—though their influence, I fear, will be 
only temporary (SR 38). 
Fifteen years later he complained of the dearth of genuine leaders, 
who might rescue the Muslims in this critical period of transition, 
these Muslims 


who are now, from the intellectual point of view, in the state of 
Europe in the time of Luther; bot in the Islamic movement thete is 
no pervonality as leader (M 1 143 ff., 1924). 


Iqbal welcomed every attempt of fresh interpretation of Islam, he 
longed for the birth of a great personality to revitalize the dying 
social organism (SR 70), and it is touching to read his letter to the 
leader of the Jam‘izyat Shabban al-muslimin, the Muslim counter: 
part of the YMCA which had been founded in November 1927 in 
Egypt with the aim of helping the expansion of Islam, and had got 
a considerable group of adhetents, especially it Egypt, when some: 
body was sent for opening a branch of this organization in Calcutta 
in 1931 


T had seen in a dream that a black dressed army was riding on Arab 
horses; I felt that they were angels. As to me the explanation of this 
dream is that in the near future a new movement will appear in 
slmic countries. The meaning of Arab horses is the spirit of Islam 
(MIT 252) 


Since Iqbal hoped that in spite of the degeneration and decadence 
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of the mystic leaders of Islam in India there might be some younger 
heads of orders who might have possibly inherited the spiritual great- 
ness of their ancestors, he even proposed to Khwaja Hasan Nizami 
of Delhi to call an assembly of the young Pirs from the Panjab and 
Sind in order to discuss the issues of Indian Islam at stake and 


fell ersten that tree which had formerly blossomed thanks to the 
of their ancestors (MII 384, cf. M1 222, 1937), 
But this idea was never realized. 

Tqbal himself has described in many a verse the ideal Muslim, the 
member of the society to come: the ever truthful, ever fearless heir 
‘of the Prophet was the man he dreamt of, and whom he tried to 
shape through poetry and philosophy; the Muslim who should be able 
to rule himself by means of the Islamic law once given and yet eter- 
nally valid, to rule the world as vicegerent and coworker of God, to 
tealize highest freedom in his state of being God's servant, and who 
should practice tolerance not out of weakness but because he is sure 
of himself, 

‘The poet was aware that it was a difficult task to become a Muslim 
in this sense of the word—he himself reminds his reader in the Javid- 
name (J 1122 £.) of the story told by Maulini Rimi about the Ma- 
gitn priest who did not embrace Islam because he saw before him 
the example of his neighbour, the great mystic Biyezid Bistimi, 
and was afraid that he never would reach these heights of the living 
faith. 


When I say ‘Tam a Muslim’ I tremble, because I know the difficulties 
of the witness: “There is no God but God"! (AK 81). 
From this basis we may interpret Iqbal’s doctrine of God and mac, 
and chow how he understands the contents of the Muslim Creed, and 
the Five Pillars of Faith. 





CHAPTER TWO. 
HIS INTERPRETATION OF THE FIVE _ 
PILLARS OF FAITH 


a) Ture 1s No Gop aut Gop. 
‘The simple faith of Islam is based on two propositions—that God 
is one, and that Muhammad is the last in the fine of those divinely 
inspired men who have appeared from time to time in all countries 
and all ages for guiding mankind to the right way of living, If, 





import, then these two simple propositions cannot be described even 
as dogmas; for both of them ate supported by the experience of man- 
kind and are faitly amendable to rational argument ($8 117 £.). 


One can apprehend Igbal’s whole set of teligious ideas as a com= 
mentary of the simple words of the creed, and Kenneth Cragg is no 
doubt right when he thinks that Iqbal’s work “represents an attempt 
to express anew the fundamentals of Islamic faith in terms of mo- 
dem thought", and that he expresses "the meaning the shahada has 
come to hold for some modeen Muslims”, 1) 

Indeed Iqbal has built his system—as far as we can call it a closed 
system—upon the principle of faubid, the acknowledgment of the 
absolute uniqueness of God which is teflected in the unity of indi- 
vidual life, and the unity of religio-political groups: 


‘The new culture finds the foundation of world-tnity in the principle 
of Taubid. Islam, as polity, is only 4 practical means of mae 
this principle a living factor ia the intellectual and emotional life of 
mankind, It demands loyalty to God, not to thrones. And since God 
is the ultimate spisitual basis of all life, loyalty to God virtually 
amounts to man's loyalty to his own ideal nature (L147). 


A decade before he wrote these lines he had given the following 
title to a most important chapter in the Rwmiz, (p. 195 ff.): 


1) Cragg. Call of tbe Mineret, p. 64. 
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~The ideal of the Muhimmadan snmsh (religio-political community} 
fy Gis eave aman poopapiecet 2 


an ideal which recurs in all his poetical works, down from the Bing-i 
Dara. *) The principle of Divine unity becomes, at the same time, a 
formative factor for the ater fireman (cf. J 1654, Mus 10). 
Phenomenology of religion acknowledges different types of mono- 
theism and accepts that the confession of Divine unity relies on dif- 
ferent propositions: #) there is, f.i, the secondary monotheism in 
which, starting from polytheistic tendencies, at last theological spe- 
culation comes to understand that one single reality underlies all the 
varied manifestations which are called deities, and reaches the con- 
clusion to explain the manifold gods and goddesses only as functions 
of the One Divine Being; this type of monotheism may also result 
from mystic experiences in which the seeker finds himself united 
with the profoundest depths of the Divine, and regards, thus, the 
deities only as emanations from the Most high indivisible Essence; 
or in prayer man chooses one out of the great number of gods and 
tums towards him in faith and trust as if only he be effective; or 
different deities become united for purposes of cult and rite or as a 
result of the political unification of two peoples with different ob- 
jects of worship. But this kind of monotheism which is characteristic 
of the ancient religions of Egypt, Babylon, India, etc., is always de- 
ductive; it does not make a clear cut between the One and the many, 
and admits the existence of deities besides the Highest Being. It was 
only the prophetical experience in Israel (plus Christianity) and in 
Islam, which realized the overwhelming uniqueness of God besides 
whom all those whom man might have adored until then were No- 
things, and which cannot tolerate the worship of any other than that 
God who reveals Himself in the individual life and in history. Mystic 
monotheism may include all forms of reality because there is nothing 
existent but God and everything is a part of His life; but prophetic 
monotheism is always exclusive—that is why the majestic Thou shalt 
., that is why the negation in the beginning of the Muslim 
creed: 1a ithe illa Allab—thete is no God but God. 
‘This formula of the creed forms a favorite pattern in Iqbal’s poetic- 


2) Shame awe ehitir, BD 26 
3) F Heller, Ericheiwangsformes wed Wesee der Religion, p. 43644 
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al work, It becomes the symbol of the strength and power of Islam; 
it is indeed, with him, Islam in a nutshell. Starting from the Asrar, 
where the poet announces : 

we have honour from lé Ith (AK 1607), 
he continues throughout his life singing the glory of these words 
which are 

the turning point of the world, and the end of the work of the world 

(R 161), 
thanks to which heaven marches more quickly and sun is sound on 
his way (alluding, here, to God in his aspect as creator and sustainer 
of the visible world). These words are 

the matecial of our mysteries 
through which life grows stronger (R 106, cf, 139). Every movement, 
every burning and every joy in life comes from this creed (Pas 64); 
but the same formula becomes also “the sword in the hand of the 
teal believer” (Pas 34): by repeating it, and by realizing its proper 
meaning-—ie, the absolute rule of God—man is saved from all that 
may turn away his eye from the Lord or may lead him astray (cf. 
Mus 20). The beginning of the creed is like the chain atmour which 
protects the faithful from all danger which surround him (BJ 131). 

But Iqbal complains—addressing the ritualists and scholastic theo- 

Jogians—that the word of tawbid has become eventually but a que- 
stion of scholastic hairsplitting (ZK 18), The meticulous disputations 
about the essence of the attributes of God which fill voluminous 
books have turned away the interest from “practical Islam” and are, 
according to the poet, one of the causes of the deplorable stagnation 
of Islam—Muslims are no longer alive to the simple fact that bare 
“unity of thinking’ without ‘unity of action’ is jmmature and useless 
(ZK 18). Against these theoretical applications of the word of Unity 
he protests, and calls to the living experience of Divine Unity which 
will beget practical unity too, 


Whosoever knotted the La Hab illa Allah into his mind, 
Has left the fetters of school and Molla (AH 143), 


‘or, in a more satirical strain: 


‘The free man docs not possess anything except the two words 
Li Mab, 











But the jurist of the is 
ces BY Soa) town is (as rich as) a Qariin in Arabic diction- 


Qirin, the Biblical Korah, is famous for his wealth of which he 
had made no practical use: in his likeness is the learned scholar who 
is in possession of a large library on Arabic topics and yet does not 
Bmisp the inner meaning of the confession of faith (ef. also Mus. 
17). But whosoever has understood the inner meaning of this con- 
fession of Divine unity, “sun and moon will move according to his 
wish” (Pas 15), ie. he will attain the spiritual stage of complete 
freedom from everything but God and look upon the world from 
quite a different angle: since he is obedient to God all things will be 
obedient to him. 

Examples of the creative faubid are, in Iqbal’s imagination, Muslim 
mystics of old, like Bayazid Bistimi or Aba Dharr,*) or builders of 
nations like the Seljukid rulers Toghrul and Sanjar (J v. 1821) 

Besides its purely religious significance, the credo 1a daha ila 
Alli bas an importance in the realms of art and also of mystic poet- 
ty which can scarcely be overestimated, In the Arabic script its alter: 
nating letters alif and Li—two letters with vertical stems— a! JY 
—form a wonderful basic pattern for every kind of decorative or- 
namentation of the formula which is, of course, found wherever Mus- 
lims have reached, and in both minor arts and architectural inscrip- 
tions these weighty words have been ormated with so intricate and 
bewildering interlacing omaments that an uninitiated would scar- 
cely immagine that the essence of Muslim faith is concealed behin! 
them, On the other hand the rhythmical wording of the formula has 
made it the typical dbikr of mystic circles which can be repeated 
hundreds of times, either in solitude of in congregation, often con- 
nected with breath control or rhythmical movement. 

The contrast between the two parts of the sentence “There is no 
God—but God" has, from early times, often attracted speculative 


4) Quoted also in $8 225, agsinst Hussin Ahmad Madani, 2 congressman and 
follower of Gandhi; about him cf WC Smith, Moder« Iilam, p 232 

5) About Bayerid (d. 874) cf H. Ritter, Die Aurspriche des Bayesid Birtamr, 
cf. also RC. Zachne, Myiviriim sscved and profane, sv. Abu Yarid. Abu Dharr 
belongs to the famous companions of the Prophet and has become a mexlel of ascetic 
piety, many traditions show the love the Prophet had for bim; cf A. H. Wensinck, 
Handbook, +7. Aba Dbarr Anawati-Gandet, Myusnisme, p. 23: “Un soxialiste avant 
ts lettre.” 
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minds who discovered not only 2 strictly dogmatic meaning but also 
a deeper mystical truth in the confrontation of the /a and the ila. 
‘The great Persian mystics like Sand’ and <Attir have «made use of 
these contrast-pairs, and Maulind Rimi apologizes in one line for 
his way of using symbols and allutions reflecting to the creed: 
‘When I say ‘lip’ then T intend the lip of the sea— 
‘When T say No the intention is But (Math, I 1759) 


Aand Jilt writes a variation of the creed in his verse: 


When say No I say But her 
When they oor bee Ley Hes chins bs mdinnt') 

Indian Islam inherited this poetical and mystical use of the fore 
mula from its Persian masters, Under Aurangzeb, the heretic Jewish 
convert to Islam, and bold poct Sarmad was accused of reciting only 
the first part of the creed, 44 ab; on this he replied that he would 
be a sheer hypocrite if he pronounced the positive as long as he had 
not freed himself completely from the state of negation. 7) 

It is little wonder that Iqbal, grown up in these traditions, has also 
utilized this contrast as a poetical means, all the more as he was 
fond of confronting opposite concepts: 

For the peoples there is no Tremendum but Divine Beauty— 
No and But are the reckoning of the created world, 
No and But are the opening of the door of created beings (Pas 19). 


He has once, in the Arrar, stressed the importance of negation: 
Who dwells in the workd of negation 


Is free from the bonds of wife and child, 
He withdesws his gaze from all except God (AK 869 ff.). 


in such a way that one may understand it asthe state of mystical 
seclusion where there is nothing but God, #) a state which the mys- 
tics have sometimes claimed for the Prophet Muhammad who had 





9) Nicholson, Siudier in tilamie Mysticism, p. 96. 

3) ¥ Husain, L'lede Mywigne, p. 190; 8. A. Mashmi, Sarmad, 1C 1933, 1934; 
WJ, Hinchel, Joss and Jndairm at the Cowet of the Moghal Emperors in Medieval 
India, 1G, 195%; ef. BEdil Robeivlr6, Diwan, p. 123, 

*) A besutiful expression of the myatic 1d a8 highest state of the Prophet is 
found in ¢Abdul Katim GiehOeFs tafstr svat al-Kauther, in Kalim-i Girhorl, Hy. 
deeabad, 1957; cf. my article Simdbi trontlations and commentaries of the Quen 
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withdrawn from everything worldly in the beginning of his path. But 
it is also the state of Abraham who was ready to sacrifice his son 
since he saw only God. For man can realize his being before God only 


‘This is the situation in which Iqbal felt himself embedded: 


To say No in front of everything besides God is life, 
From this strife creation is made fresh (Pas 19) 


It is (as he says in the same poem which can be called the most 
lucid exposition of the theory of Jd and ila) “the sword of No” 
which makes the faithful who wields it ruler of the word (Pas 22), 
a sword, with which the Prophet takes the blood off the veins of the 
idle whereas the word But God 


written on the desett became the titledine of our salvation (R 128, 
cf, AK 1645 f,). 


Te is the greatest fault of the men of the present age that they do 
not longer use this dagger of /@ (Pas 27) which would enable them 
to resist the temptations of modern civilization, with its numerous 
idols. This negation is, of course, only the first stage: 


In the world the beginning is from the word No, 
This is the first station of the man of God (Pas 19), 


Life does not rest in this place, since creation runs towards the But 
God (Pas 22). Yet negation is the condition of true life 


Both of them are the destiny of the created world 20) 
Movement is born from negation, quietude from affirmation (Pas 19) 


%) N, Sdderblom, The Living God, p. 298 
10) Lit of & and mn, ie. dan, “Be“! 
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‘The sume idea had been expressed by ‘Attar eight centuries ago 

when he admonishes the faithful 
Become /4 if thou art going upwards (éd/a), * 
Hor only through 12 one ca, move. 11) 

It is the dialectical tension of negation and affirmations, of negative 
and positive pole that enables life to subsist in every grade, from the 
basic electric and magnetic current to the highest stages of spiri- 
tli 


tipecred te peat ek es erie aera ee 
‘The bottle of modern civilization is brimful with the wine of Ja 
Perhaps there ts no cup of sila in the hands of the cupbearer (BJ 39). 
‘The Western world is intoxicated with poisonous negation, desti- 
tute of religious life. 
Since it is 
the message of death to remain in the negation (ZK 60, cf, ZA 
If 26), 
the station of Ai is that of the infidel who has not yet attained the 
affirmation of Divine Unity (cf. PM 220)—from this point of 
view already carly Islamic tradition had told that Pharao when 
drowning in the waves of the Sea started confessing that there is no 
God but God—but an angel closed his mouth as soon as he had ut- 
tered the words of negation. 12) It is significant that this very concept 
occurs twice in Iqbal’s Javidmime: fiest in the impressing speech in 
which Jamiladdin Afghini addresses the Russian people: he asks the 
Bolshevists to leave the perilous state of negating the Divine side of 
life, and to accept the positive completion of their—practically right 
but spiritually wrong—attitude towards life by embracing Islam as 
embodied in the formula But God. Once mote the same symbol is 
used in a similar context when Iqbal thinks*that Russia had uttered 
her right No against capitalism, imperialism of Western type, and 
other idols—but has not yet reached a positive solution of these and 
similar questions (Pas 21). 19) 
11) ‘Anat, Diode, 8. 141 (cf, Ritter, Oriene Xtt), 
22) CF. Ritter, Meor, p. 74 
3) In @ lecture about moder trends in Buddhism at the UNESCO Meeting in 
Bad Ems, Oct 1961, Prof. & Benz remarked thie certain Buddhist circles regard 
Bolshevism as a preparatory stage for Buddhism thanks to its negation of traditional 
theism und ite atheistic philosophy — that is the reverse of ‘Iqbal’s theory 
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‘The second instance in the Jitidname where 1a and sila are con- 
fronted is the apparition of Nietzsche (v. 1373 ff.): he, the admired 
and pitied philosopher is also said to have remained in the state of 
la, having asserted that God had died, and that there is no God; Iq- 
bal, well aware of his bard spiritual struggle, deplores that he has 
never attained the i//a, though his heart was faithful, In both cases, 
that of Russia and that of Nietzsche, the poet had used the formula 
not as a mere play of words but displays his deep sympathy with those 
whom he imagines to have negated the tenets of Christian 
and Western civilization and to be very close to Islam but who have 
failed to make the last step and are therefore condemned to eternal 
spiritual death, 14) 

For the poet himself the lines in Mwsifir (30) are very fitting: 


I came out of the convent of the Magians, intoxicated without 


1 was in the place of negation already intoxicated by the ‘we of 

affirmation — 

he has indeed tried to realize in his life the prophetical No against 

everything which scemed to him unislamic and threatening for the 

Muslim community, and to give, by this protest, evidence of the 

reality of the living One besides whom there is no other object of 
worship. 

‘The principle of tawbid was for him applicable also to individual 
and national life. That is why he has depicted in the Sphere of Mais 
in the Jividname the ideal of the unity of body and soul as contrasted 
to the “christian separation between these two, and has repeated that 
idea in the Gulthan-i ratz-i jadid- 

Since the European has separated body from soul, 
His eye has seen religion and state also as two (GR Question I11) 

Comparatively rarely has Iqbal used the age-old symbol of the soul- 
bird or said, like in PM 146, that 


man is dust, but when the sced cleaves the dust, 
it becomes a fresh rose— 


He was on the whole of the opinion that body and soul form a 





14) ‘The formula zilld is also used in Iqbal's Poem on Swami Rim Tish 
BD 118 
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wy and mat ot ben spt edo i the wal of the 
soul but is indispensable for its development and Cita 
Yet grows the soul more salient through the flesh, 
ee ay woes ear earn 

* He arrived, just as Ghazzali in his refutation of Averracs’ doctrine 
‘of the immortality of the active intellect, at the conclusion that a se- 
paration between body and soul is not acceptable, and “this is the 
position of the theologian who has drawn his inspiration from the 
Qurin”. #8) Iqbal rejects such a separation and with it the idea of 
the sdma sému, this favorite symbol of the mystics of all times. Yet 
in his rejection he is mistaken in attributing this separation to Wes- 
tern Christianity, Although the development of Christian theology 
thas reached similar conclusions under the strong influence of Greek 
thought and Manichean systems, the original Christianity has not 
known the dualism of spirit and matter which was so typical of the 
gnostic currents but never of prophetic religion. 16) Iqbal, however, 
has regarded the dualism which he thought essential of Christianity 
as the weakest point of that religion, and saw it reflected also in the 
separation of State and Church. The superiority of Islam could be 
proved through the essential unity which is witnessed both by its con- 
cept of God and of man and by the inseparability of temporal and 
religious affairs. The same point of view made Iqbal also reject the 
materialist outlook on life— 


they have called the soul a result of the body! (AH 49), 


he repeats several times with highest disapproval. 
But who is this God whose unity is to be confessed? How is He to 
be thought though thoughts cannot reach Him? The later definitions 
of the catechism 1") which teach the pupils that one is obliged to 
know what is necessary, what is impossible, and what is possible 


™) CER. Arnalder, La Penate religionre &Averrods Ul, in Stud. Isl. X 37 

18) Cf. Sdderblom Ic. 215; G, van der Leeuw, Phinomenologie, p. 336, Cl. exp. 
‘Thomas Aquinas, Dy ws anime com corpore, STH. 1 q. 6a, 1-8. One 
‘may compare the mystical statement about Muhammad's ascension that “in the 
Prophet body war soul and sout was body", ie the ideal unity of both had been 
attained (cf, Hitter, Meer, 187), 

41) R Maxton in Die Relignom dex Ulam, p. 43 (The Sandsiys); cf, also M. 
eae) Mabammedantscée Glambenilebre, and H. Sticgledcer, Die Glaubenslehvon 
ler lila 
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regarding God our Lord... and inform him about the 20 attributes 
‘one of them being essential (His existence), five exclusive (like His 
unity); seven are called accidens-attributes (like His power, His 
hearing), and seven accidental attributes (like His being hearing) 
etc,—these definitions have framed God into an exactly limited 
system of rational thought, and have done the same with all parts of 
the Muslim Creed. But this rational argumentation is rather far from 
the lifeful descriptions the Quran itself gives of God the Creator 
whose grandeur is attested by everything created, from the atom to 
the movement of the stars, who is the Judge on Doomsday, the Mer 
ciful to those who repent, From whatever angle we may approach 
God: He remains a most active and living being. It is God who has 
put signs in the world, on earth and Heaven with the purpose that 
man may understand who has created him and has breathed His 
breath into his dust-made form, and who has ordered that everything 
created should obey His commandments and worship Him, who has 
sent Prophets to all peoples for warning and advising them, and who 
will summon once more all created beings before His throne to judge 
them according to their deeds. Modern research has tried to prove 
that the prevalent attribute of the Qurinic God is His justice; 1*) 
but the theological difficulty is always the tension between absolute 
justice and absolute power. In the course of times the living God of 
the Qurnic revelation has become the rationally described God of 
the catechism; philosophy and neoplatonic thought had helped in 
tansmuting the active Semitic God of early Islam into a prima cuusa, 
a motor immobilis, or a merely neutral essence, so that some foreign 
observers have even been misled to the conclusion that Islam is a 
deistic system. 1) 

Iqbal goes back behind the rationalistic commentaries and the mys- 
tic speculations to the original Qurinic teachings and describes God 
first and last as an Ego: His name Allah, as He calls Himself in the 
Quran, manifests His personalistic character (L 62), and the 112th 
Sra, the short confession of God's unity which is of paramount im- 
portance for Islamic thought, theology and spiritual life, is again a 
proof of God's being an Ego. In the first work where Iqbal has laid 


18) ch. Dy Rebar, Gad of Justice, Leiden, 1960 
19) Trumpp, ZDMG 18, Eisige Bemertnvgen aber dew Seftimas 


‘Nuts, Suppl. VI 7 
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down his philosophy of the Self, the Introduction to the Secrets of 
the Self, he writes: 


God Himself és an individual, He is the most unique individual, 


It is astonishing that R.A. Nicholson has written in his fine stu- 
dies on the ‘Idea of Personality in Sufism’ which were published only 
shortly after he himself had translated Iqbal’s “Secrets of the Self” into 
English, that 


<e must defioe st las io general terms, whet we mean when we 
ascribe personality to God—a question of prime importance for 
i i on ich Molle hogan bane none esd ls 
selves, much less attempted to answer. I would remark, in the fiest 
place, that the expression ‘Divine Personality’ cannot be translated 
adequately into any Mohammadan language... 20) 


Iqbal, however, has tried to answer the question, and more than 
that, he has built his whole system upon this very idea that God is 
the most perfect personality which he was to prove from the Quran. 

‘The problem before Iqbal is this: how can the Divine Ego, this 
“stupendously rich reality” (F, von Higel), 21) which cannot be 
described adequately by human words, who is ghani "the most rich 
who has no need” #2)—how can this infinite and overwhelming Being 
be compatible with personality? Iqbal has been accused of having 
developed an unlogical concept of an “infinite personality” since 
these two conceptions are contradictory and exclusive, It is of interest 
to compare his views in this respect with that of some modern Euro- 
pean thinkers who have, as he did, tried to tevaluate the God of the 
prophetic (i.e. for them Christian) experience. Friedrich von Hgel, 
the profound English Catholic thinker, writeg: 


Indeed we can safely hold with Lotze not only that Personality is 
compatible with Infinitude, but that the lity of all finite beings 
can be shown to be imperfect precisely because of their finitude, and 
hence that ‘Perfect Personality’ is compatible only with the conception 


2) Nicholson, The Ides of Personality, p. 1 
1) Quoted ia E. Underhill, Collevsed Papers, p. 21 


32) Syed Nazir Niszi, Conversations with Ighal, (about Schopenhauer) in: Mu: 
Ihammad ighal, German-Pak Forum, p. 118. 
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“ SP ae ne ionamin ienmir 
Besides the name Allah, and the 112th Stra, Iqbal has found an 
other proof of God's Egohood in the Queinic assertion “Call upon 
me, and I will answer”—that means the experience of prayer becomes 
the proof for God's personality, Iqbal shares here the view of one of 
the leading philosophers of modern Germany, Heinrich Scholz (4. 
1956), who writes: 
Ik belongs to the character of the Divine that it is given as a Thou. 
Thus the content of the religious consciousness of God can never be 
the same entity that ics calls “the Absolute". For it is clearly 
aan absurdity to contact the Absolute in the form of a Thou, indeed 
even to come into touch at all. 4) 
Contact with the Absolute, as sought by many of the most in- 
fluential mystics, is only possible on quite other levels of conscious- 
fess and ultimately involves a passing away from all qualities of 
thought and from life in the normal sense of the word, That is also 
the conviction of €. C. J. Webb whom R. A, Nicholson quotes in his 
above-mentioned booklet: 
Only so far as personal relations are allowed to exist between the 
worshipper and his God, can that God be properly described as 
petsonal... 25) 

Paul Tillich, too, has stated the importance of 


8 God with whom I have a person-to-person encounter. He is the 
subject of all the symbolic statements in which T express my ultimate 
concern, 24) 

‘The emphasis Iqbal laid on the personality of God—which, of 
course, transcends every imaginable personality—is one of his greatest 
contributions to the reconstruction of Islamic thought, and is com- 
pletely ia tune with the contemporary interest which concentrates 








23) iyayr and Addverser, 201. (the quotation from Lotae is taken from Gren!- 
sige der Religionsphilosophie, 1864, pp. 40, 45). Cl, Pfleiderer, Religionsphiloso- 
‘phic, about Lotees's speculative theism (in lqbal’s ease, we cannot properly call bis 
Aystemt ‘speculative thetsm’; here starts Iqbal's criticiam of Lotee which is visible in 
hin thesis) 

24) H, Schole, Religionsphilorophie, 2od ed. p 138 

38) Nicholson, 0, Pp. 2 

38) P. Tillich, Lore, Power and Jauice, p. 109, 
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on the Divine personality and can be remarked in Christian 
Pie od sheen a wigbe bE dante ie eee 
Sikhism, 27) : 
Classical Islamic mysticism had held that real personality belongs to 
God alone, that ‘nobody can say I But God’. 2#) In. Iqbal’s philosophy 
and theology, however, there are other egos besides God, or rather 
inside the all-embracing Divine Ego. The world itself is conceived as 
an Ego, and everything created it nothing but an ego; the unimagin- 
able varieties of them are sustained by that comprehensive Divine 
Ego who holds them in His own being—not in His imagination. 2°) 
The existence of those numberless egos on different stages of devel- 
opment—from atom to man—whose existence is not obliterated by 
the greatest Ego, scems to be self-contradictory, for either the smaller 
egos have no existence of their own but are organic parts of the 
Greatest Ego, ot they exist in a sphere outside that Ego and cannot 
come into living and life-giving contact with Him, We may guess 
that Iqbal’s ideas of the relation between the Ultimate Ego and the 
created egos is something similar to Rudolf Euckens’s notion that 


the singular existences must a5 « matter of course belong to a universal 
personal life in order to be or to be able to become that what the 
striving of their nature aims at; the particular will get a 
character of personality only from a universal ty-life, 80) 
One has seen in Iqbal’s thought the influence of the spiritual plu: 
talism of J. Ward 1)—to whom he refers also as a parallel to the 
Ash* arite concept of world and God (L 72)—, but the affinity to 
R. Eucken, whose ‘Collected Essays’ were found in the thinker’s pri- 
vate library, is as great, and is visible in many other concerns too, 
Tqbal’s idea that God is both immanent and  transcendent—im- 
manent as the nature of the self (ef, L 62, 73) but transcendent as 
ot being within the grasps of our experience—can be again illu- 
strated by a statement of Von Hiigel 


But there is nothing intrinsically unreasonable ia thinking of the 


1) This Dt. Mohan Singh in his lecture at the X. Congress for the History of 
Religions at Marburg, 1960. 

2) Sarrij, hitdbaldumd, p. $2. 

3) CEE H. Rover, The Metaphysics of Ighal, p. 72 

2) R. Eucken, Der Sinn wed Wert der Leben, p. 45, 

31) ChB. A. Dar, A Stedy i Iphats Philowopby, p. 120, 








God, the ultimate Ego, takes in Himself the infinite fullness of 
life, but His 





infinity is intensive. not extensive. It involves an infinite series, but 
‘is not that series (L 64). 

Here lies a very important concept which is helpful to comprehend 
the meaning of God's infinity and which is again in complete har- 
mony with words uttered by the just quoted English theologian who 
also held that 

God is not endless but eternal. 
‘That is what Iqbal means when he writes that 


God's eye sees all the visible and His ear hears all the audible in one 
indivisible act of perception (1.75), 
of, in poetical version (albeit he has rarely attempted at describing 
God in his poetry, as mystics have done to indefatigably, but rather 
dwells upon the personal relation between man and God) 
His inside is void of Up and Down, 
But His outside is accepting space (ZA GR 216). 

‘With these lines the question of creation is touched which means, 
in Islamic theology, always creatio ex nibilo, not out of an already 
existing material ground, Creation, with Iqbal, is the unfolding of the 
inner possibilities of the Ultimate Ego, and is, therefore, besides 
being 2 single act through which our world and serial time have come 
once into existence, a continuing act—"every day He is in a new 
phase (shan)", says the Quein (35/29). As in different cases Iqbal 
has here, too, aimed at combining Quranic revelation with the view 
of modern science; he writes: 





Finstein is quite right in saying that the universe is finite but bound: 
less. Tt is finite because it is a passing phase (shin in the Quranic 
language) of God's extensively infinite consciousness, and boundless 


38) Hops, p. 20 
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because the creative power of God is intensively infinite. 8%) 

‘This universe, once created, can change in every moment, not, as 
the Ash‘arite school of thought would say, in an atomistic develop- 
ment moving from point to point hut in a never ceasing organic mo- 
vement in the Divine Ego itself. This is proved, for the philosopher- 
poet, by the Quranic attestation “God increases” (Sura 35/1) which 
hhiats at the ever fresh possibilities that may emerge from the fathom 
less depths of the intensive Divine life and be manifested in the 
created, serial time, and in space. 

Iqbal does not hesitate to apply the symbol of light which is used 
in the Quen for God,—Sura 24/35, the favorite verse of the mystics 
who found here the all-pertaining and all-embracing omnipresence 
of God,—to his personalistic God as the Absolute: 

‘The metaphor of light as applied to God, therefore must, in view of 
modern aaictortee ies to suggest the absoluteness of God and 
not His omnipresence (L 64), 


of, in poetical form: 


Do not seek the Absolute in this monastery of the world, 
For nothing is Absolute but the “Light of the Heavens’ (ZA GR 
MIL 295). 


It is interesting that nearly two centuries before Iqbal, the Indian 
Nagshbandi mystic Khwija Mir Dard of Delhi (1720-1784) in some 
speculations in which he attempted a new way to the realization of 
the Self has devoted a whole chapter of his ‘mu'I-kiab to “The 
Metaphor of Light for the Being of God” and has reached the con» 
clusion that this metaphor “suggests both Absolutism and Omnipre- 
sence which covers botl teanscendentalism and all-immanency of the 
Supreme Being.”” *4) ’ 

In spite of his strongly personalistic concept of God Iqbal touches 

and that cannot be denied—a different chord in some of his poems 
when he changes the simple and stern words of the creed ‘Thete is 
no God but God’ into the form preferred by the monistic mystics 
“There is no Bxistent but God'—la maujida illa Allah. It may be 
noted in this connection that both in the Rumiiz (163) and in the 


88) Self in the Light of Relativity, repr. in Dar, 06, 398 
2) Y, Husain, Glimpses, p66 
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Masafir (7), i poems written at an interval of 16 years, the ex- 
pression 


__ the sword of "There is naught Existent but God” 

is used, and the posthumous poems also contain this expression. It 
is difficult to decide whether it is a purely literary play of words, 
which would be surprising in Iqbal, or comes from a deeper layer of 
religious feeling. 

In general Iqbal has avoided as much as possible these mystical 
definitions of the Divine, For him, God was the living and acting 
God, He was, however, alive to the danger of anthropomorphism 
which is unavoidable in the apprehension of ‘life’, and he has quoted, 
in this respect, Ibn Hazm, the Spanish theologian of the Zahirit 
School of strictest literalism who ‘suggested that God is living’, not 
that He has life; he himself holds that the perfection of the Ultimate 
Ego 

exists in pure duration wherein change ceases to be a succession of 
varying attitudes, and reveals its true character a8 continuous creation, 
untouched by weariness and unseizable by slumber or sleep (cf, 
Quein 2/256) 

‘The Not-yet of God means unfailing realization of the infinite 
creative possibilities of His being which retains its wholeness trough- 
out the entire process (I. 60), 

Iqbal quotes, for underlining this view of his, Goethe's wellknown 
lines 

Und alles Suchen, alles Streben 
st ew'ge Ruh in Gott dem Herra 

He protested against the Hellenistic interpretation of God which 
had converted the living God of prophetic religions into an immoy- 
able prima cawss, and his early sympathy with Nietzsche can be at- 
tributed to a certain extent to the fact that the German philosopher 
attacked this Hellenized God of Christianity (but failed to reach the 
concept of the pure Biblical God). ®*) Iqbal, on his part, wanted to 
tid the Islamic idea of God from these immobilizing influences; God 
had revealed Himself to him as power. In 1910, he noted down: 











Christianity describes God as love, Islam as power... God reveals 
89) CE favid Iqbal, gal amd Nietzache, im: Muhammad Iqbal, German-Pak 
Forum, p. 38. 
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Himself ia history power than love. T do not deny the love 
ved, T mean that on the basis of our historical experience, God 
is better described as power (SR 10). e 
‘This Divine personality as absglute power who is able to create 
spontaneously and whose life is creativeness, realizing His infinite 
cnergies in natute and history, that is the God of the prophetical reli 
‘gion, and also the God whom the vitals philosophers had postu- 
lated — 


for the comprehension of Reality, Being, under the symbol of purpose, 
cote realization, insistence, progress, power, energy, lif, has its 


origin in prophetic teaching, 3) 
says N. Séderblom with regard to Bergson's “Semitic” philosophy 
which has, again, influenced Iqbal's thought. 

‘The proposition that God is conceived as an Ego whose Egohood 
is realized in full in man’s contact with Him in prayer, leads to the 
logical conclusion of man’s egohood. Als Tillich has pointed out: 


Man becomes man in personal encounters. Only by mecting 4 thou 
does man realize that he is an ego, 87) 


‘This self-realization of the human ego is the central theme of Iq- 
bal's philosophy and theology, not only in the first mathnaw? which 
bears the significant title “The Secrets of the Self but during his 
whole fife. The human ego may be understood as 


higher than everything you see (ZA GR $27; ¢f. the whole 
question VI) 


and may be compared, to a certain extent, to Eucken's concept of the 
Self which is i 
in one meaning the proposition, in the other one the perfection of 
striving, there as self-being, here as self-becoming, there as a fact 
here as a task. 38) 


‘That means, the Self is both existent and still to be perfected, it 
is a given thing and yet a task hefore man. 





96) Soderblom, of, p. 311 sote 1 
3) Tillich, op. 78 
%) Bucken, op. 39 
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_ But the gamut of egohood goes farther and is more comprehen- 
sive than of human beings: 


It is the nature of the self to manifest itself, 
In every atom slumbers the might of the self (AK 229f.) 
and “every atom may become a sun” (ZA II 31). 

‘The word £bfdi, Ego, Self, which has in classical Persian x rather 
pejorative meaning as “unlawful selfishness” etc., becomes now the 
axis on which Iqbal's system revolves. This Ego is 

both single and manifold, both hidden and open (PM 200). 


Iqbal has one favorite symbol for this Ego: that of the pearl which 
is, according to oriental imagination, created by a rain drop falling 
into the shell and forming there a jewel. 39) In this symbol lies a 
silent opposition against the conventional mystical symbol of the drop 
which is lost in the vast ocean of the Godhead: the self should be 
preserved—though living in the Ocean of Divine being, it must con- 
centrate on his own reserves and become more precious through this 
concentration— 


‘Though the terror of the sex 

ives to none security, 

in the secret of the shell 

Self-preserving we may dwell 

‘xk them not to price the heatt, 
Money-changers of the matt; 

‘we can estimate alone 

the true merit of our stone (ZA 1 63). 40) 


‘The symbol implies that in the primary stage of development of 
Ego isolation and gathering of all powers of the self are required in 
order to resist the threatening forces from outside. Iqbal has, besides 
the pearl-symbol, used also other images which point to this concen: 
tration of the ego—it is likened to the tiny rivulet which rather re- 
mains in the dust than to lose itself in the ocean (ZA II 26), and he 
has referred to this stage of consolidation in the lines 





‘Thou becomest 4 corn—the bird will eat thee, 


4) About the peusimotif «f A, Bausanl, Letveracwra Periiana, p. 260, 
40) No. 33 in Arberry’s translation; the numerstion of the Persian edition is in- 
correct. 
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‘Thou becomest a bud—the children will pluck thee, 
Hide the corn and become completely a snare, 
Hide the bud, and become the grass on the roof (BJ 188), 


which will say that the human ego lives in perpetual danger as Jong 
3s it is extravert in its primary stage’, man must concentrate his whole 

with the purpose of gaining that strength which i8. required 
for braving the risks of life; he must no longer remain the corn 
which is devoured by birds but be transformed into the snare which 
catches the birds (the word-play dam = snare, and dina = corn is 
commonplace in Persian poetry). Man must retire into the “comer 
of the Ego” (kamiine-ye khid?) from where one can catch everything 
with one’s [asso (PM 7). 

This is the preliminary stage of the ego's development, of gabd, 
as the Sufis of old would term it, Iqbal has dwelled upon this side 
of the development of the self especially in the Asrar, and has illus: 
trated it by examples which ace partly taken from Nietzsche (like the 
diamond and the coal ch. XII), and deal with the hardening of the 
self. 41) Hence his conception of Ahiidi has often been understood as 
simple theory of self-preservation and will-to-power. The poet him- 
Self has in spite of some poetical licences which are open to misinter- 
pretation, conceived Abid? in the meaning which he expresses in a 
letter in the last year of his life: 


In my writings the word Abid) is used in two meanings, ethical and 
metaphysical... If you have found any of my poems in which the 
concept of #hid is used in the meaning of pride or haughtiness, then. 
pase inform me about it... I have shown only that side of the prob. 
lem of self the knowledge of which was, according to my ideas, 
necessary for the Indian Muslims of this age, and which everybody 
can understand (M {1 238 ff) 


‘The self, which has been described in the Airar and other works 
as a force to appropriate everything and use it for its own consoli- 
dation, becomes stronger when under greater compulsion, and having 
built itself from inside it reaches the stage where it can turn to action. 
The poet writes with a wellknown symbol of Persian poetry 


1 understand thot the wine of self is very bitter— 
Regard thy illness, and drink our poison as medicine (ZA II 11). 





Ch ZK 25; ZA TE 8S; PM 191 
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“The conventional poct would say that cither the wine of self 
should be poured out and it glass broken, or that the poison which 
the beloved grants him for killing him is most welcome to him— 
but dqbal reverses the meaning: the medicine of Selfhood which 
looks like poison for the mystic who is yearning for self-annihilation 
will restore to life those who ate ill of selflessness, and will give 
them the strength required for facing the struggle of life. 

Tqbal has explained his ideal of restraint in the Notes to Asmar 
(1. 833): 

‘The flower prison turns air into fragrance... the idea is that restraint 
leads to areca 

He was well aware of the great Urphinomen of nature, that of 
polarity, 42) which underlies the classical Chinese concept of yang 
and yin as well as the Heraclitian philosophy, and like Goethe for 
whom the secrets of nature and life were unveiled best in the phenom- 
enon of polarity—of systole and diastole, #3) of attraction and re- 
pulsion, attachment and detachment (as Bergson would say), of 
gabd and bast in the Sufic terminology—Iqbal too has understood 
the secret of the pulse of life which is felt in every moment, and the 
careful reader of his poctry may have remarked this predilection for 
contrasting pairs of words which hiat at this side of his philosophy. 

In a letter of 1918 he writes that the Muslim 


hhas assimilated the opposite attractions, i.e, force and love, by the 
heat of his heart, and this is not limited to the moral opposites but 
Involves also the opposites of nature (M I 15) 


ible for Iqbal also in the different stages 





This idea of polarity is 
of the growth of the self 


‘With one eye it sees the Ahalvat (reclusion) of his self, 
With one eye it sees the jalrut (manifestation) of his self 

If it closes one eye, it is a sin, 

If it sees with both eyes, it is the condition of the Path (ZA GR 2). 


To see the self only in the state of concentrating its power, of 
making itself a pearl or diamond, is as wrong as to sce it exclusively 


42) R. Pannwite, Der Aufhaw der Natwr, p. 204, 112 
48) G Schaeder. Gott med Welt (about the problem of polarity in Goethe's 


work) 
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in its exterior activity. Iqbal has invariably alluded to this mystery of 
change between khalvat and jaleat (which is of special attraction for 
an oriental poet since the two words differ only by the situation of 
‘cone dot in Arabic script). In one of his poems, he sings: 

In the julnat (manifestation) of Whe Self is the place of Mustafa the 


Prophet, 

In the Ahulywt (reclusion) of the Self is Divine grandeur (BJ 118), 
a very significant verse because this idea recurs several times; the 
self in its deepest isolation, consolidating itself, can attain to the cul: 
mination of its development only by contact with God, and this con- 
tact is so close that the Ego may reach the summits of Divine Majesty, 
whereas in its unfolding and exterior activity the thus cnj 
self does the work of the Prophet, ic. tells what it has experienced 
in the Divine Presence, and practices this experience by giving a new 
direction and fresh impulse to his people. 

They appear (jaleat) and round the 

And the moon their rope is spun; 

They retire (#bulvat), and in their breast 

‘Time and Space repose and rest (ZA I 33) 

‘The polarity of jalrat and khalvat is manifest in the whole world, 
as well in the development of the ego as in the Divine life: it ix 
revealed in the two sides of the Divine Being which we are used to 
call the tremendum and the faicinans, the Deus absconditus and the 
Deus revelatus, or, as Muslims would say, jamal, beauty, and jalal, 
power, From this point of view one has to interprete lines like this: 


‘The lover makes no difference between Kaaba and idol-temple, 
‘This is the julrar of the Beloved, that the ébalvat of the Beloved 
(PM 197) 

In the Kaaba God reveals Himself in His aspect as impartial judge 
and merciful beloved whereas in the temples of the idol-worshippers 
He is still adored as the hidden and unknown yet awfully felt di- 
vinity. In the same way the activities of great religious personalities 
and state-builders become manifestations of these two aspects of life 
Divine (J Jast scene). Therefore Iqbal has always maintained that 
pure jamal is without result—if art and life are not permeated by 
jalal, there will possibly be neither life nor real artistic expression 
(ZK 122). 
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The contrast of jalvas and &halvat is utilized by Iqbal in several 
connections—now it becomes a cipher for the contrast of love and 
intellect (J 155), now a diagram of the beginning of prophetic work 
in seclusion and its end in public work (J 428); other examples could 


easily be added, 
phenomenon of life principle if applied to the 
fodder ait W somal by Upalia be Noo ws eras 


The Self is a power hidden and yearning for activity, and since 
life is action it i itself in the means to action, ie, it 
dualizes itself so action may become possible, 


Self is strengthened by becoming aware of its own peculiarities, 
and ity uniqueness. It imprisons itself into its own self until it te 
comes capable of action, and spends its formerly gathered powers 
in deeds, The Abalvat (reclusion) can become, thus, either seclusion 
into one's own self, of seclusion in the experience of prayer, the con- 
tact with the Divine Ego. Iqbal has, here, not sharply distinguished 

‘What he intends is that concentration and action follow successive: 
ly, and that action is the expression of the inner yearning of the Ego 
for a higher stage: 


What is the origin of our wakeful eye? 
‘The joy of seeing became the form (AK 289 ff.). 








Iqbal explains this line: 


Light transformed itself into a circle until it became an eye 
Desire determines the evolution and character of our organs (Notes 
254) 


Thus the partridge formed its foot from lust of walking gracious: 
ly, the nightingale its bill from desire of singing. This may be taken 
as the poetical expression of Lamarckian ideas of development—that 
functions determine the structure of the organs, ) but is perhaps 
rather a parallel to the idea that special aspects of man’s destiny may 
be developed through intense desire, and that it is even possible to 
bring forth one’s ‘own death’ and the direction of one’s eternal life 
thanks to one’s unflinching concentration on the development of a 





*) Dar, ov, p. 162 
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distinctive side of one’s ego, provided that it remains in the limits 
of the innate possibilities of the ego: 

‘The tree is not grateful to the dark house of dust— - 

In every moment the seed has the desire of growing (ZK 49). 

‘This desire of growing is the mystery of all life. Life is, in itself, 
careless and prodigious; in endless time it brings forth and destroys, 
only for producing once a perfect model— 

for the sake of 4 single rose it destroys a hundred rose-gardens, and 
makes a handred lamentations i que ‘of a single melody (AK 
201 f.). 

Already Faridaddin ‘Attir had complained that innumerable hu- 
man lives are needed until a prophet can come into existence, #8) and 
Iqbal follows hien in accepting that numberless new figures issue and 
fall again into obliteration during the millions of years since creation, 
eventually culminating in man; that new and different cries are ut: 
tered 

in order to bring forth one call to prayer (R 161; cf. ZA If 12), 

Thus man, not only from the biological but from the spiritual point 
of view is the result of immense periods of development (J. v. 23). 
He should not—as the evolutionists did-—inquire too much about the 
previous states of his biological life but rather ponder upon his 
future: 

Why should | ask the wise men: Whence is my beginning? 
1am busy with the thought: What will be my end? (BJ 81). 

‘That is what Iqbal replies to the pessimism he saw in the Western 
world which seemed to be robbed of faith in man’s future, whereas 
he regarded the idea of evolution that he witnessed in classical Islam 
as a most effective means of giving life a new,direction (1. 186); he 
underlines this evolutionary concept by inserting the famous verses 
from Maulin’ Rimi's Marhnaw? which point to the growing possibil- 
ities which extend from stone to heavenly beings; lines that have 
even been read by other commentators as an advocation of transmi- 
gration of souls, 6) 

For Iqbal, there is no doubt that 


45) Ritter, Mees, p17 according t Manlog wpfair 4tJo: the valley ‘of sritnd 
#8) L187; in different translation quoted L135, (Math. 111 3900). 
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throughout the enti of beit ‘gradually isi 
- CEiiphed Mi ieaeterin penete cae (L 72), Gaal 


that the dhang-i numid, the joy of manifestation (BJ 79), the wish 

of becoming more and more individual is the leading force in life. 

It is the same idea which has been explained by R. Panawitz in many 

of his recent philosophical books (and it is interesting to note that 

both the German and the Sub-Himalayan Muslim philosopher have 

been influenced to a certain extent by some Nietzschean concepts): 
As in every life the rising tendency is preponderating—for other- 
Saieee eopvaires we tine al 6 peas oo 
a hi and on to consi 
Todivduaniog” aad freedoms) 

Man constitutes the highest rank in his world because he contains 
the greatest possible number of ranks in his being, and is, as such, 
“the first and last cosmic constant”, 48) says Pannwitz, whilst the 
lower potencies—that what Nietzsche had called so acutely “the mat: 
ter which has learned nothing"—are always in danger of being de- 
stroyed (Iqbal would remind here the reader of the example of the 
drop which has not consolidated its Self and is therefore swallowed 
by somebody else) and must start again and again to rise gradually 
on the gamut of individuation; 4°) man differs from this matter 
which forms simply a colony of egos of a lower order thanks to his 
striving for perfection. 

“Only the individual can reach perfection”, 9) avers R, Pannwitz 
who has drawn as undefatigably as Iqbal the attention of the modern 
age to the fact that the entelechy is the real meaning of life: translated 
into Iqbal’s poetry that would correspond to the ‘Address to the 
New Moon’: 

Look upon thyself and do not be anxious because of thy void shirt, 
For in thy breast a full moon is concealed (PM 96). 91) 


To become more individualized, mote unique, that is 


4) K. Pannwite, Kritirche Kormologie, (in: Beiteige eu einer europaischen Kul 
tus, p. 260) 

4h) Td. p. 242; cf. also the same, Die Normew, (in: Der Niilismus und die 
werdende Welt, p. 61) 

48) ‘The samme, Kritiiche Kormologie, our, p 263. 

80) The same, Der Avfhaw der Natur, p. 172, 179, 

1) CF, also BD 213, 
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the moral and religious ideal of man (Intr. Secrets XIV). 


‘up possibilities of doing the sense of the tragedy of 
Me batons ore acta (L 80). 
In order to prove this psychological insight he gives a new inter- 
pretation of the much discussed verse Sura 33.72 of the Quran: 
Verily We proposed to the Heavens and to the earth and to the 
mountains to receive the “trust”, but they refused the burden and 
they feared to receive it, Man undertook to bear it, but hath proved 
unjust, senseless! 

‘This trust which was offered to the whole creation and was refused 
by everything except man, is explained cither as the Divine viceger- 
ency which was granted to Adam (AK 1077), ot as the bueden of 
individuality which is as glorious as dangerous for those who accept 
it (L 11, 88, 95). 59) 

Contrary to the quietistic mystics’ craving for obliteration of the 
Ego in the all-embracing Godhead, Iqbal is sure that 

the end of the ego's search is not emancipation from the limitations 
of individuality, 1 is on the contrary a more precise definition of ‘t 
(L 187). 

‘Through this more precise definition of his ego man will be capa: 
ble to understand the person-character of the Divine which is so 
central a point for Iqbal. According to my reading, lines in which 
the poet asks man 

to see God in the light of the Self (Lile 128) 
or 
to ask from God an Ego, and {rom the Ego God (ZA 11 47) 
My Till, oc, 9. 34 
9) ZA GR 229 V; ef. Bausani, 11 gullaws ins fat, p16; ct, also Ritter, 


‘Meer, p- 62%; and Rimi, Matbnaw?, Commentary 3 2 v. 1938: cf, also F. Meier, 
Kaveri), p St: about K's interpretation of this verve. 
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should be interpreted in the sense that by recognizing myself 
well defined personality containing still unknown possibilities which 
unfold according to my original formation I shall also be able to con- 


who is nearest to God in creativity and activity, and lives in the pulse 
of di seclusion and manifestation (Mus 27). That is the ideal 
‘Muslim who is depicted in all of Iqbal's pocms— 


he is the sword of God, the heir of the prophets, 
he has 80 room ia the world of others, 

until he beings forth a new world, 

hhe destroys this old world ete ete (Mus 7 ff.). 





‘The Muslim he dreamt of is 
the brilliant star for the destiny of the world (BD 217), 


he is the great example of humanity as described in Zarbi Kalin 
(129); he resembles the dew-drop which, in his splendid beauty, is 
concentrated in the morning-sun (Pas 8); he is the model of energy 
and trust in God; yet this trust (sauwhkul) is not a blind acceptance 
of whatever showers upon him of visitations of Fate but is a positive 
cooperation with God (Pas 6), The true believer is the personificar 
tion of mildness and goodness (R 152), and from his personal 
strength emerges his tolerance. Tolerance is not the attribute of the 
weak who have no choice but to tolerate whatsoever they come across, 
but is the quality of those who behold that 


unbeliever and faithful are both created by God 


and therefore worthy of respect. This perfect Muslim is, for Iqbal, 
nothing but the realization of the Quranic sentence according to 
which Adam was ordered to be the £halifa, the vicegerent of God on 


NOMEN, Suppl. VI 4 
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gh rea iy oscenemsat fs Sas Tp 
making—occur frequently 's poetry. 
Tireracemyhat er wpa lnmap sgh irr 
Asri— 


Appear, 0 Rider of Destiny! 
tnd in the Introduction of the same poem where Iqbal describes 
this ideal man as the last fruit of the 


ment (Notes to the Astir ¥. 1023). 


‘The revaluation of man, so long neglected in Islamic countries, is 
Tqbal’s main message. He has invented new analogies, new symbols, 
coined new expressions for the purpose of reminding his compatriotes 
of the supreme rank of the human race who are negligent of the great 
task lying before them: 


‘Who art thou? And whence doest thou come? For the dark blue sky 
Has opened thousand eyes of stars upon thy road! (ZA II $0). 
Man, this apparently so tiny handfull of dust is yet, in his individ- 
alization, the object of envy and amazement not only of the des: 
tiny-bound heavens and stars, but even of the angels who lack the 


clement of free choice between good and evil which makes man both 
rich and endangered. 


‘Thou art not for the earth, nor for the Heaven— 
the world is for thee, thoa art not for the world (BJ 73). 


‘That is the poctical expression of the Queeigic word that the world 
is for Adam's service. Only the unbeliever goes astray in the secondary 
causes, which Iqbal calls, again in a Qurinic allusion, the afag, 64) 
the horizons, but 

faith(ul 4s he, in whom the horizons are lost (ZK 39, cf. ibd. 73) 
where the word ‘faithful’ is not restricted upon the Muslim but means 


%) About the dfig, (ZA GR p 209) cf the glossary in Bauxani’s -abovemen- 
tioned article. (Stra 41/53) 





belief he may cling. 

The conquest of the ‘horizons’ is even brought into relation with 
the conquest of Self in the Gulshan-i riz-i jadid. 

ee MGA Tear ule Ped, wie Saks axe fee ee 
fact that his Self, the eternal part in him, does not belong to the 
world of dust of which he is outwardly moulded (BJ 174). 

Igbal has endeavoured to explain this eternal and indestructible 
ego in Qur'inic terms and writes: 


“Aad they ask thee of the soul. Say: The soul pesca 
leet ‘Amr (Command); bat of faves ‘aly « Hele to you 
given” (17/87). 


Discussing then the difference between khaly, creation, and amr, 
direction, as both used in the QueAnic representation of what in Eng- 
lish is expressed by the single word creation, Iqbal continues: 


‘The verve quoted above means that the essential nature of the soul 
in directive, as it from the directive energy of God: though 
we do not know how Divine Amr functions as ego-tnities. The per- 
sonal pronoun used in the expression Rabbi (My Lord) throws fur 
ther light on the nature and behaviour of the ego. It is meant to 
suggest that the soul must be taken as something individual and 
specific, with all the variations in the range, balance, and effective: 
ness of its unity... Thus my real personality is not a thing, it is an 
act. My experience is only a series of acts, mutually referring to 
‘one another, and held together by the unity of a directive purpose 
(L 102f, ef. J 1135). 


This dynamic concept of Self is very characteristic of Iqbal’s whole 
philosophy; yet there is a little inconsistency as to the relation of the 
created world to man and to God, In the Asrar and even in some 
verses of later poems one meets with formulations like this: 


‘The form of existence is an effect of the self, 

whatsoever thou seest is a secret of the self, 

it makes from itself the forms of others, 

in order to multiply the pleasures of strife (AK 187 ff.), 
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which sounds father subjective: an embracing Self which brings forth 
out of itself worlds and individual egos who now, in their turn, form 
small worlds of theie own, as he said ten years later: 


What is the world? The temple of my thought, 

Th tern pofcon fy sar ce 

Ast ‘oF not, i$ aught, of naught, . 

‘Time, Space, within my mind andacious lie... (ZA T 12). 
Self is 


the wakefulness of creation, 

the inner mystery of life (BJ 172). 
One is tempted to conceive here the world being reduced to the self, 
as something irreal— 


The world is nothing but our manifestation 
For without us there would be no light and mo sound (ZA GR 
213) 58) 

Or when contemplating the lines in the Asrir- 


Night is born of its (the Self's) sleep, 
Day springs from its waking, 
It divided its flame into sparks... (222 ff.), 56) 


the historian of religions will be reminded immediately of the clas: 
sical definition the Kaushitaki-Upanishad gives of the Arman 


as from a blazing fire sparks would disperse in all directions, even 
0 from this self (Arman) the vital breaths disperse, from the vital 
breaths, the sense-powers, from the sense-powers the worlds, 87) 
Iqbal may have used these symbols of Indian wisdom unconscious: 
ly in his earlier work and mistead in the first moment a reader who 
is not aware that his theological position is completely opposed to the 
Indian theory of maya, never accepting an sential unity between 
atman and brabman bat always maintaining the distinction between 
creator and creation, For him the world was, in spite of the ambiguity 
of verses like those just quoted, something real, based on the ex- 
perience of man 


8) ch ZA GR 22; ZA M66, J 1140. 
84) CE ZA 1 56. 


2) ewsitaks Uporishad, 1M (RE Home, The Thieee Principal Upan 
irhadi) 
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As to the Indian influences, it scems that the poet has admitted 
them inclusively in the scene of the Jatidname where he describes his 


at 
F 
: 
i 
7 
F 
F 


‘Man is higher than clay and water, 
the world is a picture from the monastery of his phantasy, 89) 
which means a clear reference to the mapi-doctrine, Another symbol 
which shows that the meaning of &hidi, Self, abstractly taken and 
isolated from its contexts, was not too far from the Indian itman, 

is the symbol of the firefly 


‘who its its way by its own light (PM 122, 136), 


and though in Lahore the firefly was a symbol which offered itself to 
the wanderer on summer evenings, the connection with the word of 
Brhadaranyaka-Upanishad seems not too far fetched: 


‘When the sun has set, Yajnavalkya, and the moon has set, and the 
fire has gone out and the speech has stopped, what fight does a per- 
son here have?” 

“The self, indeed, is his light’, said he, “for with the self, indeed, as 
the light, one sits, moves about, does one's work and returns,’ %) 


As to the relation of God and world to which the poet refers once 
more in the Gulshan-i ritz-i jadid, he writes in his Lectures (65): 


Finite minds regard Nature as 4 confronting ‘Other’ existing per se. 
which the mind knows but does not make. We are thus apt to regard 
the act of ceeation 48 & specific past event, and the universe appears 
to us 4 manufactured article which has no organic relation to the life 
of its Maker, and of which the Maker is nothing more than a mere 
spectator... Thus regarded the universe is a mere accident in the life 
of God and might not have been created. The real question which 
wwe are called upon to answer is this: Does the universe confront God 
and His ‘other with space intervening between Him and it... The 
universe cannot be regarded as an independent reality standing in 
Spposion|to Hin. Ths view of the ster will reduce beth God 

the world to two separate entities confronting each other in the 
riper teceptache’ of an inktaile specs. "We Rave seen efowe thet 


4) Vishvimitra “a celebrated sage who was boro as Kshatriya, but by intense 
austeritien caised himself to the Brahman caste, and became one of the yeven great 
Rishis” (J. Dowson, A classical dictionary of Hinde Mytdology, p 364) 

%) Cf ZA M72; GR ch I, and V. 

#0) Brhalaranyate Upse. 1V 3, 6 
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time, and matter are it which puts on 
the free crea frase ebay ronnie le 
txisting per 4¢ bur only intellectual modes of ending the life 
of God. 


i 


But partaking in the life of God means eternal growth: the con~ 
cept that the universe is an organic unity with will and destinity leads 
Iqbal to the conviction that this entity is growing and changing in 
every moment, what is proved by Sura 35/1 “And God adds to the 
creation what He will”, Reality is not something given, something 


tries to prove that 
Our world is nothing but an artist's sketch (Lile tot, of. ZA 41) 
and that 


this creation is pethaps still unfinished 

for every moment arises the cry ‘Be’, and it becomes (B) 44) 
both from the Quen and from modern science, especially from Ein 
stein's theory of relativity which seemed to supply the required scien- 
tifie foundation for this religiously conceived idea. ©") 

God adds in every moment new manifestations to the once created 
world—and here lies the proper task for man, too: since the Lord 
has destined him vicegerent on earth, he has to assist Him in the 
completion of His creation, 

Man is the key board of love's melody, 

man is the solver, and the mystery, 

God made the world, man made it yet more fair, 
And is man Gou's competitor to be (Lile 11) 

Iqbal goes even so far as to seek a justifiction for this theory of 
man as the second creator 2) from the Quran and finds it in Stra 
23/14; ‘God is the best of creators’ which 


indicates the possibility of other creators than God (AK, fate. XVIII). 
an interpretation which would shock every orthodox translator of the 
~My Self i the Light of Relativity, PM 239 the poem on Einstein: “the 


‘Zoroaster from the family of Mates and Aaron’ 


2) About man as creitor in Mashriqi's ideology cf. J. M, $. Baljon, Moders 
Muslim Koran Interpretation, p. 354 
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Holy Book. He does not hesitate to apply the oft-quoted verse “Every 
day He is in a phase” (fi sham, Sura 55/29)—which he has else- 
where taken as proof of God's infinite creative possibilities—to man: 
Tn every moment the faithful has new shen (work, new moments), 
in word ant Tn Sede te el for Gos, aes : 
‘The qualities of the conquering and clement and holy and 


Where these four elements are, there is the true Muslim (ZK 57), 


a rather daring verse in which the analogia entis is brought up to a 
point where many orthodox Muslims would not easily follow Iqbal 
who, however, shows here in perfect lucidity his ideal of human per- 
sonality built in complete analogy to the Divine personality: God 
created Adam according to His image. One may compare also the in- 
vitation to the reader, ‘to learn the coquettery of Grandeur from his 
Lord’ (ZA II 56). 

‘The most famous expression of man's work as cooperator with 
God, and_as corrector of the sketchy world, is found in the dialogue 
between man and God in the Payim-i Mashrig, where man boasts: 

‘Thow didst create night and I made the lamp, 

Thou didst create clay and | made the cup, 

Thou didst create the deserts, mountains and forest, 

1 produced the orchards, gardens and groves, 

It is T who turn stone into a mirror, 

‘And it is T who turn poison into an antidote! (PM 132) 

‘Man has to give the potentially existing universe its shape and to 
form out of the given raw-material the best possible world, Thus, 
creating always new values as a co-worker with God, man is 


fnot x superman but mote humble than ever, devoted to that what is 
not only he himself but the God in him and he himself as His legate 
and iinister— 63) 
this Pannwitzian formulation expresses exactly Iqbal’s ideal man, Iq 
bal has repeated this message of man's work and worth in the pres- 
ent age because his correligionists seemed to have forgotten the Que’ 
Anic phrase of man’s destination as divine vicegerent on earth which 
implies further that this world is not given as property to him but that 
he is to take it only as a trust from God to Whom he has to give it 
back at the moment of his death (ef, J Marsphere). This feeling 


©) R Pannwite, Am Sesfenrprome. (Beitrage ...) p40 
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of being only the legate and trustee, not owner, of the created world 
ie the faithful from transgressions in the political and 
social realm, and be an antidote against both nationalism, capitalism. 
landlordism, and imperialism. 

‘This world is the “world of wotk” (PM 144) in which the Mus- 
lim must undergo the examination of his possibilities (R“165); it is 
the whetstone for the sword named man which God keeps in His 
hand (J 290)—the symbol of sword or dagger for the Self is not 
rarely employed by Iqbal (cf. BJ 46 the comparison: man = crescent- 
shaped sword). Just as the sword is sharpened by the resistence of 
the stone, so man, too, unfolds his personality in conquering his en- 
vitonments and creating new values. This free activity is his chance 
and his privilege, and that is why Iqbal has advocated great action— 
which is almost identical, for him, with love 


In great action alone the self of man becomes united with God with: 
coiit losing his own identity, and transcends the limits of space and 
time. Action is the highest form of contemplation: 4) 


This emphasis laid on great action could have led the philosopher 
to a theologically founded treatise on professional morality (Berufs- 
ethos); but this problem which has on the whole never been treated 
in full by Islamic philosophers is also not scrutinized by Iqbal. It 
could be developed on the basis of what G. M. Sayyidayn ®%) has 
called Igbal's educational philosophy and would have to start from 
verses like th 





If they have made thee the thorn of the feesh grown ose, then adjust 
thyself to the order of the garden and learn to sting (PM 187), 


which could, reverted into dry prose, simply mean that man is bound 
to do his duty according to the place he is giver’, and must try to make 
the best of it 

The faithful who has realized in himself the Divine call to vice: 
gerency, and who has consolidated his ego so much that he is able 
to have a person-to-person encounter with his creator is, for Iqbal, 
the Perfect Man, the Free Man. The first critics of Iqbal have ac- 
cused him of having laid the Nietzschean superman as ideal before 


8) Self im the Light of Resteity. in Dar, ox. p. 401 
©) G. Sayyidayn, Lebel’: Elacational Pbiloropby 
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the Muslim.6#) As a matter of fact certain similarities between the 
Perfect Man and the Nicteschean Superman can be admitted, and one 
‘must not overlook the fact that the idea of a superman, or, as Emerson 
put it, a plus-man, was well-known just then in different circles of 
thinkers, and that the iaterest not only in the anthropological and 
theological consequences of this future man have been and are being 
discussed eaenestly, but also the biological possibilities of a human 
development to come, 67) 

But Iqbal, as may be proved, had been involved in the problem of 
the Perfect Man in a period when he was still a stranger to Nictz- 
sche's philosophy. In 1900 one of his first articles, published in The 
Indian Antiquary, (Bombay), dealt with the theosophic system of 
*Abdulkarim Jili, the classical writer on the Perfect Man in Islamic 
mysticism. %*) For the shrewd observer the differences between the 
Nietzschean and the Iqbalian concept of the Perfect Man are imme- 
diately visible. As to Iqbal’s ideal man, the nearer he draws to God 
the more he surpasses the boundaries of normal—or accustomed to— 
men and unfolds all his internal powers. Tt is interesting to note that 
Iqbal ascribes also great importance to the not yet explored psychol- 
ogical and para-psychological predispositions of man at which uatil 
now only few examples of so-called mystical experience are hinting: 

For the of knowledge, then, the region of mystic experience 
isan eal at any other rpion of huran experience (25, 97). 

‘The expansion of consciousness and of faculties still nearly un: 
Known to scientific research is taken by Iqbal as unquestionably true 
experience in cases ay that of the mystic Hallij who becomes one of 
his ideal figures as having realized the greatest possible closencss to 
God. Iqbal’s Perfect Man is not the man without God, or who re- 
places a God “Who has died”, that means who unveils the ficticious 
character of religion, %) but contrariwise the man who has fully 
realized his personal relation with the God with whom he lives, 





©) W. Braune, Der islamische Oriews, p. 182 about “Azzim's concept of Islam 
4s the religion of superman. A. “Azzam is 4 close relation of ¢Abdulwabhib ‘Azzim, 
the former Egyptian Ambassador to Pakistan who bas trsnslated Igbal's poetry into 
Anbic 

MM) f, Meas, Der Obermenied. Zirich, 1961 

th) CEL Massignon, L’bomme parfait ev Liam et som originalité eycbatologique, 
Eranvs, 1947, 

) Bena, of, ch. & (about Feverbech) 








and man become only the three aspects of 
and the Perfect Saint identifies himself with the Perfe 


It is not this aspect of the Perfect Man which Iqbal intends to em- 
phasize; his faithful Muslim is not a mere reflection of Divine at- 
tributes or an aspect of the all-pervading reality—it is simply the man 
who feels that the loftier stages of life he reaches the more he is the 
slave of God, a slave 


of whose dust of the road the sun is but an atom, 
and of whose ascension the Qur‘in is a witness (Mus 8), 

Here, we have grasped again the point of comparison, even like- 
ness, with the Prophet who is the ‘Slave of God’ par excellence (vd. 
Tb). Just as in the Christian interpretation of the Obermensch 
Christ is the Obermensch once for all, ™) so the Perfect Man with 
Iqbal iis, s0 to say, he who attains the perfect imitatio Mubammad). 

The state of Slave is the highest possible that man can reach and 
is even preferable to that of God— ¥ 


do not sell the state of Slave for all the majesty of being God 
(PM 157) 





because it involves the loving submission and the possibility of ad: 

70) HS. Nyberg. Klsiwore Schriften des Ton lSAvabi, 017 

T1) Rami, Mathews, Commentary 1, p. 1 

2) Nicholson, Srmbie, 82 ef. T Andrae, Die Perion Matamimads, p. 393; 
H. H. Schucdet, Die istamische Lelve vom Vollkowernee Meuncbee, ZOMG 
7911929 


TA) Renz, o. about the Christian concept of Obermensch, 
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oration and worship, of service in the widest sense of the word: 


In Thy woeld I am 3 servant, 

In my world Thou ar Lord and Sovercign. 

Exactly as the Prophet was able of standing in the presence of 
God, without being annihilated, so the perfected man must remain 

uptight before Gof, for the light of God 

intend of eniogsishing the ante of individual, incre is 

Hence man’s prfeton can be determined in proportion tothe 

‘of his selfpossession in the presence of God. 


‘That is referred to in the lines 


If thou wantest to see God more clear 

then Iearn to see thy ego mote sbi ‘fat 134), 
for man and God are each others’ witnesses, as the poet has written 
in an important paragraph of the Gulshan-i ritz-i jadid, In the Javid- 
nime, however, he enumerates three witnesses for the ego (v. 
121 ff.): self-consciousness, to see oneself with one's own eyes; the 
consciousness of the others, and the consciousness of God; to see one- 
self with God's light which means to say, to remain in this Divine 
light without being annihilated. For Iqbal, the highest experience 
is not the fama, the submerging of the human self in the fathomless 
abyss of Divine unity, nay 





unitive erperience is not the finite ego effacing its own identity 
by some sort of absorption into the infinite Tips it te alter the Tae 
finite passing into the loving embrace of the finite (I. 110) 


This idea had been expressed already in the Introduction of the 
Asin; 





that the teue person... absorbs God Himself into his ego (p, XIV) 


and then explained in a somewhat less shocking way in the notes 
that this act could take place “by assimilating Divine attributes” 
(Notes 1). 

Ja order to prove that human personality can rather embrace God 
instead of being lost in Him Iqbal cites the noted tradition that 


Heaven and earth do not contain Me, but the heart of My faithful 
servant contains Me, 





= 
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and illustrates this Divine saying by a story of the Prophet who went 
astray in the desert when still a child, but his despairing nurse Halima 
‘was consolated by a heavenly voice telling her that ‘he would not get 
lost to her, nay the whole world would be lost in him’, an anecdote 
which had been narrated by Maulana Riimi in his Mathnowi (Secrets 
XIX). * 

‘The mystery that man feels; 


‘Thou hast no room in the Kaabs, nor comest into the temple of idol- 
worshippers— 
But how quickly comest Thou, longing, to longing people! 
(PM 207)— 
this mystery of God’s indwelling in the human heart had been touched 
by many a poet, like Sarmad who hold that 


the Molla said that Abmad went to Heaven— 
Sarmad said: The Heaven came to Ahmad, 


or Mir Dard who has versified the above-mentioned tradition— 


Heaven and earth how could they contain Thy greatness— 
It is my heart where Thou canst dwell. ™) 


But for Iqbal this traditional word entailed the proof for his theory 
that the fully developed ego can embrace the Divine person. However 
this mystery is not so easy to solve, and there are always possible 
oscillations between the different modes of perception. Iqbal is well 
aware that “the centre of a completely individualized being cannot 
be entered by any other individualized being, and it cannot be made 
into a mere part of higher unity”, *) to use Tillich’s word: 











It is impossible that an ego should find plage in an ego, 
But if an ego is the essence of itself, then it is perfection (ZA 
GR 222) 


74) CE ZA Gt; the idea is common to all religions; for a Jewish example cf 
KR. J. Z Werblowsky, Mystical aed Magical Contemplation, in: History of Religions, 
1. 1p 24, of the Cheistmay-Porm 1961 of R. Panawite (sill unprinted). 

Und das innigste, das here des herzens 

ist die cella die unendlich raum hat 

die den endlichen den weltraum einschilielt 


1) Tillch, me, p26 
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It is difficult to give any definition of this loving encounter be- 
‘tween man and God— 


1 do not know 1 nor He— 
But I know that I is on His breast (AH 174). 
‘There is the strange feeling that an essential union is ii 
and that God, though “nearer than our jugular yein” (Sara 50/16) 
is always present, even immanent, and yet transcending all human 
being in an ineffable way— 


© Thou that art like the soul in the body of the Universe— 
‘Thou art our soul, yet Thou art ever fleeing from us! (AK 1617 ff.), 


‘of, if @ pure immanentistic strain: 


‘Thou runnest in our blood like potent wine— 
But ah! How strange Thou comest, and too rare (Lile 89), 

Iqbal has deeply felt this mutual attraction between God and man, 
the longing of that loving and living personality which man calls 
God, and in many of his poetical prayers he has referred to this 
highest experience in most beautiful verses, avowing that 


‘The scent of the rose has first shown the way towards the rose- 
‘garden 

Otherwise how could the nightingale know that there is a garden? 
(PM 255) 78) 

God, the infinite Ego, is the source of life for the finite ego which 
can maint existence only as long as it is in contact with this 
all-embracing Divine person. 

‘The Self has existence from the existence of God, 

The Self has show from the showing of God, 

1 do not know where this splendid peat! 

‘Would be, if there be no ocean (AH 173)— 
this quatrain coins poetically what Iqbal had written a decade earlier 
in the Lectures (p. 72): 

Like pearls we live and move and have our being in the perpetual 

flow of Divine Life. 


This ego, born in the heart of the infinite Ego, developing in Him, 





4) These lines belong to another contest, but the ides expressed here is exactly 
that of the attraction of grace which enables man to move towards God. 
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and yet distinct from Him, unable to exist without Him, but also 
unable to be non-existent in His presence (PM 199) is like a secret 
in the breast of the world (BJ 6)—~a secret which God has revealed 
to the creation and which in its turn now reveals both itself and God. 
We may see here a reminiscence fas also in AH 116) of a tradition 
which, though coming into existence comparatively late-among the 
mystics, has influenced mystical poetry and speculation rather deeply— 
the huatith qudsi: Man is my mystery, and I am his mystery" which 
is not only quoted in Maulind Rimi’s Mabnav? but largely in the 
writings of Indian Muslim poets and must have been very popular 
in India. 77) But in general it has been used for signifying man as 
the Perfect Man in the monistic sense as essentially not distinct from 
God, whereas Iqbal has embedded it into his philosophy of the 
two egos, growing separately and yet mysteriously joined. And the 
thinker who had with daring formulations aimed at showing God 
in His different aspects as the most active Personality, confesses ut 
the end of the road that “the Muslim who sees in himself the secret 
of the Lawlike’", 7) i.e, who has understood the Prophet as the goal 
and limit of creation and as his own model—cannot reach a higher 
fevel than him who has said ma ‘awfnita—We do not know Thee’ 
(AH 206)-—the mystery can only be approached but never solved 
completely. 

‘Those critics who have seen in the ego-philosophy of Iqbal a 
dangerous influence of Nietzschean thought, or a horrible attack on 
every kind of traditional values as manifested in mysticism need only 
read the letter Iqbal wrote in 1918: 


I am the protector of that kind of Self which has come forth from 
real Selflessness, that means which is the result of the emigration 
towards God (bijrai ila Allab) M I 539). 


In the light of Iqbal’s poetry this sentence tends at the truth that 
it is only through the contact with God that the purified and refined 
self can emerge the formation of which he aspired to: 


Weite Allah oa che tablet of thy heart, 
na natn sit wo ant shrabes ck. BZ Ports, shedibs Matha, 
fo. 162. 
7%) Lanlike md Abelagrtoaflake: 1 thow werst not 1 had not created the spheres, 
id. No 346 in different forms, It has been elaborated by mystics up to recent times, 
ch 1B. 
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_ So that thou seest both thy Self and Him more openly (AH 64). 
“To live with God is absolute life”, he attests in another verse 
(Mus 42), and this life in the presence of God is expressed in his 
work by the word nazar ‘seeing’, ‘vision’. When Iqbal makes (in the 
Javidname) the wise man Jahindist say: 
‘What is the proof? The face of the Beloved! 

he is alluding to the widely known verse of Shibli, the Bagdadian 
mystic and friend of Hallij (d. 945) who is related to have recited 
on his deathbed the verse: 


Te eta all a ia ee ETE 
iy they wil for proofs, our is Thy face! 7) 
The gue for the waioa (of God tema 0 exe 
pattern in Iqbal’s poetry. Nagar is, however, not the visio beatifica 
in its technical meaning, albeit this problem, too, has puzzled his 
mind, it is rather the immediate experience of Divine presence, as 
contrasted to kbabser, information, i.c, the knowledge given by others 
and accepted blindly. 

Leave him who never won to sight 

And bears repast alone; 


Who makes long speech, but the delight 
‘of vision gives to none—(ZA I 39). 


‘That is one of the reasons why Iqbal contrasts ‘shy and “im, love 
and science, love being, to a certain extent, the term correspondent 
to the Bergsonian intuition: the work of love is immediate experience, 
that of science, careful scrutinization of given facts. In his quest for 
‘vision’ Iqbal has, however, never taken the path of those mystics 
who tried to realize the beauty of their Divine Beloved manifested 
in human beauty, and the word nazar, notorious in classical Persian 
poetry in the sense of "looking at the beautiful young men” has 
never been stained with any similar signification in Iqbal’s verses, 89) 
Nothing temporal can reveal the fullness of God's beauty and majesty, 
He being beyond all likeness; but on the other hand, this world and 
the other world are, essentially, not even veils which hide the mystery 
of the Godhead, they are nothing for the passionate eye— 


WW) Sarrdj, A abslames, p. 209, 
49) Ritter, Mevr, about the problem of mazar jld'l-mard, p. 459 ft 
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and yet distinct from Him, unable to exist without Him, but also 
unable to be non-existent in His presence (PM 199) is like a secret 
in the breast of the world (BJ 6)—a secret which God has revealed 
to the creation and which in its turn now reveals both itself and God. 
We may see here reminiscence fas also in AH 116) of a tradition 
which, though coming into existence comparatively late-among the 
mystics, has influenced mystical poetry and speculation rather deeply— 
the hudith qudsi: "Man is my mystery, and I am his mystery" which 
{is not only quoted in Maulind Rimi's Mathnaw7 but largely in the 
writings of Indian Muslim poets and must have been very popular 
in India. 77) But in general it has been used for signifying man as 
the Perfect Man in the monistic sense as essentially not distinct from 
God, whereas Iqbal has embedded it into his philosophy of the 
two egos, growing separately and yet mysteriously joined. And the 
thinker who had with daring formulations aimed at showing God 
in His different aspects as the most active Personality, confesses ut 
the end of the road that “the Muslim who sees in himself the secret 
‘of the Lalitha’, *) ie. who has understood the Prophet as the goal 
and limit of creation and as his own model—cannot reach a higher 
Jevel than him who has said ma ‘arajndke—'We do not know Thee’ 
(AH 206)-—the mystery can only be approached but never solved 
completely. 

Those critics who have scen in the ego-philosophy of Iqbal 2 
dangerous influence of Nietzschean thought, or a horrible attack on 
every kind of traditional values as manifested in mysticism need only 
read the letter Iqbal wrote in 1918 


I am the protector of that kind of Self which has come forth from 
teal Selflessness, that means which is the result of the emigration 
towards God (dijrat ila Allab) MI 59), 


In the light of Iqbal’s poetry this sentence tends at the truth that 
it is only through the contact with God that the purified and refined 
self can emerge the formation of which he aspired to: 


ite Allah on the tablet of thy heart, 

11) al-insam sirei wa and vierubu, i MZ Porveanfat, ahsdlithni Marhnawl. 
No. 162 

7%) Lenlika od bbalogrsaflake: If thou werst not T had not created the spheres, 
id. No 346 in different forms. It has been elaborated by mystics up to recent times: 
fh EB. 
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__ So that thou seest both thy Self and Him more openly (AH 64). 


sila se elena ate OS es 
(Mus 42), and this life in the presence of God is expressed in his 
work by the word mezar ‘seeing’, ‘vision’. When Iqbal makes (in the 
Jividname) the wise man Jahinddst say: 


‘What is the proof? The face of the Beloved! 


he is alluding to the widely known verse of Shibli, the Bagdadian 
mystic and friend of Hallij (d. 943) who is related to have recited 
on his deathbed the verse: 


A ap sue ea oes oa 

wil for proofs, our is Thy face! 79 

The poe for the vision Pol Ages a hail coed 
pattern in Iqbal’s poetry. Nagar is, however, not the visio beatifica 
In its technical meaning, albeit this problem, too, has puzzled his 
mind, it is rather the immediate experience of Divine presence, as 
contrasted to Ababar, information, i.e, the knowledge given by others 
and accepted blindly. 


Leave him who never won to sight 
‘And bears repast alone: 

Who mukes long speech, but the delight 
of vision gives to none—(ZA I 39) 


That is one of the reasons why Iqbal contrasts ‘irbg and ‘i/m, love 
and science, love being, to a certain extent, the term correspondent 
to the Bergsonian intuition: the work of love is immediate experience, 
that of science, careful scrutinization of given facts, In his quest for 
‘vision’ Iqbal has, however, never taken the path of those mystics 
who tried to realize the beauty of their Divine Beloved manifested 
in human beauty, and the word nazar, notorious in classical Persian 
poetry in the sense of “looking at the beautiful young men" has 
never been stained with any similar signification in Iqbal’s verses. $0) 
Nothing temporal can reveal the fullness of God's beauty and majesty, 
He being beyond all likeness; but on the other hand, this world and 
the other world are, essentially, not even veils which hide the mystery 
of the Godhead, they are nothing for the passionate eye— 


1) Sansa), A alslumet, p. 209, 
489) Ritter, Meer, about the problem of mesa ildl-murd, p. 459 If 
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. 


rcither is this world His veil nor that world His cover— 
If thou hast the burning of the view, then thou canst have the vision 
(ZA IL 39). 


Man should be transformed entirely into nazar, vision (BJ 184): 
Iqbal has quoted a verse of MauliAi Rimi pertaining to this problem 
(J 182 6), and his poetry is impressed by the desire that’human life 
should get into permanent contact with the Divine reality, a life ia 
yagin, the classical word for the absolute certitude of interior expe 
tience (AH 156); for 


He who has seen, is Imim for the world, 
T and thou are still incomplete, he is complete (ZA GR 252), 


This vision can be obtained by exploring the depths of the Self 
where the secrets of faith are hidden (one is reminded of the in 
numerable mystic prescriptions which advise man to enter his owa 
heart in order to find his Divine Beloved, the ‘sweet host of the soul’, 
or the Divine spark). 


If thou doost not see the Self, thy religion is, to be consteained, 
Such a religion means to be far away from God (Pas 40). 


When this and similar tines are isolated from their context one 
could interpret them in a monistic sense, as hinting at the identity 
of the soul and God, of atman and brabman, But Iqbal wants—if 1 
am not mistaken—to indicate that those who have understood the 
possibilities of their own ego will also be sensitive to the possibilities 
of God and disposed to partake of the creative dialogue between the 
two egos which rescues man from the state of blind acceptance and 
makes himn Lord of his own destiny. The cry for Divine nearness, for 
the realization of the Qur’inic word "We are near” (Sura 30/16), is 
uttered too many times in Iqbal’s work, the ‘Divine revelation, too 
often asked for—thus it would be near to impossible to explain a 
sudden turn to monistic ideas im Iqbal’s 

Discussing the problem of Self, Iqbal was faced with the problem 
of power. His first descriptions of the Self in the Avrar diyplay it as 
4 powerful being, animated by an almost Nietzschean will-to-power 
without being cut off its religious basis. This problem of power was 
all the more important for the poetphilosopher as he was born in a 
time of utter weakness of India, of the Muslims in general, and of 
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the Muslims of India in particular. Therefore he concentrated on the 

powerproblem even though facing the fact that ‘power’ could be 

ei ele fen ser anil fons, Ya his Nottbk: bist 
1910: 


Power is more than truth, God is , Be like 
your father who is in Heaven! (SR 63 and sequ.), ied 


pointing acutely to both the Christian ideal of humility and to the un- 
Christian practice of the rulers of India. It was his aim to show that 


Life is power made manifest, 
and its mainspring is the desire for victory (AK 1045 f.). 

The different allegories which he uses in the Avrr are nothing 
but a commentary on that willto-power which has been described 
by a modern protestant thinker as “a designation of the dynamic self- 
affirmation of life”. 1) It took Iqbal about ten years — according 
to his own words—to become able to air his opinion on this problem 
which struck him first during his stay in Europe, and led him to the 
feeling that 


Religion without power is nothing but sheer philosophy. That is a 
most right problem, and this idea has brought fare ets paper 
a mathnawi (M IL 45, 1915) — 


a Ma’bna? in. which he writes that (now somewhat milder than in 
the Stray Reflections) 








Strength is the twin of teuth 
Power explains the mystery of truth and falsehood (AK 1067, 69). 


He was, in this assertion, not too far from the greatest medieval 
scholar and mystical theologian of Islam, Ghazzili, who had ex- 
plained in his Ihya°uldm ad-din that weakness and lie go inseparably 
together, 82) nor of Milton, in whose work the power-problem plays 
4 paramount role and who says in similar words that “all wickedness 
is weakness”. 83) In Iqbal’s concept of the rising gamut of egohood 


81) Tillich, 0.6. p36 

32) Ghazzili, ibyatnldm ad-die, part 1V, k abmababbe. 

88) R. J, Z. Werblowsky, Lacifer and Prometheas: the problem of power with 
Milton 
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in all beings, the will-to power is included, if we take it in the splendid 
formulation of R. Pannwitz, as 


‘And one may quote once more Paul Tillich who has given the 
finest definition of power in this dynamic sense: 
All life is the more the more non-being it can in- 
Polit clovepareyigimnn  s 
‘The mane cenced being i the more power of being i» embodied 
in it, The completely centred, self-related and self-aware being, man, 
thus the greatest powers of being, He has a world, not only an environ: 
ment, and with it infinite potentialities of self-realization. #6) 
That would correspond exactly to Iqbal’s ideal man with his 
powerful self, which is 


the hunter, and its game are sun and moon (ZA GR 214), 


and the remarks of Tillich about the ontological unity of life and 
power *t) can be applied without difficulty to Iqbal’s anthropology 
and theology too albeit he has never defined it this way. 

Yet, he was aware of the ambivalence of power: 

Cut adrift from religion it is a deadly poison, 
weslded to religion it is an antidote for all poisons 

Since the essence of teligion—in the widest possible meaning—is 
with Iqbal what he calls love, the union of power and love is required 
for his system. #8) 

To the problem of love a large part of Iqbal’s poetical work is de- 
dicated. Love is, in his terminology, the force which brings man nigh 
to God and consolidates the ego, and which sometimes even core 
responds to intuition. It is the fiery element, which enables the growth 
of the personality, and without which real life cannot exist. 

The history of the concept of Jove in Islam is long and compli- 

$4) KR. Panawits, Aufhao, p. 203; ef alto p. 157. 

#2) Tillch, ee, p. 40 

) Md, pw. 


7) 1d, p48. 
%) CE Werblowsky, 02. p 4E 











loves those who do right, there is only a single verse which can 
be—and has been indeed—taken as proof for the mutual love of man 
and God; that is Stra 5/59 “He loves them and they love Him", a 


the pure mystical interpretation, starting with Rabi‘a (d. 801) only 
slowly took firmer roots, The term ‘iby with its cognition of burn- 
ing, longing love, passion, has been rejected even by most of the 
eatlier mystics, with the significant exception of Hallij who has called 
the inmost dynamic principle in God ‘iby. In later centuties, how: 
ever, mystics have sublimated the theory of love and have entered 
into the most subtile speculations about its essence and its attributes 
(though one of them admitted that “everything is described by some- 
thing finer than itself—but there is nothing finer than love: how 
could it be described?”). Imam Ghazzili %) has tried to prove that 
God alone is worthy of love, and that it is not only possible but even 
necessary to Jove Him, whilst his younger brother Alymad ®1) com: 
posed with his sawinih one of the profoundest collections of apho- 
risms pertaining to a highly sublimated concept of mystical Jove, In 
Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers, eventually, love becomes the working 
principle in all manifestations of the One, from the highest to the 
lowest one. Using the tradition “I was a hidden treasure”, Iba ‘Arabi 
shows that “God the One in His supreme isolation and simplicity 
loved Himself for and in Himself, and so loved to be known and 
manifested. This was the cause of creation. In loving Himself the 
One loved all the essences of things latent in His essence."* #2) 

Love is, thus, the cause of creation as well as of the return of all 





#0) CE. 1, Goldsiher, Die Gowsesticbe in dev iilamischen Theologie, Islam 1919; 
H. Ritter, Arabische und persische Schrifien ber die profane wud mysuvehe Liebe, 
(Philologika VII); A. Schimmel, Sindiew sum Begriff der mynischen Liche in der 
Jribislamischen Myuik, Anawati-Gardet, Mystichme. 

%) Ch, HL Di Al-Gbazcall’s book der liefde 

#1) Ahinud Ghazzali, retdnib, Istanbul, 1941 

9%) A Affili, tbo Arabi, p 1706f; cf, F Meier, Eranos Jb. 1946, p. 219; 
similar quotations from Nasafi 








This word is used in a very wide sense and means the desire to a8- 
similate, to absorb (i.e. what we have called Power), 

Its highest form is the creation of values and ideals and the endeavour 
to realize them. 


But seen in a broader context, one feels a more personal tinge in 
Iqbal’s use of this term, The famous Chapter III in the Asnir “Show- 
ing that the Self is strengthened by Love” which belongs to the most 
impressive parts of that poom, is reminiscent of a similiar passage in 
Ramis Mathnawi (Il 1529 ff.) 


Love instructs it to illumine the world 

Lave feats neither sword nor 3 

Love is not born of water and air and earth, 

Love makes peace and war in the world, 

Love is the Fountain of Life, Love is the flashing sword of Death 
The hardest rocks ate shivered by Love's. glance 

Love of God at last becomes wholly God. 


Iqbal has, ia never ending teiterations and ever new expressions 
praised that love which is ’ 


my Imim (whereas reason in his slave), (ZA 1 73) 
and which is 
enough for ant and bird and man in both worlds (ZA p. 264). 
which is 
the essence of life, and whose essence is the Self 
and the breath of Gabriel, the heart of Muhammad Mustafa, 
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__ the messenger of God, the word of God (BJ 128), 
the mystery of the 
the field and the harvest of man (Lile 91) ®%) 

However it would be erroneous to assume from the phrase that 
Love is ‘the word and messenger of God’ that God is conceived in 
Iqbal’s philosophy as love in the common Christian meaning. He has 
distanced himself from this idea very early. What he intends with 
‘love’ is rather the moving power of life which, to quote again Til- 
lich, *) destroys what is against love and must be united with power, 
The 1 in the confession of faith is significant of this love power- 
unit; the Divine Unity as opposed to everything non-Divine; and the 
faithful is the fiery destroyer of whatever is against this essential 
powerful unique Divine personality. 

Iqbal would also scarcely have agreed with the interpretation of 
the Muslim creed which T happened to learn from some Turkish 
mystics-—Ja ilih illd ab*ishg, There is no God but Love, such an inter- 
pretation effacing the personal character of the Divine, Love remains 
an attribute of God (not, as Hallaj held, His essence); we may call it 
the sum total of all active attributes in God; and man, in unfolding 
his own activity, is able to draw nigh to this Divine love (cf. J ¥. 
169). 

Iqbal bas praised this marvellous force which brings man in closer 
contact with God, and has uttered in this respect sometimes words 
which are reminiscent of the ecstatic poems of earlier mystics 





Lo, love's ocean is my vessel 

‘And love's ocean is my strand; 
For no other ship I hanker, 

Nor desire another land (ZA I 10). 


Or, as he says in the Asrar: 


1 sowed my eye into the field of love 
and reaped a harvest of vision (AK 411 ff.) 


Love becomes, in short, in this context the symbol for that experi- 
ence of intuition in which the mystic grasps reality it its wholeness 
in a single undiscernible moment. And it is just this intuitional experi- 
ence of God which makes man religious— 


98) CE ZAGR p 22 
%4) Tillie, p. > 
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Be a flame and set ‘afite the stxws before thee— 
thete is no access for men of dust into the sanctuary of lif rene 
[As staunch a follower of the prescripts of his own religion Iqbal 
wos as convinced wash ut in tis highest personal expenee even 
the so-called unbeliever is faithful: 


If there exists love, then even infidelity is muslimhood, and if there 
iis no Jove, then even the Muslim is an infidel and an heretic (BY 54; 
ef, ZA M1 56; BY 153), 


This intuition brings forth the fruit of right work— 


from love take the lesson of work and do whatever thou 
for love is the essence of lust and the soul of education ‘eMC 178). 
Not a mere outwardly fulfilment of the law—for ‘amal is in 

oriental poetry rather the prescribed order of religious duties than 
work in the sense to which we are accustomed ®)—is the goal of 
religion but action in harmony with the Divine will. Thus Iqbal can 
describe as one of the characteristics of the gbwlami, the state of sub- 
serviency, the duality of love and religion whereas the faithful slave 
of God realizes the tavbid, the unity, also in this sphere, and sees no 
difference between the two (ZA 258). Therefore, the true believer 
can be called simply ‘lover’ (*ashig): 

Lover is not he whose lip is warm with sighiny 

Lover is he who has the two worlds on the palms of his hands; 

Lover is he who repairs his own world, 

and does not find room in a world which has limits (ZA I 27). 


Love is oscillating between the two poles of the Divine—its begin= 
ning is ywbbar?, a word which Iqbal sometimes uses instead of juli, 
the Divine tremendous and stupendous Majesty; its end is dilbari, o 
jumal, the fascinating Divine Beauty (Pas 15 £., J last part); it is the 
force which cuts man from transient worldly relations and makes him 
soar into the Divine presence. 

This love, or intuition, in the Bergsonian sense, is directly opposed 
to analytical knowledge %); it is, as Evelyn Underhill has said so 
appropriately, more valid than intellectual vision— 


9) CE HL Ritter, Lorthodonie. p. 878 
Yel Dar, oc. p. 109, 











‘That is the reason why Iqbal, as well as his predecessors in the 
field of mystical experience, of love, has opposed this power to ‘agl, 
‘reason’, ‘intellect’, and ‘iim, ‘knowledge’, often ‘science’. °§) Iqbal 
was far from advocating a simple creed of the unlearned (in spite of 
one or two verses of his last period) °°) and of rejecting scientific 
methods for the development of humanity, even for the examination 
of spiritual tealities; he has, on the contrary, highlighted the im- 
portance of scientific methods as taught, according to him, first by 
the Quelin. 

Science is an instrument for the preservation of life, 
Science is a means of invigorating the Self 

And he has introduced the QuPinic expression that “Wisdom is 
much good" (Sara 2/272) even among the alleged foundations of the 
QuPiinic world as displayed by Jamaladdin Afghani in the Javidname 
(v, 658 ff.; cf. PM 6), However in its opposition to shy, love, 
Silm ox “agl means the analytical test, the measuring and analyzing of 
the highest experience. Reason is compared in this respect to a chain 
which hinders the foot of the believer from reaching reality in one 
moment (J v 2: it is contrasted with the heart (dil, galb) which 
hhas been in Sufistic tractates always the organ of immediate experience 
of the reality of realitics. Only thanks to the heart, the organ of in: 
tuition, this handfull of dust which is man gains any value— 








meaning. the contrast of diy and fikr, 64, ZK 16: The 
the measuring of time and space, The rank of dhibr 
(recollection) is “Glorified be my Lord the Most Migh (Sure 17193) 
) Rare exceptions are found in Igbal's last verses, starting with the line BJ 63 
In science is also joy. but 
Ie is paradise where there are 90 hour, 
and culminating in AH 140; 
‘A simpleton with good religion 
is better than a learned man without religion 
Cf also AW 144 
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‘Thou ve moon and sun and stars out of thy hand for the 
Tiles of that handfull of dust which contains a heart (ZA I 41). 


Just asthe flte isnot Toved esis it is dey piee of reed but 
because the longing and loving heart expresses its feelings in its me 
lodies (ZK 113), so man, too, is" judged according to the strength 
of his heart, of his immediate experience of the Divine (cf. ZA GR 
205). 


‘The nest of love is the never sleeping heart— 
My eyes are asleep but my heart is awake (J v 37). 

says the poet with reference to a famous tradition of the Prophet. 10) 

In a whole series of quatrains he has praised the world of the heart 

in which there is nothing but Allah Ha (AH 170 ff.). He interpretes 

this heart, relying on a QuPinic verse (32/6 ff.), alluding to the 

creation of man, and concludes hence that 


the heart is a kind of inner intuition of insight which, in the beautiful 
words of Rimi, feeds on the rays of the sun and brings us into 
contact with aspects of Reality other than those open to sense-percep: 
tion, Tt is, aording to the Quin, something which ‘sees’, and its 
reports, if properly interpreted, are never false (I. 13 f.) 
This aspect of the heatt is pointed at, when Iqbal says sarcastically 
of his countrymen: 


‘Our heart has died, and religion died by its dying— 
we bought two deaths in one bargain (AH 204); 


wherever the organ of intuition has lost its power there religion is 
dead and consists only of mummy-like forms wrapped in dust-dey 
commentaries and super-commentaries. 

From this standpoint the contrast of heart and intellect—which is 
as old as mystical literature in Islamic and nom-Islamic countries, can 
be understood— 


for the intellect the company of dust is nice; the heart does not mix 

(ZA 1 17). 
Reason can enlighten only the outward order of the world, but cannot 
see its inside, 


writes Iqbal in 1936 (M I 250) as a true pupil of all those mystically 


100) Bubkbiet, ebth, bab alwadi?, About the heart, cf, L. Massignon, Le 
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inclined religious leaders as well as of the vitalist 
had taught as Se Parlin fiance rlirabianer br oemaper ser 
fy yourself with your intellect". 1») 

1a Tee's imagination, reson and science ae often compe compared to 
an idoltemple, and love is the power which destroys all the false 
deities which intellect puts on the way of life: 


intellect 

(AK 1487 £) 

This motif pervades Iqbal’s whole work; sometimes in the diagrams 
of Abraham's breaking the idols of his father, sometimes laid down 
without cipher. Only love can be called a ‘teal muslim’; because it 
sees the One and advances towards the One, whereas reason has still 
bound the magians'-girdie (ZA 1H 13)—which means not only that 
it creates new idols before which ignorant people prostrate but also 
that it is still limited by the spell of serial time which hinders man 
from grasping the fullness of Divine time (cf. J 322, IM1 D). Even 
religion and religious law are simply empty and vain pagodas of 
phantasy if deprived of the experience of love and left to reasoning 
(BJ 153), 

Love is contrasted with bookishness which is personified in the 
poor little bookworm that has made its nest in the leaves of an Avicen- 
fa manuscript, ignorant of the joy which the moth finds in the con: 
suming fire of love (PM 119) and does not know that the books of 
philosophy and scholastic theology can be washed off by the lover 
who has opened his heart with the needle of realization (ZA I 
46). *°2) But though reason itself is ambivalent, and can bring pre 
cious fruits if united with love, Iqbal struggles mercilessly against 
that intellect which is separated from love and which manifests itself 
in the modern world as the destrover of the race 





Modern knowledge is the greatest blind— 
idol-worshipping, idol-selling, idol-making (AK 1497 £.), 
that is the complaint which the poct raises pertinaciously against mo- 
det sciences which he identifies with the loveless European spirit in 


481) Underhill, 0, p. 44 
102) Oriental ink is solvable in water; that is why oriental portry uses 40 often 
the expression: “to wash off sith tears the book of deeds” ond similar symbols 
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general. His equation East = love, and West = science, is, like all 
generalizations, wrong. Nevertheless it forms an important element 
in his poetical language, and the identification of intellect and denial 
of love with reference to the Europeans is common stock in his poetry 
the longer the more. . 

Iqbal has endeavoured to teach how reason and love, fundamenty 
ally emerging from the same Divine source, can cooperate and then 
create new values in the world, and hence how reason can become 
again something Divine whereas it is, separated from love, becoming 
gradually the expression of Satanic powers (the identification of Satan 
with intellect is at least as old as Maulina’s Mathnawi, v, Hl A), 
The best known description of this twofold aspect of reason is the 
dialogue between Love and Science in the Payam-i Masbriq (PM 
111). 

The use of the term ‘reason’ is very wide in Iqbal's work. As con- 
trasted to the sanctuary of the fire of love of the believers, it is not 
only the ‘church of the philosophers’ (PM 208), it is also the analytic- 
al power which can approach reality only step by step, and which 
never enters the essence of God but is contented with describing His 
attributes, Reason is 


the open question, Jove the hidden answer (ZK 13)— 


4 fine definition when one thinks of the importance of interrogation 
for the true scientific method; but for Iqbal, it means that reason will 
invariably remain a veil before the Divine presence. It can move only 
slowly through the crooked paths of secondary causes whereas loving 
intuition is the polo-player in the field of activity (R 125 ff.). 

Reason is recognized as a useful light on the road towards God, 
but not as a dwelling-place (BJ 119, cf, ZA I 14), and in a charm: 
ing verse Iqbal says that . 


Love leapt unhesitatingly into Nimrud’s five, 
Intellect is still busy with looking from the roof-top (ZA II 38, 
M II 186) 


‘That is the same idea which Maulind Rimi has often expressed in 
his Mathnawi, 13) and hence he is the crown witness in the Javid- 
name when the problem of love and reason is dealt with—it would 


109) Marbmew? VI, 4161 
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bbe very easy to enumerate many parallels to this main idea of Iqbal’s 
in the poetry of classical Sufism with its antipathy against the slow- 
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self to them in accordance with their function of life (L 2f.). 


‘Thus, love and reason belong to each other, in spite of Iqbal’s per: 
sonal inclination towards the clement of love and his condemnation of 
pure intellect. As in so many parts of his work, the poet-philosophet 
tries to maintain here, too, the essential unity of the different aspects 
of life as revealed in the pairs of outwardly contrasting manifestations, 

The same holds true of another pair of contrasting concepts which 
has played an important role in classical poetry and thought: that is 
fusn and ‘ishg, beauty and love, whose story forms the subject of 
many an allegorical romance from Avicenna to the Turkish mystic 
Ghilib Dede, Iqbal has, however, used this pair comparatively rarely, 
and on the whole with a perceptible predilection for love as the 
dynamic and eternal element. 19%) Sometimes, both items are taken 
as revelations of the Self— 


Love becomes through the taste of vision completely view, 
Beauty is longing for showing itself and wants to become visible 
(PM 232); 


it is again the contrast of jaleat, manifestation, and Ahalvat, the im- 
mediate experience of the Divine which characterizes this contrast. 


106) Yunus Emre, Divan, p 108 
108) M.M. Shacif, The Gewrvis of Ighals art, p93. 22. 
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has never developed theory of aesthetics proper—beauty is 
Beauty is created of desire's spring-tide 

‘This desire which he mostly calls love, is described in various ex: 
pressions—it may be called saz, burning, and often sa24i milamim, 
the unfinished burning, or £isbishi natamam, never finished striving 
(B J 131), it is Aasrat, longing, or just-#-ji, seeking and searching, 
arzi, wish, ot ishtiydg, nostalgia, or even tamannd, wish. 1%) 

‘This differently named force, the creative power, is the core of 
human personality, and only by this fire of passion (Jv 1111) man 
is capable of producing great work, It is 

the capital of sultan and prince; 
Longing is the worldlooking glass of the poor (Mus 10) 

Thanks to the untiring activity of his wishes man becomes living; 
otherwise he would remain lifeless like stone and clay, a place, where 
others rub their fect (Mus 10). Aiming at unfolding all its hidden 
potentialities, craving for higher and loftier levels of existence—all 
this is included in the sz, the actualized fire of love which even 
may create idols when the God who is longed for has not yet revealed 
Himself (cf. PM 170, 204). It is the force which enables the reed- 
flute to produce melodies, and the poet is aware that not the quietly 
turning home into one’s Divine source of life but the eternal quest 
for the never reached goal makes man productive, He knows that 
“fulfilled love is, at the same time, extreme happiness and the end 
of happiness. The separation is overcome, But without separation 
there is no love and no life’, as Tillich has pointed out. 17) Thus 
Iqbal has composed his most pathetic poems about the inexhaustible 
mystery of separation: ’ 

To cut ourselves from Him, is our innate nature, 

To tremble and not to reach, is our nature. 

Neither He without us, nor we without Him—what is that? 

Our separation is separation in union! (ZA GR 222: cf, AM 174) 


The separation of lover and beloved gives the power of vision to 


104) About thang, ixbtivay, cf. Qushaiti, rile, p. 64. or the pathetic expressions 
‘of Mayerid Bistami, in SAWST, tadtirat al-eutisa 1, 459 
07) Tillich, 0. p. 27 
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the dust (ZA GR 220)—for were there only one, no vision is needed: 

is Iqbal’s reply to the existential monism which he thought so 
fallacious for mankind because it lacks the element of creative separa- 
tion and thus may entail deadening quietism. The self, growing 
stronger and more powerful in the pangs of longing, discovers at 
ast that this yearning is in itself higher than a so-called union which 
annihilates both itself and the beloved (ZA GR 237). A love which 
results in complete self-surrender is not genuine love: it extinguishes 
the self, but unites it not whereas genuine love wishes a union of 
higher order—that what one could call with the mystic term haga, 
remaining, which preserves the individuality of both lover and Be- 
Joved. That is what Islamic mysticism calls the wahdat asb-shuhitd 
in which unitive experience is admitted as far as the relation of the 
Lord and the slave is maintained and which is contrary to the heart- 
breaking sighs for annihilation that are heard in so many works of 
Islamic mystics. 19%) 


Sepatation ftom Thee is dearer to me than the union with others 
(PM 209), 


sings Iqbal and continues, one and a half decade later 


The Self is brilliant by the light of Divine grandeur, 
ts teachings are from its not-reaching, 

Its separation is a station of the stations of union, 

Its uation is one of the stations of separation (AH 172), 

‘That is the paradox situation of the lover who is happier in nostal- 
gia than in satisfaction —who realizes 

endless torment 

of love unsatisfied 

the greater torment 

of love satisfied (T. S. Eliot, Ash-Wednesday), 
and who may address his Lord with the paradoxical cry “Oh Thou 
whose union is eternal separation!” (Attar) 

‘The concept of love in the widest sense of the word—from the 
life-ruling conative element to the person-to-person encounter—is 
common to the wide range of religious thinkers all over the world. 

V8) L Massignon has ducly stressed the significance of the wuhdas ashsbahie, 


mooisine testimonial, and wahlat al-wnjid, monisme existenticl, cf. L'Aiternaive 
ide Ia pensie mystique on Islam Monizme existetiel ex monitme testimonial 
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‘The second concept however which Iqbal introduces as a factor for 
the development of the ego is, in the first moment, somewhat sur- 
ptising: it is fagr, lit. poverty, In ‘classical Islamic mysticism fagr 
means one of the preparatory stages of the mystical path, and has 
been understood often in a most literary sense as possessing nothing, 
but has been spiritualized later on as the state of him “whb does not 
need anything but whom everything needs”, as Junaid al-Baghdidi 
hhas expressed it. 10%) Under the influence of the ascetic-mystic ten» 
dencies in Islam fagr has gained a positive value, #9) and traditional 
literature is fond of opposing the shah wa gada, King and Beggar, 
to each other, the fagir becoming a kind of permanent admonition 
in the presence of worldly and superficial kings, and a protest against 
wealth and tyranny. Iqbal has used this positive aspect of fagr for 
his theories relying on the tradition ascribed to the Prophet fagri 
fakbri, My poverty is my pride’, which occurs several times in his 
poetry and is used, as far as Iam aware, for the first time in his 
work shortly after his return from Europe in the ‘Address to the Youth 
of Islam’ (BD 198). Fagr as he understands it is the exact contrary 
to begging— 
by begging, the beggar is made poorer... 
Une the tobe, ware food freak thane ows; side (AK 490), 

Poverty in Iqbalian sense is freedom from everything besides God, 
and is therefore the state of the prophets who devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the service of God: thus the science of the jurist and the 
philosopher can be contrasted to the poverty of Christ and Moses (BJ 
110). Fagr is also the attribute of ‘Ali, the Prophet's cousin and son- 
in-law, whose name has become, in connection with the conquest of 
the fortress of Khaybar, a synonym of the victory of true poverty over 

10) Ch Sarva, & altuma®, p 108. ¥ 

$10) About fagie, cf. Ritter, Meee, ch. XXIV, 107 ff. Maki, in the g@r al-guldh 
11 50, holds that fagr ix the attribute of the Prophet who should be imitated in 
‘every respect. CF also the discussion in Hujwiti's dasbf al-mabjab (transl, Nichol 
400), p. 19-29, 58-61, A new interpuetation of fagr, not in the mystical sense of 
‘ascesis and reounciation, has also been launched by’ the Arabic modernist Qasimt 


(Cairo 1946), quoted by Grunebaum, filam Hi, p. 134, For Iqbal this holds also 
true 


‘There is no difference between fagr and sovereignty: 
This is the sword-play of the soldier, that is the sword-pluy of the eye (BJ 28), 
‘ie. both are manifestations of the Divine nature 
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worldly strength (Pas 23, ef. J 1196). In one of his last Persian Math- 
rnawis, Iqbal has described in detail the virtues of this spiritual poverty 
in a long chapter (Pas 23, 26 ff.): it means, in the language of the 
Quin (which, however, has never mentioned this concept) the con- 
quest of time and space (Pas 26) and must not be confused with that 
ascetism which Muslims, under the influence of Christian monkery, 
have read into this word: 


nations ‘and dejection, 
One poverty gives clay the of elixir (BJ 213). 
Iqbal has preached this ideal of fagr throughout his life, and has 
often reproached the Islamic countries and the Islamic rulers for not 
realizing this spiritual power— 


The passivity of the ascetic is th itit of fagr, 
For fe janes boat is comp! ly « cataclysen aft 

When communicating his ideals to nations, the poet dwells upon 
the monkish and ascetic misinterpretation of fagr, but when addres: 
sing kings, he praises fagr as the only remedy against idle worldliness 
and superficial pleasureshunting. Combined with amiri, the state of 
the legimitate ruler, fagiri, the state of the genuine poor, forms the 
ideal attitude for the Muslim ruler who wants to be faithful to the 
example of the Prophet himself and his immediate successors: the 
reader of Iqbal’s poctry knows how often this pair of words occurs 
in his verses, be it in the address to King Aminullih (PM 8) or his 
successor Nidir Shih, and his son, Zahir Shih (Mus 36), be it to 
King Faruk of Egypt (AH 109 ff.), or simply in the larger context 
of reflections on the qualities of the true Muslim and the true ruler 
(cf. ZA 17, 11 13 etc.), 

Thus, the word fagir, the poor, can become the signification of 
the ideal man in Iqbal’s poetry, and even the word qalandar 31—the 
wandering darwesh who is free from all bonds but also from law— 
has been used in this connection for the faithful who “has nothing 
and possesses everything”. 


WI) About the meaning of galamdar, cf. Ritter, Orieny Xl. p14 
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Since power and love involve struggle against everything which is 
against love, and fagr means fight against everything which turns off 
the eye from God, the Eternally Rich, Iqbal considers strife as one of 
the elements which strengthen the self and help it to unfold its pos- 
sibilities. To live means to live in danger (R 147, PM 143), and for 
this reason the role of the Satanic element in life is fairly important 
in Iqbal’s poetry, since only through acting and counteracting life 
fulfils itself and leaves behind the lower stages of development (v. 
III A). Evil and suffering are only a whetstone for man who struggles 
with them, conquers them and makes them eventually obedient ser- 
vants to his will, embodying their powers into his own self, as the 
Qurin says: 

And for trial will We test you with evil and with good (Stra 21/36). 


Suffering is included in this concept—Iqbal was well aware of the 
importance of suffering for the maturing of the personality, and has 
often reminded his readers of the old symbol which had been fre- 
quently used by Maulind Rimi: to cast oneself upon the fire like 
rue (AK 126, J 31): rue and aloe-wood exhale sweet perfumes when 
burnt—thus man, in the fite of trials and sufferings ean prove that 
he is more than an ordinary log and show unexspected spiritual riches, 
To accept these torments without outward complaint, is the secret of 
the faithful— 

lionhood is, to keep back the sigh, 
to sigh is the work of foxes and sheep (ZK 134). 

To win force even out of afflictions, and to manifest one’s great~ 
ness in suffering, is requested from the faithful, and Iqbal has in 
this connection coined the lines 


1am not afraid of griefs but ’ 

Do not give me a grief which is not worthy of the heart (AH 7), 
pethaps reminiscent of one of the last words of the Prophet that the 
afflictions of the prophets are greatest and that, as even to-day is held 
in popular piety, “God showers down afflictions on those whom He 
prefers". 112) That fits exactly into Iqbal’s idea that the more devel- 








442) The idea of suffering hax been realized in the most perfect way by al- 
Hallaj; of Massignon, Passion ..., p. 618 but is also found ia most of the great 
classical mation, cf. Arte (Tadhdine 1 $09), (git al-gulab IE 54); Ghazaatt 
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oped the ego is, the better it can stand the heaviest shocks without 
destroyed, and can even survive the shock of corporeal death. 
Suffering and spiritual struggle are, thus, inevitable for the devel- 
‘opment of man, and the farther away the spiritual goal, the more dif- 
ficult the path, the happier is the poet who admits also the possibility 
and necessity of error during this development (ZA II 24, J 1453). 
Error can prove useful provided that man commits it in exercising 
his own powers and opening new roads for himself, If committed 00 
the trodden path in imitation of those who erred before, error is, of 
course, only of negative value, For imitation, teglid, is considered by 
Iqbal the negative complement of fagr, since it weakens and even 
destroys the ego. taglid is not only the imitation of oft-repeated 
poctical of aesthetical pattern, ar the following of the opinion of the 
chains of transmitters of traditions and commentaries without explor 
ing the very content of the transmitted fact--/aglid, in Iqbal’s read- 
ing, means to accept something without proper effort— 
Bo repentant when thou wishest a ruby from thy father's heritage- 
‘Where is there the pleasure which is hidden in getting a ruby out 
of the stone (ZA I 61), 
pethaps an echo of the Goethean “Erwitb es, um es zu besitzen”. 
Iqbal’s protest against blind acceptance of everything inherited 
(with the exception, of course, of the Divine law of the Qur’in) was 
raised in a time when the Islamic world needed a new impetus, when 
theologians in different countries had flung a challenge to the blind 
acceptance of the centuries-old consensus of medieval jurists, wanting 
to re-open the door of jtihad, of investigating afresh the classical 
sources of Islamic law; but it was also the time when a new kind of 
imitation encroached upon the East which, to Iqbal, seemed even 
more jeopardizing to the cultural life than the adherence to traditional 
patterns: the imitation of the outward features of Western civiliza- 
tion, the aping of European dress and behaviour, of Europe's ways 
of thinking and speaking. This saglid is always included in Iqbal’s 


(ibe 1 282), and a large part of mystical poetry in all parts of the Islamic 
Ged it ection te mae of We ied of seers ep be Kc Becas 
in Turkey of folk-pocts in India — uttered against God's way of “splitting Zakarya 
with 4 sew", of “throwing Yunus into the mouth of the fis” etc.); <f. Schimmel, 
Yunas Ene, p. 24 note 17; the type is very popaler also with the Panjabi mystic 
Bullhé Sith; Iqbal himself alludes to this kind of revolt ia Z 1 39 
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ion of imitation whatsoever. 143) He has written many & 
powerful pocm against this twofold imitation, the most beautiful of 
them being perhaps the ghazal ~ 2 
Do not become like a mirror annihilated in the ‘of others, 
and wash from thy heaet and ey@ the dream-picture of the others 
“(PM 208). 
In the same period he composed the significant quateain: 
‘Take thou thine axe, and excavate thy path, 
Tp gp asathe’s oad is crvel hard; 
wf labour something rare is wrought, 
Tog be tn bat At ee wend (Lile 103). 

‘A hadith says that juihiid deserves reward even if it proves wrong, 
and twofold reward if it proves right. Creative energy and the will 
to activity do not allow a blind imitation of anything, and will find 
thelr own way of acting—"'no bird soars too high if he soars with his 
own wings”, 114) For: 

If imitation had been something useful, 

Our Prophet would have followed the path of his ancestors, 
runs the last verse of the Payém-? Masbrig, and in the introductory 
prayer of the Zabilr-rwjam the post wants 

one homeborn sigh, because he does not live by the breath of others 
which includes a cleverly concealed attack on the traditional concept 
of the healing breath of Christ and so turns into a refutation of Euto- 
pean influence. 

For Iqbal, imitation belongs to those elements which are significant 
of subserviency, ghulimi—as opposed to ‘ubiadiya, the state of the 
slave of God. Subserviency means a state in which there is no real 
faith left, even if a man knows the Quein by heart (Pas 50), a state 
when man bows before other people, and is ‘dependent on others 
than God. Thus it is again a contrast to fir. A person who makes 
himself servile to others in this meaning (not in the free loving and 
benevolent service) is meaner than a dog— 


T have never seen that a dog bowed before a dog (PM 157). 


Mia) CE. 2K 170: 
But 1 have fear that his voice of ‘reformation’ 


In the East ix nothing but an excuse for the imitation of the Europeans! 
194) Blake, Proverbs of Mell, 125, 
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“This problem of subserviency has been treated in full in the Zarb-i 
Kalim (p. 78 ff.), where a long chapter is dedicated to the Beaux 
Axts of the Servants (251 ff.) under which are ranged fi. music and 
painting but which contains also a description of the Religion of the 
servants. The chapter is interesting because it contains Iqbal’s verdict 
06 art which is considered useful only as far as it serves to stir the 
hidden energy in mankind. He was most critical to the existence of 
fine arts in Islamic culture, and has admired most those buildings 
which seemed to express the vigorous character of the young and 
powerful Islam, like the mosque of Cordova, and the Qutub Minar 
of Delhi, But on the whole the beautiful form as such did not appeal 
that much to him (cf, Pas 7). 

‘The large concept of subserviency contains whatever weakens 
human character and declines man from his way to loftier heights, 
Besides imitation, the concept of fear and timidity is prevalent here, 
Fear of God is natural and necessary—Iqbal was the last to deny the 
fear which is awakened by the Qurinic revelation, the fear of the 
Lord of Justice and Power which had overshadowed the religious life 
‘of the early mystics, and has been considered in mysticism a necessary 
stage on the way towards God. On the other hand to fear others 
than God is nothing else but a kind of hidden shirk (polytheism), 
God being the only one who is to be feared, everything clse which 
may frighten and intimidate mankind becomes a mate of God and 
thus misleads man from pure monotheism (R 111). 


Every evil which is hidden in thy breast, 
its root 4s fear, if you look right (R 109). 


‘Therefore a whole chapter in the Raméz is called 


Despair and sadness and fear are the mothers of evil and the cutters 
of life, and the witness of God's unity finishes these ugly maladies 
(R 180). 


For according to the Quranic description the real friends of God 
are those “upon whom there is no fear, and they are not sad” (Sita 
9/140, often quoted in Iqbal's poetry). And on the other hand, a 
believer who has got to create in himself the attributes of God, may 
well avoid fear: this is a typical ‘human’ attribute whereas love is 
divine and therefore eternally valid: thus runs already Maulinit 
Riimi's argumentation (Math, V 2184 ff.). 
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‘has applied these different concepts not only to the indivi- 
dunes oto the nation, His ploy of Sef Is ought alld 
also for the whole community of faithful, since according to him 
a nation is, just as the individual, an ego, and has to follow the 
same lines of conduct as the individual does. 


the nation, in prophethood, in an eternal Divine law, and in a 
spiritual contre (like the Kaaba). 148) The poet also includes the 
principle of maternity into the foundations of the ideal nation. This 
ideal Muslim nation would comprise all individual Muslim nations 
and developing gradually its collective Ego through all the elements 
which are required for the growth of the individual ego too—love, 
power, effort, etc.—it would unfold and slowly embrace the whole 
world, The original unity of mankind which has been broken into 
pieces by the policy of duality between the temporal and religious 
side of life, by the supremacy of selfish interest, of material aims in 
different forms, shall be restored once more thanks to the all-em> 
bracing ideal of the Muslim society as Iqbal imagined it. His intro: 
duction to the first edition of the Rumiz gives an impression of what 
he aimed at: 


Just as in the individual life the acquisition of gain, protection against 
injury, determination for action, and appreciation of higher values 
are all dependent on the gradual development of the ego-conscious- 
‘ness, its continuity, enhancement and consolidation, similarly the secret 
of the life of nations and people depends on the same process, which 
can be described as the development, preservation and consolidation 
of the communal ego 

‘The question arises as to whether in these citumstances it is possible 
to bring forth a community, the basis of whose collective life will 
be peace and goodwill, According to the Quen this is possible, but 
only when man adopts as his ideal the direction of all Fis thoughts 
and actions by faith in the unity of God, as ordained by the Almighty, 
But the quest and attainment of this ideal cannot be left to. political 











118) J. D. J. Wasrdenburg, Litslam dans le Miroir de POccidens, ‘+Graverbage, 
1961: “Pour tui (ie L Massignon), Islam est une communauté religicuse mono. 
théiate, avec une unitt de ceive et un dépdt commun: Je Coram; elle forme un bloc 
spiituel_ pooper...” 
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actions can be tea tie es 
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Iqbal thinks that in this ideal nation which is organized according 
to the eternal rules of the Qurn, the individual proper will have 
space enough foe unfolding is powers a widely ab pow, and ral 
izing the Queinic order to be God's vicegerent, because in this com- 
munity the most pious one will be dearest to God (Sura 49/13, R 
120), Both individual and nation are called to this vicegerency, and 
it is therefore surprising only to those who are not acquainted with 
Iqbal's way of arguing that he applies Divine qualities to the wake= 
ful nation which is both the realization of the mystical experi 
uttered by Hallaj: Anz¥-Aagg, 1 am the cteative trath (AH 98), and 
of the Throne-verse “No slumber takes Him nor sleep" (Sura 2/256) 


Among the nations that one is of high rank 

‘Which is the Imiim of the two worldy— 

Tt does not abstain from its creative work, 

For ‘sleep and slumber’ are forbidden to it (AH 98), 


the ideal individual and the ideal nation are involved every moment 
in « new work, like God who unfolds fresh creative energies without 
interruption, 

Thus the essential word of Muslim creed—that God is One- 
who is interpreted as the greatest personality with intensively infinite 
possibilities of creation, forms likewise the basis of Iqbal’s represen- 
tation of man as real personality, endowed with possibilities for devel- 
‘opment, the highest being in the pyramid of creatures, nearest to God 
and yet most endangered by his growing individualization, but form- 
ed, in any case, “after the form of God”, and also of his picture of 
the ideal Muslim nation in which Divine vicegerency and harmonious 
development of the faculties of the individual in accordance with the 
requirements of the community are warranted through a fresh inter- 
pretation of the Divine law thanks not to bookish learning but to the 


114) transl from the introduction of the first edition of the Remis by $. A. 
Vahid, Iqbal, p. 234, 237 
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contact of the faithful with the Living God and their daily experience 
fof His presence, which makes them "say No to all idolatry and poly: 
theism and let the one true God alone be the ruler in the hearts and 
lives of man’, 197) \ 

b) “MUHAMMAD Is THE MEssENGER OF Gop" 

‘Typology of religions compares, in the thrce great world religions, 
‘not the personalities of their founders—Buddha, Christ, and Muham- 
mid—but takes into consideration as respective centres of religious 
life (Lebenszentrum) the doctrine preached by Buddha, the person 
of Christ, and the Quran as divine revelation: these are the three 
vital axes on which each religion turns, 

However, phenomenology of religions is also aware of the great 
importance of the person of the founder, and history shows that, be- 
sides the fundamental importance of the Buddhist concept of dharma 
‘on the one hand, the Quen on the other hand, the historical persons 
‘of the Buddha and of Muhammad have been transformed in quite a 
similar manner by later generations of the faithful, and have got— 
just as Christ did in Christianity—-both a soteriological and a cosmic 
aspect. 

a Jeffery has written in his interesting article on Ibn al-‘Arabi's 
shajarat al-kawn, that 
many years ago... the late Shaikh Mustafi. al»Marighi remarked on 
a visit to his friend the Anglican Bishop in Egypt, that the commonest 
cause of offence, generally unwitting offence, given by Christians to 
Mustims, arose from their jete failure to underst very 
high regard all Muslims have for the person of their Prophet, 118) 

The fact that Muhammad has been depicted in European contro- 
versial literature from the Middle-ages up to very recent times in 2 
most depraving manner, and that it took the won-muslim world cen- 
tuties to describe him and his work with justice, has perhaps un- 
consciously blinded the mind of students and scholars from under- 
standing the great importance of Muhammad for muslim religious 
life. 119) 


18) Soderblom, o-., p. 299. 

WS) A. Jeffery, Ibe al Arabi shajarat alsbosen, Sted Isl. X 44. 

M9) Ch ELH. Hass, Das Bild Mubsnemads im Wandel der Zeiten; for the 
Midile Ages: N. Daniel. Iilam and rhe West; W. Montgomery Watt, Mohemmad, 
Prophet avd Statermar introduction. 
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Even the average European oricntalist is often unaware of the 
veneration of the Prophet in Islamic countries— 
‘You can deny God, but can you deny the glory of the Prophet? 


asks Iqbal (J 608) as quite correct an interpreter of this feeling, 
‘Constance Padwick has acutely said: is 


‘No one can estimate the power of Islam as a religion who docs not 


take into account the love at the heart of it for this figure (ie. the 
Prophet). Tt is here that human emotion, repressed at some points 
te aur of the docioe of God ws developed in thesoyy, as 
its full outlet — a warm human emotion which share 


with the mystic. The love of this figure is perhaps the strongest bind- 
ing power... 120) 

Whole books are devoted to the embroidering of the short sentence 
of the Blessings upon the Prophet, many of them famous in Muslien 
devotion, from West Africa to Indonesia, like the dali ul-bhairit, 
and the formula of blessing itself is being used sometimes just as a 
magic spell — 

“Only a slave to whom was revealed”—that is the idea the Que’in 
gives of the Prophet, and there is no doubt that Muslim theology and 
‘Muslim piety have always strived to maintain the human personality 
of Muhammad the Prophet in contrast to the term Son of God which 
seemed to express for them the greatest deviation from true religion 
of their Christian neighbours; and as long Muhammad is mentioned by 
millions of tongues every day as rasil Allah in the witness formula, 
there is no danger of his deification, Yet, as human the Prophet Mu- 
hammad has been described in the words of the Quriin itself, and 
through the numerous traditions which depict him in all his humanity, 
there was, from the very beginning of Islamic history, a strong ten- 
dency to idealize his personality, to attribute miracles to him, and in 
4 slow but intense development which has been shown excellently 
by Tor Andrac in his fzmous study Die Person Mubammads in Glaw- 
ben und Lebre seiner Gemeinde, the veneration of the Prophet reach- 
ed mystical heights. 121) Starting from certain verses of the Quran, 








490) C. Padwick, Maslin Devotions, p. 145, 
Ht) CET. Andrse, Die Perion Mohsmmady; H. S. Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften 
des Ibn al-Araki; RA. Nicholson, The Ides of Personality 20 Sofivm;, A. Jeffery, 
Leg ab-Hallaj, ditih attawivin, ed L. Massignon, Pacis, 1913; H. Stieglecker, Die 
Glanbenstebren dey Iilam, Lief M1, 111; Mandwirterbuch s. Maulid; thn. al-Kathir 
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Muhammad's future rank as shafi‘, intercessor for his followers on 
the Day of Judgment, became one of the centres of popular piety: 
it is he whom the sorrowful implore, on him is the hope that they 
may be released from the fire of Hell, and enter the presence of God, 
and already in rather catly mystical theology the greatness and pre- 
eternity of Muhammad is maintained, fi, in the Aitlb af-tawatin ot 
Hallij (d. 922). 

It is quite natural that the repetition of Muhammad's name in the 
second part of the confession of faith, just after the name of God, 
ed to the conclusion that his spiritual place was far above that of 
other beings, that he was prior to creation, and that the worlds would 
not have been created but for his sake. The hadith qudsi Jaulaka—"If 
thou werest not, I would not have created the spheres'"— has become, 
in mystical literature and poetry, a widely used cipher for the Pro- 
phet's pre-etemal glory. This mystical theology was crowned by the 
idea that Muhammad was the fnidn kimil, the Perfect Man par ex 
cellence, the central point in which divine and human sphere meet, 
the source of light from which the lights of all the other prophets 
have been emerged. 

Tt seems, that approximately from the twelfth century onwards 9 
new side of Muhammad-veneration became more and more popular— 
at least we do ot yet know how long it was already in use to cele- 
brate the maulid, the birthday of the Prophet, for which poets 
and mystics composed heartfelt hymas and which was, in some 
periods, a real popular festival with illuminations of the towns ete, 
‘The maulids which were composed for these oceasions, are still exis 
tent 122) —it is sufficient to mention the most famous example of this 
kind of poetry in Turkey, Sileyman Gelebi’s (d. 1429) maulid-i 
sharif which is still living in the hearts of almost all ‘Turks, and 
which is recited not only on the birthday of tht Prophet on 12. Rabi* 
T but also as a kind of Soul’s Mass at the 40th day after death and at 
the anniversary of death. There are munlizds all over the Islamic 
world, and in their simple verses, their loving devotion they belong 
to the most touching expressions of Islamic religious life. 

On the other hand, poets used to put at the beginning of their 














) The muslid-é serif, by SUleymen Celebi, written in 1409/10, has been trans 
lated ino English by 1. McCatham 
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works—after the poetical praise of God—the n't, a in 
honour of the Prophet, which also developed into al tech 
of its own right; still is the mv of Maulind Rami wellknown in 
‘Turkey and the countries where Riimi's mystical poctry is read. aaa) 
So Iqbal is perfectly right when he puts the praise of the 
IgpatRGGAO bdR sek tals Bain descbo the eatin ct Wal 
of Hise (R 152). 

mystical tradition about the prophetical virtues has lived in 
edie mag wees to mention only one example: in the 
folklore of a comparatively small Province like Sind, the mauldds, 
the versified stories of the miracles of the Prophet, the prayers which 
were addressed to him since centuries, fill large volumes, !24 and in 
many cases the Western reader could simply replace the name of 
Muhammad by that of Christ, and could, then, recite the same poem 
for himself, 

But in this mystical atmosphere the knowledge of the real human 
life of Muhammad had been nearly forgotten. Not earlier than in 
the last decades of the 19th century the Indian Muslim intelligentsia 
felt the necessity~-as a counterweight against the Christian missionary 
activities—to inform their fellow-muslims about the life and deeds 
of the historical Prophet. Classical sources, like the ‘Life of Muham- 
mad” by Ibn Hishiim, the collection of traditions, were largely used, 
Syed Ameer Ali's famous work “The Spirit of Islam” is essentially 
called “The Life of Muhammad", and its importance for a new 
presentation of the Prophet as the unsurpassable model of behaviour 
cannot be estimed too highly. Then followed the great Biography of 
the Prophet by Maulini Shibli—the first monumental work on this 
topic in Urdu which was completed (it contains 7 vol.) by Sayid 
Sulaymin Nadwi, Iqbal’s venerated friend, and was partly translated 
also in other Indian vernaculars. 12%) All over the Islamic world more 
biographies of Muhammad written by Muslim scholars were published 
in. recent decades than in the same number of ccaturies, and still this 

18) Text and melody of the wr of Maulans Ruri in A. Gipinasli, Mevidna 
dan sonra Mestesilit, p. 302. 

321) CE Dr. N. B. Baloch, Malin aw Mvaiaed 

588) The fitst historical Life of Muhammad in Sindhi language was written by 
‘a Hindu, Lilchand A. Jagtilol: Mubwmmad Reval Alla. Hyderabad, 1911, thea 


the Adyet ou-Nebi, by Hakim Fath Muhammad Sewhdal fotlowed in 1914. For the 
tiralmovement cf, W. C Smith, Modern Islam ix India, p. 69 
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interest in the historical figure of the Prophet is continuing. 120) 
In 1920, a special sirat-movement was started in India which aimed 
at the publication of books and pamphlets on the Prophet for distri- 
buting them among the population esp. in the Panjab, ’ 

‘The return to Muhammad was ‘iso visible in the concentration of 
mystical orders—like the movement of Sayyid Abmad Brelwi in India 
and the fariga mabammadiys of the Tijaniya or the Mitghaniya in 
North Africa who taught as highest goal the unification of the soul 
not with God but with the essence of the Prophet. 127) 

‘These two currents: the mystical veneration of the Prophet, and 
the investigation into his life in order to show the Muslims that they, 
just as the Muslim comsunity in times of old, should live in complete 
harmony with the way of life, the behaviour, and the ideal which 
Muhammad had put before the faithful: these two currents together 
form the basis of Muhammad Igbal's prophetology which is sounding 
like a bare ostinato through his work in the different periods of 
his life. 

‘The dust of Madina and Najaf is collyrium for my eyes (BJ 61). 


Although some other problems which are most vividly expressed 
in Tqbal's poetry and his philosophical work are rarely touched in his 
letters, the love for the Lord of Beings is felt in his private cor 
respondence too, and his friends tell that he often was shedding tears 
from emotion when the Prophet's name was mentioned. The visit of 
‘Abdul Majid Queéshi, the founder of the sinusmovement, in 1929 
was most welcomed by him (M 11 93), and in the same year he men: 
tions with satisfaction the fact that the Birthday of the Prophet had 
been celebrated by the Muslims in South India 

in ondet to bind together the Islamic nations of India the most holy 


personality of the honoured Prophet can coAstitute our greatest and 
most efficient power (M Il 93) 


Igbal’s poetry, too, turns to the Prophet often in most unexpected 
places, and the role of Muhammad is important from the Asrir up 
to the Armaghim; pethaps with the exception of Payiim-i Masbriq 
where—except the introduction-—only merely literary allusions to the 








1) Cragg, 06, 6. 


MT) Vd. BL sy. jartge, and the analysis in C Padwick, Micghaniva ox, 
bp XVETEE 
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are found. There is the tune of perfect trust in the Prophet 
which is characteristic of the normal Muslim devotions: 


Hees ‘is greater for the rebels— 
It 1s, in forgiving sins, like the love of a mother (Pas 69). 
_ It is however worth mentioning that one side of the Prophet which 
is most frequently mentioned by other poets, esp. in folkpoetry, and 
which makes him so dear to all fearful souls, is not often met with 
in Iqbal's poetical work: it is his role as shafi', as intercessor at 
Doomsday. Though in the Asrar (383) the post sings: 

In him is our trust on the day of Judgment, and in this world too 

he is our protector 
this tune is scarcely repeated, since Muhammad Iqbal’s conception of 
death, resurrection, and final judgment in the later stages of his theo 
logical thought widely differs from the accustomed theological and 
popular beliefs and dogmatic details. However, his confidence in 
‘every human affair rested upon the Prophet whom he had asked, in 
the end of Rumi: (p. 193 ff.) to grant him the power of activity, 
It is rather significant that during his last long illness when he was 
staying at Bhopal he saw in a dream the Islamic reformer Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan—the grandfather of his host—who advised him to tell 
his illness to the Prophet (M I 414), and indeed Iqbal composed a 
long poem (Pas 64 ff.) in which he, after having described the sad 
situation of the Muslims, asks the Prophet to help him in his illness 
just as seven centuries ago, the Egyptian Basiri (d. 1296) had com: 
posed his famous gastdat al-bwrda in honour of Muhammad who bad 
cured his illness: an example which has become a model for pious 
Muslims through all centuries, 12) 

Interior medicine for me is only that I recite blessings (duriid) on 

your ancestor (i.e. Muhammad) 


494) ‘The poet Ka‘b iba Zuhair was honoured by the Prophet who threw his 
losk (bards) on his shoulders when hearing his qasida Binet Sw‘dd. More than 
6 centuries later, al-Basirl (1213<ppe, 1296) composed « pocm called al-bawsidib 
‘adsdurriys fi madh khair alcbareiya, aftet Ine had been cured from is illness by + 
dream in which the Prophet threw his éarda upon him, the poem is therefore 
known 1s garldat al-burde apd has gained wide fame all over the Muslim world 
where it is often uted as talisqun and bas inspired commentaries in. various 
languages, it was published in Europe for the first time in Leiden in 1761. Allusions 
and quotations from both Ka''s poem and Bisiti’s gaiids are found io R 116, 
118, 199, BY 151 
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he writes, in 1935, to Sayyid (M1 248)-—Bat even this recitation 
is felt by him to be a daring work— 


from shine my body became like watee— 
Love suid: Oh you who are subjects to others... 


‘AS long as you have not yet got colour and scent from Muhammad, 
Don't ted bis nae with Gove blesing: (Pus 491 cl. BY 130) 
Muhammad was for Iqbal the visible side of God's activity. God 
could not been seen by mortal eyes—as the Qurin says lan tarani 
(Sara 7/139) thou wilt not behold Me—whereas this word is not 
applicable to the Propbet (cf. AH 32): 

God ii Hidden One, thou art One! 

With God 1 talk in veils, with efit (PM 221). 

And according to an apocryphe tradition, quoted by Rimi and 
many other mystics “Who sees me, sees God” 129 the poet tums to 
the Prophet for help as well as for praise (cf. AH 71). 
Just as the Muslim feels the nearness of God when reciting the 
Queiin, Iqbal admits to have felt a spiritual connection with the 


Prophet when working on the subject of Islamic history, and history 
of Islamic law: 


The differences of jutstic questions and the argumentations of the 
jurists of Islum in which the love of the Seal of Apoatleship is con- 
cealed—the study of all these things gives me an endless spiritual 
delight (M 1 404, 1936). 

‘And how much mote the presence of something which was said to 
have belonged to the Prophet! The visit of the Ahirgai sharif, the 
cloak of the Prophet, at Qandahar during his visit in Afghanistan 
inspired Iqbal to one of the finest Persian hymns (Mus, 296) in 
which he compares his heart to Gabriel who as able to see the Pro- 
phet in flesh, and tells how his heart started singing and dancing 
and reciting poetry in front of the holy place. 


‘The cloak of the “bar which both of them do not transgress”” 


(Sara 55/20) 
1 saw it in the light of “have two cloaks"130) 





19) Cf. Furtusolar, shultihi marbaswt, p. 621 
129) Allasion to am apeceypbe badith “T hve two cloaks (éhirgs), they are 
povesty (fagr) and Holy War (ihad)” 
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and his ritual are the effect of the All. 
te forehead is the writ of destination of 

‘Ae goes without saying that a visit to Madina at the Prophet's tomb 
—combined with the performance of the duty of pilgrimage —was 
‘one of Iqbal's greatest and most ardent wishes from early times on- 
ward (cf, M II 36, 1911). To die in the blessed country of Hijaz— 
that was his dream during war-time (R 198), and not without reason 
his posthumous poems have been called ‘Gift of Hijaz,’ His letters 
in the Iast years of his life are full of sentences which express the 
nostalgy for the Prophet's country most ardently, and he was sure 
that a visit of that place would bring innumerable spiritual benefits 
to the visitor (cf, his letters to Sayyid Ghulim Mirin Shih M 1 222, 
1957; M I 232, 1938). He had intended to go to Madina on his way 

back from Europe in 1932, but was of the opinion 
that it would be bad manners to dare visit the Holy Presence of 
Prophethood in connection with a journey made for edge ly purposes mn 
397) 





He wrote, then, the great ode to the Prophet which ca in 
the line 


‘Thou art the Preserved Tablet, and Thou ast the Pen (18) 151). 


The more painful his illness grew, the stronger was the wish to 
visit the Holy Places— 


‘What other place is there left for sinners like me bot the threshold 
of the Prophet? (M II 341, 1937), 
and even in the last months before his death he did not give up hope 
that 
1 can perform the pilgrimage in the following year and be also present 
in the Presence of Pri d and being from there such a gift that 
the Muslims of India will remember it (M I $82, 1957). 

But that dream was not fulfilled—only a whole chapter of the 
quatrains in Armaghin-i Hifze is called “In the presence of the 
Prophet”. 

In Muhammad—whom he, as most of the mystic poets, often calls 
with his surname Mustifi, the Chosen One—Igbal saw the source of 
everything good and useful in human life; poverty (in religious sense, 
according to the traditional word “My poverty is my pride”) and 
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sovereignty belong to the manifestations of Mustafa (cf. Mus 3; Pas 
23 ff.); he is the model for every Muslim (Pas 27), the visible wit- 
ness of God's beauty and power. His way is the only way to choose 
(AH 89) for the Muslims of this century who are still strangers to 
his beauty (Pas 29). This idea, Which animates the quatrains of the 
Armaghin, is expressed already as carly as in the Jawabi Shikwa in 
1915, where God is made say: 

‘Thou a muslim art, and destiny thy edict must obey, 

Be thou faithful to Muhammad and We yield Ourself to thee— 

Not this world alone—the Tablet and the Pen thy prize will be. 

From here we reach the mystical ideas of Muhammad's pre-existen- 

ce, and can understand, in the light of the development of mystical 
praise, the great hymn which Iqbal has sung in honour of him who 
is the perfect manifestation of Love (BJ 151). Already in the Asrar, 
when showing that "Self is strengthened by Love” Iqbal turns to the 
person of the Prophet: 

‘There is a beloved hidden within thine heart 

By love of him the heart is made strong... 

In the Muslim's heart is the home of Muhammad, 

Alll our glory is from the name of Muhammad. 

‘The idea that Muhammad's name itself is holy which is common 

in muslim piety is already found in the Jawibs Shikwa 


Light the world, too long in darkness, with Muhammad's 

radiant name! 
and it is a common idea in all religions that the name of a thing 
designs the thing itself, and that to possess the name means to possess 
the thing itself. Name contains a certain power, a daraka, and that 
is the reason for calling so many children with the name of the Pro: 
phet in order to make them participate of the Prophet's spiritual 
power—but it is also the reason for the tabuisation of the pronoun: 
ciation of the same Mohammad in Turkey, and its changing into 
Mehmet, less the most holy name be polluted by daily use and mis- 
use. 191) 

In the Asrar Iqbal continues: 


13) CE A. Fischer, Veegintlichang und Tabuisierung der Nasven Muhamenads bei 
den Mustimes, 
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_ Eternity is less than a moment of his time. 

Eternity receives increase from his essence. 

‘He slept on a mat of rushes, 

‘But the crown of Chosroes was under his peoples’ fect... 


And more than 20 years later the poct goes on in the same strain: 


He isthe menning of Gabriel and the Quetn, 
He is the watchman of the wisdom of God, 
His wisdom is higher than reason... (Pas 12 ff.). 


In the Rumitz, which are, essentially, the treasure-house of Iqbal's 
Been oar Muhammad to the lamp in the nightroom 
ay 


who was when Adam was still in water and clay (R130, ef. 121), 


alluding to a famous tradition which the mystics have used in order 
to designate the pre-existence of Muhammad: “I was prophet while 
Adam was still between water and clay” ic, not yet made, 

One of the most beautiful and significant passages in honour of 
the Prophet is found in the Javidnime in the scene in Jupiter-Heaven, 
where Halli teaches Iqbal the secrets of Prophethood. In these verses, 
Iqbal’s ideas about the spiritual and mystical personality of Mabam= 
mad are expressed with perfect clearness, That he has choosen Halli 
as interpreter of his ideas is due to the fact that this mystic had made 
tho first substantial contribution to the Muhammad-mysticism, and 
some formulas of the Iqbalian poem may have been translated or at 
least inspired from the passages in Hallij's Aitdb appewasin, esp. 
Jasin as-siraj, which was with Iqbal since the first world-war, and 
which he has studied with increasing interest and understanding. 











“His Slave" is higher than thy understanding, 
Since he is both man and essence 

His essence is neither Arabic nor Persian, 

He is a man, and yet previous to Adam. 

“His Slave” is the painter of destinations, 

In him is the repair of ruins 

“His Slave is soul-giving and soul-taking, 

“His Slave” is both bottle and hard stone. 

"Slave" is different, and “His Slave" is different. 
‘We are completely waiting, he is the waited for. 
“His Slave” is Time, and Time is from “His Slave”, 
‘We all are colours, he is without colour and scent. 


id 
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“His Slave’ is without beginning, without end, 
“His Slave”—where is for him moraing and evening? 





‘That Muhammad is conceived both as man and as essence shows 
the relations with Ibn ‘Atabi’s and Jili’s ideas of the Perfect Man who 
unites in himself the aspects of the divine and the worldly life, And 
why the stress which is laid on the expression "His Slave"? Accord: 
ing to old mystical traditions which are found already in the most 
ancient handbooks of Sufism, like Qushairi’s risdla, and which were 
very common in Sufi circles #2) and not the least in India, as fi 
the example of the Panjabi mystic Bullhé Shah shows 195) sabdabw, 
“His servant" points at the highest rank of the Prophet because this 
term is used in the Que%n in connection with the ascension of Mu- 
hammad—"Peaised be He who travelled at night with His servant” 
(Siira 17/1) 124)—and since the night journey means the culmination 
of Muhammad's carcee as Prophet, being brought into Divine Presen- 
ce without veils, the term Sabduby hints at the highest degree of 
prophethood, and, consequently, the highest rank man can reach: not 
sonship of God, but the rank of the faithful servant is the highest 
goal (cf. Pas 33). 

Tqbal is, in his lines, completely in agreement with the great Indian 
theologian whom he considered one of the most important figures 
in Islamic history, Abmad Sithindi (d. 1624), who held that the 
highest experience of annihilation be only transient, and that the 
mystic has to come back to the stage of Sabiliyat of servitude which is 
the summum bonum of the spiritual life of one who believes in a 
trancendental God. #35) We may also quote another personality whose 
influence oa Iqbal has not yet been examined but whose ideas display 
many similarities: itis the Naqshbandi mystic Mir Dard of Delhi who 
has expounded a mystical theory of his own which he called ‘ili 
abi Muhammadi-—knowledge of God based on the teachings of Mu: 





152) Ch Ritter, Meer, 103, 208, 

*%3) CE. Li. in Ballbe Shab, p. 296, “The Prophet was called Sabduby. 

1) Other examples for the connection of Sebvaéw with Mubammad in the 
Queda; 17, LAI, 25/2. 33/10, 37/9. Important is also in this connection the sen: 
ene sure 4/170: “The Messiah will never scom to be a slave for God” 

138) Husain, Glimpses, p. 98; cf also p. 31 about Yabyd Manairi’ (d. 1580) 
In the state of immediate vision the slave remains slave. 
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which he calls those men real unitarians who remain, 
in spite of their divine vision, “slaves of God”. 186) Thus for Iqbal 
too not only the secret of the Prophet lies concealed in the word “His 
Slave," but also the secret of every man—for man has to develop his 
spiritual faculties in such a way that he may come closest to the ideal 
of the Prophet as Perfect Man. In the aspect of “His Slave” the Pro- 
phet teaches man the mystery of the tradition “I have a time with 
God” starting from the experience of ascension, i.e. the immediate 
contact with God 197)—the famous word which has formed a favorite 
basis for meditation for innumerable mystics, since it points at the 
rience of human communion with God, when the spell of time 
is broken, and eternity is realized already in this life. So, Muhammad 
as His Slave is the model for man in his aspirations towards perfection, 
in which his hand, like that of Muhammad, 


becomes God's hand, the moon is split by his fingers 
(AK 483 ff.). 198) 
‘The same chapter in the Jaridnime contains another description of 
the Prophet which is more complicated. The Qur‘in had described 
Muhammad as rabmatan lililamin, Mercy for the Worlds (Sure 
21/107), and this word has been used often as diagram for the Pro- 
phet and his activities, That is also the case in a verse of Ghiilib, the 
great Indo-muslim poet of the 19th century who had written in a 
‘mathnawi about the question whether God could create another Mu: 
hammad of not: 


Wherever + tumult of the worlds arises, 
There is also « Metcy for the worlds 


Iqbal was fascinated by this verse, but a letter to Sayyid Sulayman 
Nadwi (M I 117) in 1922 shows that he had difficulties in finding 
out its right meaning; he concludes 


way Id. p. 6 

48) Cf ch. 11D. 

188) According to the Aadith gudy?, “When I love my servant 1 become his eye 
with which he sees, is ear with which he bears, and his hand with which he 
grusps'', Sarrij, &. ablwmu®, p. 39; of Abu Nu‘aim, ily, X 99 where this tra- 
dition is traced by theough Muhisibi to the Prophet. Similarly the Quiinic word 
{Sure 8/17) Not thou throwest when thou threwst, but God threw” which has been 
discussed by Ghazrali in his chapter on tambid in detail. The splitting of the moon 
is 2 miracle of the Prophet, cf Sirs 34/1 








‘Nomen, Suppl VI it 


a 





The astronomers say that in some stars human beings and 
creatures of even ‘may live, If it is like that, then the 
manifestation of a Mercy of the World is necessary there too. In this 
manner or would fer, 


prove dangerous. 
Ghilib is made answering (alluding to sure 87/2): 
Creation, destinity, and guidance is the beginning — 
“Mercy for the worlds” is the end, 
ie. the finality of Muhammad's Prophethood is maintained, but 
Ghilib himself thinks that further investigations of the meaning of 
this verse might lead to “infidelity which lies behind poetry”. 149) 
Anyhow, by the attribution of this verse to its real author Ghalib it 
becomes clear why this poct—who was neither very religious nor a 
heretic—is put into the same sphere as the great ‘heretics’ Halldj and 
‘Tihira, Iqbal would rather—as we can gather from other poems— 
accept this appearance of the Mercy for the worlds as the single ma- 
nifestation of the Muhammadan Reality (similar to Jili) though this 
expression, so dear to mystics, does not occur in his work, 
But Muhammad is more than the individual soul 


who has given faith to this handfull dust (Pas 53), 


more than a mystic light illuminating this dark world—he is the 
leader of the community of the faithful, the model not only of per 
sonal behaviour but that of political conduct— 


189) About Subrawardi Maqtil (executed 1191 in Aleppo) ¥. bibliography sv. 
Conbin: ant Bausini, Persia religions, p. 22046 

‘The verse of Ghilib refers to a controversy between Maulbei Pazli Haq and 
Ismail Shabid about 1820 in Delhi: Faali Haq maintained that God could not create 
another Mubammed, whereas Ismail Shahid held that although God will not creste 
another Muhammad, bat He can if He wants, Faali Maq asked Ghalib to write a 
Mathnawi in support of his contention; that he did, but the last line—which is 
quoted in the Jaridname—shows that he was actually more inclined to Ismail 
Shahid's ides (information kindly supplied by $. A. Vabid) 
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_ who with the key of religion opened the door of this world 

(AK 189), 
8 poetical statement which is completely to the point. It is interesting 
‘to read the discussion between Iqbal and his friend Sulayman Nadwi 
about the thle of the Prophet in worldly and religious affairs. Iqbal 
has asked him about the ijtihid-i nabaw?, ie. the power of deciding 
Juridical or whatsoever matters outside the Quran (M I 153, 1922), 
and Nadwi answered him that the “prophetic intelligence be higher 
than normal human intelligence” and that the Prophet is guided in 
his decisions towards the absolutely right way. This faculty enabled 
him to become the divinely guided leader of his community, and it 
is more than anything else this political rble which Iqbal has under- 
lined in his picture of the Prophet, Contrasting him with the self- 
centred recluse, the mystic who is not interested in social life, he 
shows in vivid colours how the prophets have always emerged from 
fetreatment and given a proper shape to political and social events, 
and how Muhammad has fulfilled this prophetic mission completely. 


‘On his forehead is the destiny of nations (Pas 33). 


‘Taking into consideration the idea of Sprenger that Muhammad 
was a psychopath, Iqbal says ironically: 


Well, if a psychopath has the power to give a fresh direction to the 
course of human history, it is a point of the highest psychological 
interest to scarch his original experience which has turned slaves into 
leaders of men, and has inspired the conduct and shaped the career 
of whole races of mankind. Judging from the various types of activity 
than emanated from the movement initiated by the Prophet of Islan, 
his spiritual tension and the kind of behaviour which issued from it, 
cannot be reganled as a response to a mere fantasy inside the beains, 
It is impossible to understand it except as a response to an objective 
generative of new enthusiasms, new organizations, new starting 
points. If we look at the matter from the standpoint of anthropology 
it appears that a psychopath is an important factor in the economy of 
humanity's social organization... (I. 190), 843) 


Iqbal has seen—and he is perfectly right here—that the peculiarity 

M1) CE the remark of G H Bousquet: “The fact of anomal Psychology 
ought not to be discussed; the only interesting question is mot, in how far he 
resembled to an epileptic or a tunatic but in how far he was different from them. 
For there existed and still exist many lunatics and epileptics, but there was only one 
founder of Islam. 
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‘of the prophetic mission consists of freeing the people of the tradi- 
tional concepts of life, to pass from Volksreligion to Weltreligion, 
and that means in the case of Muhammad “to “with energetic 
consistency, those tenets of the Arabian philosophy of life”, 142) and 
to form a spiritual community whieh is no longer bound to prejudices 
of race, blood, and colour. Iqbal has poetically depicted ¢his side of 
Muhammad's activity in the Tiisin-# Mubammad, in the Jaskdnime, 
where the doctrines of the Prophet are reflected through the reaction 
of Abi Jahl, one of his grimmest enemies at Mecca: 


‘We are utterly heartsick because of Muhammad 


blood, 
imself from Quraish, he disowns the superiority of the Arabs, 
ibe igerda Ge amie te seces ae 

He ate out of the same dish with his slave! 

To leave carth-rootedness and narrow patriotism, that is, for Iqbal, 
the mening of Muhammad's Ajjra from Mecca to Madina which 1s 
indeed the moment when Islam as a socio-political ideal became vis- 
ible, and which has been choose very properly by the Muslims as 
the beginning of their calendar: had the Meccans at once accepted the 
teachings of Muhammad, the course of history would have been dif- 
ferent. By cutting the relations with his beloved hometown the Pro- 
phet—according to Iqbal's interpretation— wanted to give an exam- 
ple to the generations to come, Already in the Note-book of 1910 that 
idea had been expressed: 


Islam appeared as a t against idolatry. And what is patriotism 
It s sail form of Wlatry 1c <the fac tat te Pregl prorpecet 
and died in a place not his birthplace is perhaps a mystic Mat to the 
same effect (SR 19). 

The tension between the nationalism in tht modem sense of the 
word--as he had witnessed in Europe and saw growing in the Near 
East after the First World War (without understanding, however, 
that this was, again, a protest against the Western ruling powers)— 
and the “higher nationalism" of the faithful which unites human 
beings all over the world, this tension forms a favorite subject of both 
his letters and his poetry till the end of his life 


#82) Goldziher, Muhammadanische Studien, 112. 
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cad ste ReESEY'G someting diferent the woes of 
por 
the homeland for spreading one’s ideas all over the world, 
that is the ideal of the Muslim: just as the scent of the rose perfumes 
aA Sn oe ay hina maar rayionibeat os 
the “spiritual nation” can work properly only after up 
the clinging tothe piece of earth which they call fathelsnd ia politica 
sense. Iqbal never got tired of preaching that Islam is opposed to 
blood-relationship which is considered carth:cootedness (1. 146) and 
therefore incompatible with the lofty ideals of the Prophet and the 
‘Breatest miracle which the Prophet has performed is that he has pro- 
duced a nation. The whole concept of the Rwmiz centres round this 
nation-building work of the Prophet, and 15 years later Iqbal has 

expressed the same idea that 


the Prophet was able to perform the miracle of restoration by his 
word gum, Rise, 
in awakening the cry Allah Hé in the hearts of a nation (Pas 66). 


He believes that a people, by turning back to the simple and proper 
teachings of the Prophet the centre of which is the message of God's 
unity and sovereignty, can start a new life after centuries of slumber 
and decadence. 

Iqbal takes aver here ideas which had been expressed by a Muslim 
philosopher whom he admired greatly: the ideas Ibn Khaldun 
(d. 1406) had laid down in his mmugqqadima about the Sasablya, the 
binding power in socio-political life which is strengthened by re- 
ligion: 143) the adherence to the same prophetic revelation will 
create, in a group of individuals, the strongest possible solidarity 
feelings and inspire the group to unexpected activities. 

Muhammad has, according to Iqbal, not only given the example 
of how a supranational society should be built, but is, at the same 
time, the symbol for the unshakable unity of this nation— 


‘We are Tike a rose with many petals but with one perfume: 





193) thn Khaldun hts developed the ides of Sabina, strengthened by religious 
lan, in Maggadima, Book 1, part 5 
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Muhammad) is of this society, and he is one 
si ee (AK 595 ff. ef. R132), 
and in the Payiim- Mavbrig he has’ repeated: 

‘We all the nurslings of one springtime be (LT $3, cf. 82), 

The Prophet is “the heart in the handfull of dust wltich we arc” 
(Mus 32), ie. the life-giving power which makes mankind a true 
living organism. 

‘The Islamic nation thus conceived as a sanctuary in which the 
Unity of God, the unity of the Prophet, and the essential unity of all 
human beings are maintained as basis and centre of life, all the 
manifestations of nationalism which tried to break up this unity 
seemed to be for the poet nothing than new idols, new Lit and 
Manit—as he calls them with the name of the old predslamic idols: 
we may translate adequately that political nationalism is Baalism. The 
Islamic nation (millat) has other roots than that of dust and water, 
of race and blood, it is built oa fundamentals which are concealed in 
man’s heart—and the main fundamental is 


Love of the Prophet which runs like blood in the veins 
of the community (R 190). 
Since Iqbal saw under the shining sueface of the nationalist move: 
ments in the Near East a return to pre-Islamic, or rather pre-mono- 
theistic, Bualism (only in a refined, but therefore more dangerous 
form), his attacks against Persian nationalism, and Turkish wester: 
nization are so bitter and aggressive, and that is why he loves the 
Afghan nation which is still untouched by these dangers. The Javid- 
nime contains, in the Mercury sphere, long discussions about the 
nation-concept in prophetical meaning, and even Iqbal’s last state- 
ment and a related poem (cf, AH 278) is directed against a theolo- 
gian—the congressman Hustin Ahmad Madani—who had confused 
the terms of nation (millat) in Islamic sense, and of Nation (gawm) 
in nationalist sense: 





Before his call to Prophethood, the nation of Muhammad (peace be 
upon him) was 00 doubt nation and a free one, but as Muham- 
mad's ummst began to be formed, the status of the people as a nation 
became 2 secondary one. Those who accepted Muhammad's leadership, 
became part and parcel of the Muslim or Muhammadan community 
irrespective of the fact whether they belonged to his own nation of 

















‘The ideal millat which Iqbal aimed at should be the realization of 
the universal tavhid, the confession of unity which the Prophet had 
preached, who had founded, by his own example, the universality of 
freedom, equality and brotherhood (R_ 1104 ff.) 


From we all got the same melody, 
The same breath, the same aim (R 116 ff.) 
Iqbal’s ideal of nationhood is a striking example for that what 
Nicuwenhuize has underlined in an interesting article when he writes: 


‘To a Muslim the problem of nationhood cannot be envisaged but in 
terms of what scope can be practically and empirically allowed to the 
operative effect to the concept of nation within the coordinates of the 
permanently valid comprehensive of the ummat. !44) 

‘The factor which should form the ideal Islamic nation is the burn- 
ing love of the Prophet which would enable individuum and com- 
munity likewise to live according the divine law (cf, PM 8), and it 
was Iqbal’s idea that, just as Muhammad was the leader and completor 
of the long line of the messengers of God, so his nation should also 
be the leader of nations and the most perfect model of a community: 


He is the seal of Prophets, we that of nations, 


and as he was rabmazan (Mercy for the worlds), so are the Muslims 
which are related to him “the sign of Mercy for the people of the 
worlds" (R 116). Iqbal went even further in his analogy: the fact 
that this world is the heritage of the Free, is understood from the 
divine word awliks—"if thou hadst not been I would not have 


144) Nicuwenhuing. The Ummab, (Stud Ist X 118). 





—— 
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created the spheres” (BJ 97) which was revealed to the Prophet and 
“4s, according to Iqbal, to be applied to every faithful, and, as a logical 
consequence, to the ideal Muslim nation (cf, also BY 117. 119), 

‘That the aspiration to this leadership among nations involves also 
strength and the will to expansion,*is implicitly understood (cf. M TT 
163), and might even lead to a new interpretation of the-concept of 
jibad, the Holy War. But as much as Iqbal dreamt of the ideal Islamic 
nation, he clearly saw in the twentics the danger that imperialistic 
trends might spoil these ideas of bhilafat (cf. BD 286, AH 110. 
126), and has warned the Islamic peoples of the consequences of 
blending the “poverty” of the Prophet and the splendour of mundane 
reign, He dreamt, as so many of his contemporaries, of the alleged 
ideal rule of the first four caliphs after Muhammad's death, the Gol- 
den Age of Islam, 

‘Yet, in our context, it is aot the political importance of Iqbal’s ideas 
on religion and nationalism but simply their relation to his concept 
of Prophethood and the way how these ideas unfolded logically from 
his love of the Prophet who combined worldly and religious talents, 
and was conceived as a model of all qualities which are necessary for 
the happy life of individuum and nation. 1*5) 

Iqbal was not only an ardent lover of the Prophet himself but also 
of his family and especially of his cousin and son-in-law “Ali, the 
fourth caliph who has become, in Islamic traditions, one of the most 
important and pathetic figures though he was, historically seen, not 
very clever in his political affairs. His veneration is common not only 
in Shi‘a circles but he is widely loved also in the sunnitic environ- 
ment. The meaning of the different names with which he is called — 
Haydar the lion, Murtazi, karrir, etc.—are set forth in the 10th 
chapter of the Avrar, and in Iqbal’s poetry the name ‘All or Haydar 
becomes the cipher for that spiritual poverty which strengthens human 
personality; Haydar is the fighter against the unbelievers of Khaybar 
(allusion to the conquest of the Arabian fort of Khaybar in 628), 
and becomes a model of the Perfect Man (Javab 56, AK 1545 ff.). 
I is the tragical destiny of the Islamic peoples, Iqbal complains, that 
today in the struggle between Islam and nationalism (which is likened 





) CE, Aghat's letter ML 14 where he explains Muhammad's killing the Bani 
Nadir and shows that in the Prophet the qualities of weath and love were marvel 
ously united 
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to the heathen town of Khaybar) no “Ali is found who might help 
the Muslim by his purity (BJ 93); nations should realize his attributes 
in themselves (cf. Mus. 38 ff.). The ater ei eis ae apes 
ad merely symbolically—Abi Bake as model of faithfulness, Umar 

‘as master of Justice which is—in the same manner as the wealth of 
‘Othman—sometimes confronted with ‘Ali's poverty in order to show 
the two poles of ideal Muslim life. 

Fitima, the daughter of the Prophet and wife of ‘Ali, is a represen- 
tation of all that is loved by Muslims, and in her simple and modest 
womanhood she becomes the model of the trae Muslim woman. Shita 
piety had often praised the high virtues of this daughter of the Pro- 
phet, but Iqbal, too, has choosen her as unsurpassable model of Is- 
Jamie life: she is dear to the Muslim from three points of view: as 
daughter of the Prophet, wife of his most beloved cousin, and mother 
of Hasan and Husain, whereas Maria is dear to the faithful only in 
connection with her son Christ (R 177). Husain, the grandson of the 
Prophet, has become in Muslim piety a centeal figure after his tra- 
gical death on the battlefield of Kerbela (680) where the soldiers 
of the Omayyad caliphs killed him and most of the members of his 
family~-this fact, mourned over every year on 10th Muharram, has 
inspired innumerable elegies and even dramatical expressions in Shi‘a 
environments, and for Iqbal, Husain becomes in his struggle against 
the Omayyad rulers the prototype of the saint warrior against a 
worldly conception of caliphate. He is the /mim of the lovers, the 
free cypress from the Garden of the Prophet, the meaning of the 
great offering mentioned in Sure 37/107, the building of the confes- 
sion of faith (R, 126 f.). Le, he is, just as his father Ali and his 
grandfather, the Prophet, a model of the Perfect Man who becomes a 
martyr in his strife for God's unity against the rulers of this world. 

The above mentioned aspects of prophetic life and prophethood 
are more or less common to all Muslim thinkers, and neither in the 
mystical interpretation nor in depicting Muhammad as the model for 
every Muslim, in preaching the imitatio Muhammadi for individuals 
and nations Iqbal has uttered new or unexspected ideas. But he has 
contributed one very interesting point of view to the problem of Pro: 
phethood. Islam has always held the doctrine that Muhammad is the 
last Prophet after whom no other Prophet will come; his message 
is enough for the world now and in eternity, Iqbal writes, comment: 
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ing the Qurinic dictum “Today we have finished for you your reli- 
gion” (Sure 5/5; ef. R 163): 
Now God has finished for us the divine law, 





‘That means that the Islamic nation has to carry on in the lines 

drawn by Muhammad. But what is the meaning of the finitude of 

? Would not a new prophet be necessary who translates 

the Divine will into the language of our time or the time to come? 
Ighal answers this question in a highly interesting way: 


oo The ‘of Islam seems to stand between the ancient and the 
modern world. In so far as the source of his revelation is concerned. 
hhe belongs to the ancient world; in so far as the spirit of his revel- 
ation is concerned, he belongs to the modern world. In him life di 
covers other sources of knowledge suitable to its new direct 
bith of Islam is the bith of inductive inlet. Islam prophecy 
reaches its perfection in discovering the need of its own abolition .. 
(L 126). 


‘That means that Quedn has opened for man the vast field of 
scientific methods, realizing the importance of the careful observation 
of nature and history. For Iqbal, Muhammad was the first critical 
observer of physic phenomena; that is proved by the example of his 
interest in a psychic Jewish youth which traditions relate (L 16). The 
Prophet was thirsty for knowledge, and this thirst made him the first 
to encourage studies 








‘Though he saw the essence of Being without veil, 
Yet the word ‘God increase me’ (in ledge) came from his tips— 


this verse is written in order to kindle the inteMest of the Afghan ruler 
Atminullih in studies and scientific work in his country (PM 6). We 
can understand the importance of this statement better when we con- 
front it with the traditional attitude of the mollas in Islamic countries 
who were hostile to every kind of secular learning and saw in science 
only satanic inventions. And on the other hand, Iqbal wanted to 
prove —as Syed Ameer Ali and others had already done before him— 
that the European science which now threatens the Eastern: countries 
and succeeds im seducing the ignorant masses, is based essentially ot 
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This is the one side—the cultural one—of the finality of Prophet- 
hood, On the other hand, it means, in Iqbal’s words: 


core 
doctrine is that the socio-political organization called 
and eternal. No revelation, the denial of which entails heresy, is pos- 
sible after Muhammad (SS 120). 

These words were written against the modernist movement of the 
Qadianis, which had emerged in the Panjab and which grew more 
and more important in the twenties. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad had 
declared himself the promised Messiah and claimed to be the Mahdi in 
1908; and since, the tension grew between the orthodox Muslim and the 
Qudianis which were split up in 1914 into the Lahore group and the 
Qadian group. 147) As to the moderate Ahmadiya of Lahore, Iqbal 
acknowledges their activity for the spreading of Islam through their 
missionary organizations in different countries (cf. M Il 232, 1932), 
yet considered them ever more dangerous than the other group be- 
cause they claimed their founder as Mujaddid, and such a claim most 
Muslims were prepared to accept—yet, the heterodox teachings 
remained the same. The Qadianis and their refutation form an im 
portant subject in his correspondence with Professor Hyas Barani who 
had published a book against them (M I 410, 419 in 1956 and 
1937), and with Sayid Sulayman Nadwi, He never ceases repeating 
that the belief in the finality of Muhammad's Prophethood 

is really the factor which accurately draws the line of demarcation 
between Muslims and non-Muslims and enables one to decide whether 


4 certain individual or group is part of the community or not... Ac: 
cording to our belief Islam as 2 religion was revealed by God, but 





Baljon. Koraw enegerit, p73. 

) CE. Humpheey Fisher, Abmaliyrsh Thowgh) and Erolative, MW 1999) 
2754f for the whole problem cf. the Munie Report (vd. Ch. 1A note 42). How 
intensely the Qudiani problem was discussed ia Panjabi circles proper can be under: 
stood from the remarkable number of pamphlets and books pro and contra ia 
Panjabi language, vl LD. farnett, Mawishi Printed Books sx Ghislam Abmad. 
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community in Amsterdam (114). A 
In his correspondence with Sulayman Nadwi, Iqbal put his finger 
finger on the question whether 
in Islamic law the diffamation of the Prophet is a delict which has 


to be punished, and if yes, what in the punishment? (M I 189 ff,, 
1935). 


His correspondent answered in the affirmative and stated that even 
death-punishment could be sentenced, Iqbal wanted already at that 
time—in the beginning of the thirties—that the rulers of India should 
declare the Qudianis a separate community. 

This will be perfectly consistent with the policy of the Qa 
selves and the Indian Muslim will tolerate them just as 
the other religions (SS 100). 

‘The problem, however, remained unsolved, and when Iqbal wrote, 

in 1936, that 


thanks Heaven the flim (disturbance, mischief) of the Qadianis is 
growing weaker in the Panjab (M1199), 


he could not possibly foresce that the same problem was, in 1953, 
to form one of the most serious problems in the political-religious 
history of the young state of Pakistan in which the orthodox cl 
of declasing the Qudianis an non-lslamic minority led to heavy 
turbances in that very province. 

Tqbal’s aversion against this group who denied the finality of Pro- 
phecy was so strong that he has even in his poem ‘Session of the 
Satan’ which was written in 1936 but published posthumously inserted 
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PRAYER m1 


some allusions to the Qadianis who despise the Holy War and strug- 
gle about the question of the Messiah, in order to weaken the unity 
of Islam, helping, in that way, the diabolic powers of destruction (AH 
227), For him there was the unshakable confidence that 
for us Mustafa is enough (AH 81). 
From this central place the “Arabic friend” held in his system of 
thought and in his personal faith, many symbols and ideas of Iqbal's 


work can be inter fi, the central of love which oftea 
contains the idea of love of the Prophet, or love inspired by the 
Prophet. 


‘The arabic countries, the language of the Beloved, and many allu: 
sions to Najd and Hijaz gain their true significance in the light of his 
Muhammad-veneration, and it can easily be understood that he wish- 
ed his works to be translated into Arabic, 1"*) 

But after all the praises of the Prophet in ardent hymns, or verses 
full of theological depth or social and political ideas, Iqbal turns, in 
one of his last verses (AH 29) once mote to the Prophet as dear and 
compassionate friend, and with a simplicity which is rarely met with 
in his poetry he shows himself on the road to Madina, to the thresh: 
old of the Beloved, in complete stillness and calmness 


just like a bird who, in the desert-night 
Spreads out his wings, when thinking of his nest. 


¢) PRAYER 

‘The second Pillar of Islam—after the Confession of Faith—is the 
ritual prayer (yalat, Pers., Turk., Urdu namdz) which is to be offered 
five times a day in prescribed forms after ritual ablution. This regular 
prayer has proved one of the greatest forces of Islam, and the absolute 
concentration of a praying Muslim—te it in the congregation, be it 
elsewhere in the midst of unconcerned people—has always deeply 
impressed non-Muslims. Constance Padwick has, in her excellent 
study on Muslim Devotions, entered the spiritual side of the ritual 
prayer with all its contents in a wonderful way. #49) 

Besides this obligatory form of worship Islam knows as well the 


448) Allusion to Atabie oF the Arabic friend ate fouod (4 PM 194; ZK 61; 
AH. 48; K 149, 195; cf, also A'zami, Faliafatn Lebel, p. 8 
140) Padwick. Maslin Devotions about the different types of worship in Istam, 


a 
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free prayer (du‘d) which may be uttered either at the end of ritual 
+ prayer, of at any time and place; further the dhvkr, of frequent repe 
tition of certain formulas or some or all of the Most Comely Names 
of God. The QuPanic word that every created thing is adoring and 
glorifying God in its own tongues)—be it the flower breath- 
less with adoration, be it stone, angel, or animal—his inspired 
innumerable poets in all parts of the Islamic world to compose beau- 
tiful hymns in which they join in the praise of the Creator of moun- 
tains and trees, of fishes and birds, of shadows and thunders. 161) 

‘The old sentence fex ¢redendi lex orandi holds true also in Islam 
where the manifold sides of religious life are reflected in the be: 
wildering variety of devotional types, from the merely magical use 
of certain formulas up to the summits of mystical union with God 
or the creative dialogue between man and his Lord. 

‘On a smailer scale, the maxim holds good also for Iqbal, in whose 
work the mystery of prayer is always emphasized: one of the most 
touching scenes of the Javidnme is the moment, when the poct and 
his spiritual guide Rimi perform their prayer behind the great re- 
former, Jamiladdin Afghini, and the Turkish prince Said Halim 
Pasha. 

We know from his old servant that Iqbal was keen on morning 
prayer, that after prayer he used to read the Quin, and that he did 
not neglect the tahajjud prayers at night #2) which are not compul- 
sory but only recommended and performed by all those who enjoy, 
in the lonely and quiet night, the loving encounter with their Divine 
Beloved, as the great woman mystic Ribi'a (d. 801) 193) had ex- 
pressed it first. Besides his regular prayerlife, Iqbal seems also to 


2H) CE Fs, Sune ITA, 59/4; 62, GUT, 20720; 41498 ete 

291) This everlasting praise fay been expremsed in clasdical mysticism in the moat 
Deavtiful manner by Db-n-Non (d. 959). of, his hymnical prayers in Sarraj, did 
ablnma, ch. XCM, and AbO NuSsim, Uilyas abanliya, vol. X. In Persian poetry, 
both the proemia of the great epics {a wonderful example is the introduction of 
“Arties 1ilindove), and the art of ghazal centre in this hymnical praise, the same 
holds true (or Turkish poctry where the folk-poets, starting from Yunus Emre (cf 
the stticle of R. P. Walsh, Numen VII, and of the present writer, Numen Will) are 
Worth mentioning CF Schimmel, Some Arpctr af Mystical Prayer, WI 193%, 
Pe 

183) Mumeas Hesan, A day in Ighals Life, (in: Muhammad Iqbal, Pak-Geeman 
Forum, Karachi, p. 133). 

W88) CE Margareth Smith, Rabie the mystic, 











= PRAYER 
have offered now and then other more particular forms of devotion; 
‘he tells in one of his letters—in 1917—that he had made an éstikhara, 
‘i.e. a prayer of two rak‘a with the intention to obtain Divine guidance 
and direction for the decision of any special question, after which one 
lies down; on awaking, the idea remaining in the mind decides the 
problem. Iqbal, getting an unfavourable answer, gave up the plan of 
going to Hyderabad (M II 178). 

And how great an importance he attributed to prayer and interces- 
sion can be appreciated from a pathetic letter to Sit Kishan Prasad— 
tthe Hindu Prime-minister of Hyderabad—to whom he writes in 
1918, that, now being the sacred month of Ramadan 

set Ee lee Oe ees ae en - 1 the blackfaced 
atin 184) sometimes Jabajjnd prayer and sometimes 

i tla lg enka ya ion grace of God 1 
3 pry or you ets efor ae aa fot a that tine 8 
special delight is experienced in the Divine worship—how should it 
be astonishing if prayer be heard at that time’ (MII 195), 

Since Iqbal saw in prayer an act not only of obedience but of love 
which gives man highest spiritual dilection, it can be appreciated why, 
in the Javab-? Shikwa, the Muslim community is blamed because they 
have forsaken this supreme bliss, and are unmindful of its importance 
for life: 

Very heavy in your spirits weights the charge of morning prayer: 
Liefer far would you be sleeping than rise up to worship Me. 

It is small wonder that some of Iqbal’s best poems are either writ- 
ten as lyrical prayers, or inspired by the experience of prayer: it is 
agreed that one of his masterpieces is the great ode on the mosque of 
Cordova where he had performed his prayer, and had lived a spiritual 
upheaval greater than he had experienced elsewhere, and which is 
echoed in this poem (BJ 130 ff.) 

Ritual prayer is in Iqbal’s interpretation a means to freedom- 

It came at afternoon the call for prayer 
which purifies the faithful from the directions (ie. from this world) 
(Mus 15, description of a prayer led by King Nadir of Afghanistan) 

The philosophical explanation of the same fact is contained, al: 

ready some years earlier, in his Lectures (L 109) 
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151) Criminals used to be carried through the town, their faces blackened, mostly 
sitting on 2 donkey. “Black faced” simply means “sinner 





the 
go's escape from mechanism to freedom. 


° 

Daily prayers are thus the most important prescription of the 
Quin on the believers, and are their most precious property. They 
are both jewel and weapon for the Muslim: 

‘The profession of faith is the shell, and prayer is the pearl within it. 

The Maslim’s heart deems prayer 2 lesser pilgrimage. 

In the Muslim's hand prayer is like a dagger, 

Killing sins, and frowardness and wrong (AK 874 ff,). 

Muhammad Iqbal follows strictly the traditional view according to 
which every individual's prayer is his miraj, of ascension to Heaven; 
for the Prophet when he longed for the beatitude and bliss he had 
known in the Presence of God, used to ask his Ethiopian ma*adhdhmn: 
“O Bilil, refresh us with the call to prayer’. Iqbal bas expressed this 
feeling during all periods of his life in poetical form, be it in the 
first stages of his work: 


This impatient one again runs towards God, 
His ascension was a prayer in spiritual Presence (R 144), 


or in the last years: 


If you have got in your body the buming of life, 

‘Then the ascension of the Muslim is in ritual prayer. 

But if you don't have blood in your body, 

‘Then your prostration is nothing but an old form (Pas 30), 


Though daily prayers may be said alone, it is to be preferred to 
perform them in congregation. For: 


. 
‘The real object of prayer is better achieved when the act of prayer 
becomes congregational, The spirit of all true prayer is social, Even 
the hermit abandons the society of men. in the hope of finding in a 
solitary abode, the fellowship of God... It is a psychological truth 
that association multiplies a normal man's power of perception, 
deepens his emotion, and dynamizes his will to a degree unknown to 
hitn, in the privacy of his individuality. Indeed, regarded as a. pry- 
chological phenomenon, prayer is still a mystery; for psychology has 
not yet discovered the laws relating to the enhancement of human 
sensibility in a state of association. With Islam, however, this social- 
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ization of spiritual illumination throagh associative prayer is special 
point of interest (L 92). a 
This social side of Islamic prayer has, for Iqbal, a very high value, 
and the fact that 
SESS A A 
13), 
is a prove of the superiority of Islam on all other religions, especially 
when compared to Hinduism with its rigid caste-system. As much as 
he holds that the form of prayer ought not to become a matter of 
dispute, and that the central problem is the presence of the heart, he 
does not ignore 
that the of the body is a real factor in d the atti. 
tude of the mind. The choice ote pale dro i sani 
ontip it meant wo sure the unity ol feeling in the 
and its form in general creates and fosters the sense of social equality 
inasmuch as it tends to destroy the feeling of rank or race-superiotity 
in the worshippers. What a tremendous spiritual revolution will take 
ed tically in no time, if the proud aristocratic Brahman of 
India is daily made to stand shoulder to shoulder with the un- 
touchable! From the unity of the all-inclusive Ego who creates and 
sustains all Egos follows the essential unity of mankind. The division 
of mankind into races, nations, and tribes, according to the Quen 
is for purposes of identification only. The Islamic form of association 
in prayer, besides its cognitive value, is further indicative of the 
aspiration to realize his essential unity of mankind as a fact in life 
by demolishing all barriers which stand between man and man ' 
(L 93). 


Notwithstanding the importance which Iqbal ascribes to the out- 
ward congregational form of prayer, he always has stressed the fact 
that the heart of the matter is not worship in a beautiful temple or 
gorgeous mosque but the inner approach to God wherever it be, In 
the great scene “Lenin and God” (BJ 144 ff.) he puts in the mouth 
of the communist Russian leader the question to which people God 
belongs, and why He allows Himself to be venerated in splendid 
buildings, the poor having no home to live in. And consequently 
God's “Command to the Angels” runs: 

1 am disgusted with all these places of worship built in marble 
Go and build a lowly hut of clay for my worship! 
4 command which reminds us of the harsh words against superabun- 


Nomen, Suppl. VI 12 
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dant offerings and dazzling outward forms of worship that can be 
found in the Old Testament prophetical words, but also ofthe aver 
sion of Muhammad and his early followers against every kind of 
luxury in buildings, an aversion which had been renewed in the puri- 
tanism of the Wabhabi movement» 

This idea leads to Iqbal’s conception of the fagin in spiritual sense, 
the “poor” who do not care for the outward values of wealth or 
poverty, but find their sufficiency only in God: these are the heroes 
whose prayers can change the history of nations: 

formed their rows in the mosque 
pg eye ‘of the kings (AH 50). 

It is the presence of the heast which matters in prayer, and which 
makes it effective. “There is no prayer (salit) at all if not with the 
presence of the heart’ #5) is a well-known tradition of the Prophet 
which has been repeated by the mystics all through the centuries and 
which indeed shows the most important aspect of true prayer life. 

Iqbal has sung this longing for the presence of the heart in many 
of his poems; he was well aware of the dangers that a purely ritual 
prayer, offered mechanically, might constitute for the inner life: 

As long as longing for Thee is not the aim of my peayes 
As long both my standing (giyim) and my pl “(iujtd) are 
a veil (between us) (BJ 154). 

Outward forms, as long as they are not an expression of complete 
concentration, may prove merely a barrier separating God and man 
instead of uniting them. This very ideal of Prayer in Presence holds 
true not only for the Muslim but also for the idol-worshipper 

‘An unbeliever with wakeful heart before an idol 

is better than a Muslim who sleeps inside the Kaaba (J 366), 
of, as he puts it in his Speeches (S$ 113)—when quoting from Amir 
Khusrau the story of an idol-worshipper and his intense attachment to 
his idol—: 

Only & true lover of God can appreciate the value of devotion even 

though it is directed to gods in which he himself does not believe—: 


thus, the conception of true tolerance emerges, for Iqbal, again from 
the experience of prayer 


158) Ch miPat ab Marhnowi, p 917; Wensinck, Handbook, sx Prayer, 
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Bros era spear: tare need bts 
cseeeeg og marr reper the Muslims—be it the call 
to prayer |, be it Polak canes 
of them is transmuted into a symbol of a certain 
The Call to Prayer which has inspired the title of K. Caiya bask 
because of its inclusiveness of the Islamic main dogmas is, for Iqbal 
too, the symbol of the living—or, in his own time, the lifeless—reli- 
gion: 
Lifeless hangs the call to ; with no Bilil lo lend it 
iecoot lathe voice ot Sena tes tesered Sermatiear! 


runs God's answer to the Complaint. 

The adhin may become the morning call to the night which covers 
this world (ZK 10, cf. ibd. 130), it may create a new world; con: 
sequently man, this handfull of dust who is aware of the mysteries 
which ate concealed in this being summoned from sleep to prayer, 
is spiritually higher than the pleiads (BJ 195). 

Yet, Iqbal has also completely spiritualized the symbol of the «/bin 
—in the same way as he has transformed most of the Islamic sym- 
bols—when he says: 

You find yourself the time to your standing in prayer 


There is no adhin for the ritual prayer of love and intoxication 
(AH 205). 


‘These words must be compared with a quatrain of the same— 
last—-period of his life: 


Wit do you tk forthe loing seul prager— 
Its bowing as well ay its prosteation are sec 

‘The burning and unrest of one Allahu Atbar 

Does not fit into the five ritual peayers (AH 208). 





He intends to hint at the mystery that a single fakbir, the words 
“Allaba akbar, Allah is most great” (AK 1599)—which forms the 
beginning of the call to prayer (“our gift to the world”), provided 
it is properly realized in human life in the Iqbalian interpretation 
that God is the most inclusive Ego—that such a sakbir does change 
human consciousness to such an extent that man’s religious life can 
no longer remain limited to the fixed times of prayer, but that his 
whole spiritual attitude is transformed. It is this cry Allabw Aébar in 
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which “the struggle of being and not-being” is contained (ZK 103), 
by which the stone turns into water (R 148), i.e. the tciumphant cry 
‘of man who has experienced and witnessed the inscrutable greatness 
of God, and, at the same time, is called to be the Lord's Abalifa on 
earth and His co-worker. > 
‘Iqbal characterizes two types of piety— 4 
jon is either at nil 
pppoe oc as cone hes (BJ 196), 
ie. the prophetic message of the living and active God which fills 
space and time, whereas the former one is "the religion of the molla 
and the minerals and plants,” i.e. quietism without volition, In a va- 
fiation of Rom@’s famous ghazal with the recurrent rhyme “is my 
wish” Iqbal has contrasted once more the mystic’s silence and the 
prophetic call: 
‘They said: “Close thy lips and do not tell our mysteries!" 
T said: “No! to cry Allahw Akbar, that is my wish!” (PM 186). 
Entering the prayerrite properly, Iqbal uses mostly the two posi- 
tions of prostration and of standing upright for the purpose of ily 
lustrating his ideals of the Perfect Man. These two positions become 
equals to the spiritual poverty and the sovereignty of the faithful 
(Mus 3): the first one pointing to man’s complete dependence on 
God, the second one showing him in the role as vicegerent on earth, 
‘The prostration, if performed with ardent love, can 


bring into ecstasy heaven and earth (AH 12, cf. ZK 32, PM 220) 


and give blessings to the soil (AK 1586). Only if man has become 
“completely prostration", that means if he has experienced his abso- 
lute dependence on God (‘schlechthinnige Abliingigkeit’) and his re- 
lation to the Almighty as a slave (R 158), then he will be able to 
attain the higher stages of spiritual life: an idea which Iqbal has 
sometimes expressed with the contrast so common in classical poetry 
of niyaz, petition, and naz, lit. coquetry, pride, 
Of the perfect Muslim, one can say: 


‘The tremendum of Divine Grandeur is in his standing upright, 
and the beauty of human worship is in his prostration (AH 20). 


Even the blue sky performs its circumambulation around the free 
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man who prostrates in this sublime way (Pas 50) in which the con- 
tact with the Divine has been established and has changed the fate of 
man (Pas 49), whereas the tasteless and loveless prostration is just 
like a blur on God's purity (AH 250). 

Yet, as much the loving prostration is the expression of man’s 
yearning for Divine grace, as much can it become an expression of 
too weak a character, and is no longer indicative of the state of Slave 
of God, but of ordinary subserviency, of hopelessness and meekness: 
Iqbal writes in a poem how a Turkish visitor had asked him during 
pfayer in Lahore why the prostration had been prolonged more than 
usual and asks God 


to grant the Indian jmdmys a prostration in which the message of 
national life is contained (ZK 162). 4 


Prostration without standing upright is significant of the oppressed 
nation, as Satan gladly admits (AH 215, cf. BJ $4), of spiritual agony 
without resurgence, whilst thanks to the harmonious change of both 
these attitudes man is higher than angels (BJ 129)—for angels are 
bound, according to a traditional conception, to perform only one of 
the movements of prayer (either swjiad or yipim or rwkit), whereas 
man can partake ia all of them. 

‘Those who are imprisoned in the ideas of slavery and have lost 
faith and love, do not know the internal spiritual meaning of prayer: 


He who is killed by this century without fire does not know 
‘The resurrection which is hidden in his standing up 
(after prostration)—(AH 208), 





In spite of the paramount importance which Iqbal attributes to the 
prescribed prayers, he knows that his wishes, his loving and longing 
‘words, will break their fixed forms. 

Wherever 1 bow my head into the dust, roses rise— 
My asking will not find room in two ralSe: of prayer! (PM 177) 

Te surcly will not. For Iqbal, the whole life must be sublimated into 
prayer since the greatest prerogative of man is his searching, his ar- 
dent pilgrimage towards Gods. He would not like to be God— 


‘This being God must be a headache— 
Bur this being Servant, I swear, that is not headache but heartache! 
(BJ 30) 
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This positive evaluation of man’s situation as being endowed with 
the faculty of expressing his longing for God in prayers, has per 
meated Igbal’s whole work. He was deeply concerned with the dif- 
ferent forms of worship besides the prescribed prayers—be it that 
he took up the Queinic idea that" everything is adoring God in its 
‘own language: . 

that the birds are singing their rosary on every tree (R 113), 

‘or that he shares with the mystics the high estimation of dbitr, the 
spiritual exercise of repeating certain formulas which had been in use 
since at least the 9th century; in some mystical orders this recollection 
had been elaborated into a refined technique with breath regulation, 
concentration on certain points of the body; but it has also tinged the 
religious life of the simple and unsophisticated people who have often 
found consolation in the quiet meditation of Divine Greatness. 

Relying on the Que’inic word "Do not hearts get calm by the recol- 
lection of God” (Sita 13/28) Iqbal writes to a young Pir in 1937: 

‘The calmness of the heart comes into existence from the recollection 
of God, and this recollection is the heritage of your fathers and an- 
cestors... and nobody can deprive you from this heritage (M I 230). 

Innumeral poets hefore him have started their poems with an in- 
vocition of God and a praise of the Prophet, and Iqbal follows their 
example; so he has written, fi. in the introductory prayers of the 
Javidname, one of the finest examples of devotional poetry, or has, 
in the 18th chapter of the Arrir, expressed his loneliness and his 
longing for a companion in highly pathetic style 

How long shall I wait for one to share my grief? 

How long must I search for a confident? 

O Thou whose face lends light to the moon gnd the stars, 
‘Withdraw Thy fire from my soul! 

‘Take back what Thou hast put in my breast, 

Remove the stabbing radiance from my mirror, 


Or give me one old comrade 
To be the mirror of mine all-burning love 


There are poetical prayers of exceeding beauty especially in the 
Zebir-Fajam, in. which Iqbal praises the Divine power and fascinat- 
ing grace in fervent verses and tries, as the classical poets had done, 
to describe the mysterious relation of God and man in rich symbols: 
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save too rare Thou art to find '(ZA I 46), 
and with a childlike simplicity he says: 


‘The raw copper which T have, 1 make it elixir by love— 
for tomorrow when I come into Thy presence Thou wilt ask for a 
gift from me (ZA T 39) 


Presumably the best, the most personal, and I daresay the most ty- 
pical of Iqbal's poems are these prayers, A careful analysis of these 
t-poems would suffice even for the reconstruction of his main 
teligious ideas, In his Lecturer too, this problem forms the cornei- 
stone in Chapter IIT "The Conception of God and the Meaning of 
Prayer" where he writes: 


.. Religious ambition soars higher than the ambition of philosophy. 
Religion is not satisfied with mere conception: it seeks a more in- 
timate knowledge of an association with the object of its pursuit. The 
agency through which this association is achieved in the act of wor: 
ship ending in spiritual illumination .... You will see that, psycholo, 
ally speaking. paper's laainsive ffs crite. The act of prayer 
aiming at knowledge resembles reflection. Yet peayer at its highest is 
much more than abstract reflection. Like reflection it, too, Is a process 
of assimilation, but the assimilative process in the case of prayer draws 
itself closely together and thereby acquires a power unknown to pure 
thought. In thought the mind observes and follows the working of 
reality: in the act of prayer it gives up its earcet ar a seeker of slow- 
footed universality and rises higher than thought to capture real 
itself with a view to becoming conscious participator in its life 
There is nothing mystical about it. Prayer as a means of spiritual il 
lumination is a normal, vital act by which the little island of our 
personality suddenly discovers its situation in a larger whole life. 
The quest after a nameless nothing, as disclosed in nco-Platonic 
sticism—be it Christian or Muslim—cannot satisfy the modern mind 
which, with its habits of concrete thinking. demands a concrete living 
experience of God. And the history of the race shows that the attitude 
of the mind embodied in the act of worship is » condition for such 
an experience. In fact, prayer must be regarded as a necessary comple 























From the experience of prayer, Iqbal will prove the fact that God 
is an Ego, and his proof for God's Egohood is taken from the Qur’ 
nic verse “Call upon Me and I shall answer you" (Sara 40/62): only 
an Ego can address another Ego, and in prayer man both réalizes God 
as the great Thou and himself as a person who is able to speak and 
to be spoken to, Man who is yearning not as much for perfection but 
for a direct contact with the Ultimate Reality, tries to pray, asks for 
a companion, a being to whom he can disclose these inmost mysteries 
of his heart: 

Prayer is an expression of man's inner yearning in the awful silence 
of the Universe (L 92) 

In many of his poems, Iqbal has expressed what as philosopher he 
had explained by means of psychology, The longing for the presence 
of God is one of his favorite subjects and brings him even to the as 
sertion that 

from longing 1 sometimes cut his idol from the stone (ZA GR 221). 

To live without this vision, is worse than death: 

Either open this veil of mysteries, 
Or take away this soul that has no vision! (J 34) 
Only this contact with God grants real life: 
Who knows the end of the world, the judgment? 
‘As for me, when Thou lookest once, that is resurrection! 
‘The call for revelation is a constant feature of Iqbal’s poetry: 
For once, O awaited Reality, reveal Thyself in a form material ; 
For a thousand prosérations are quivering in my submissive brow . 

‘As often as the poet had complained of thé ritual prayer without 
the presence of the heart, as often does he repeat the call of Moses: 
“Lord, let me see Thee!” (Sure 7/139), and tries to reach the visio 
intellectualis inspite of God's word “Thou shalt not sce Me.” 

‘Thou hast said: Do not seek union with Me, I am higher 
than imagination— 
‘Thou hast created a new excuse for the excuse-secking tear! 
(PM 182). 
Everything created is a veil between the soul and God— 
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How long wilt Thou draw on Thy face the veil of morning and 


evening! 
‘Open Thy face, and complete the incomplete epiphany (ZA I 62). 
Even love is still a veil—that is an idea which is purely mystic, and 
has been a favorite theme of the great lovers in Islamic religious 
history who have sung it in verses of unforgettable sweetness—; the 
soul however longs for the vision without veils (not union,—that is 
never Iqbal’s goal), a vision beyond the veils of secrets— 


in the nearness where words become a veil 
1 will tell the story of the heart with the tongue of my eye 
(PM 173, ZA I 61). 


And then it may be that the secker finds the Divine in himself, as 
the mystics of old had taught it: 


‘Thou hast come through the eye into my mind— 
But Thou hast entered it in such a way that the eye was not aware of 
Thy coming (ZA I 64). 


Jn moments like that, the secret of Divine grace can be felt, and in 
a very significant article Iqbal writes 


‘The truth however is that neither worship nor reflection nor any kind 
of practices entitle « man to this response from the Ulimate Love, 
It depends eventually on what religion calls grace ($8 155). 


From the philosophical angle, Iqbal’s conception of prayer as the 
sole refuge from that frightful emptiness enveloping man finds sup- 
port in the views of the German vitalist, R. Eucken, to whose ideas 
Iqbal’s thought shows a frequent affinity. Eucken remarks: 


Te seems as if man would never escape from himself, And yet, when 
shut into the monotony of his own sphere, he is overwhelmed by a 
sense of emptiness, The only remedy here is a radical transformation 
of the « of man himself, and to distinguish within him the 
narrower and the larger life, the life that is straitened and finite and 
can never transcend itself, and an infinite life through which he en- 
joys communion with the immensity and with the truth of the 
‘universe. Can man tise to this spiritual level? On the possibility of his 
doing so rests our only hope of giving any meaning or value to 
life. 180) 


188) Der Siam wnd Wert des Lebers, p, 81; cf. E Underhill, Mysticiim, p. 44 
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This was, too, exactly Iqbal’s root-idea when he highlighted the 
importance of prayer-life. 

Friedrich Heiler has, in his great book on Prayer, distinguished 
between the "prophetic’ and the ‘mystical’ as recognisable and sharp- 
ly contrasted types of religious experience. 47) The goal of mystic 
prayer, after ascetic preliminaries, is the preparation of the soul for 
{el ania vis Get, Beaeliabonal Cole eae re 
the contemplation of his unchanging eternity. A wide variety of 
poe Cane cay oe manne at Ba ae regulation of medi- 
tation; but mystical prayer ends at the moment when union with God 
it attained, when there remains nothing but the ‘clear darkness’, and 
the inexhaustible Godhead, a Godhead which can be described either 
as a Neutrum, as spiritualized force, beyond the personal God, ot as 
the essence of eternal beauty, the eternally Beloved whose decrees are 
gladly and ungrudgingly accepted, 

In prophetic religion, however, God is active, creative personality, 
the Living God, to Whom men dare come, as they might to a king o 
4 father, with all the tale of their griefs and sorrows. The last goal 
in the prayer of the prophetic type is is not quietude, calmness and 
detachment of wordly affairs but the realization of the Kingdom of 
God on earth, Man’s aim is not to be united with God but to unite 
his will with the Divine will, and work according to His laws. 

‘There is no doubt that Iqbal, in his whole personality, is an excel» 
lent exponent of this prophetic type of religion, The poet who had 
written in the Avrdr (v. 1629) 


Give me the sleepless eye and the passionate heart-— 
has never ceased asking God for new activities; he wants that God 
tray quicken the thousand years old dust by my call (ZA 1 4), 


that he, the Living Stream, may be granted the deserts and mountains 
as his proper place so that he can spread out (ZA p, 4). Again and 
again in the prayers of the first part of the Zabiirtajam, the cry 
is heard: 

Either kill in my bosom the wish for rebellion, 


‘Or change the disposition of this world and this age— 
either do like this or like that’ (ZA T 19) 


187) P Heller, Dav Gebve, Ob FM 





macau : 


‘The wish to create new values, to change the face of the worn out 
powerless world is the leitmotif of these prayers—and there is also 
the pride of a man who has embellished the world (ZA 112, 66; PM 
132), In a welll chosen symbol Iqbal has compared himself to an ar- 
row in the hand of God— 


© hunter, draw me out of the quiver of destiny, 
How can an artow pierce the heart as long as it remains in the quiver? 
(ZAT 41). 
Arrow in the hand of God, that might sound, in certain respects, 
like an acceptance of the theory of predestination according to which 
the human heart is between the two fingers of God, Who turns it as 
He likes, Yet Iqbal has taken the expression in a more personal sense: 
the arrow is not thrown but by its own wish—as much as man is not 
simple instrument in God's hand but can ask Him to use him as he 
himself would like it, For, the Presence of God is, according to Iqbal 


a growth undiminishing (J 1791), 

And when man has reached the climax of prayer, staying eye to 
eye. brow to brow with the Greatest Ego, he experiences the infinite 

sibilities in God, and may choose one of them, even asking from 
God the altering of His will and the granting him a new life, a new 
destination. 

From this keen conviction a question rises that has interested the 
whole world of Islam (as of other religions) since the beginning of 
theological thinking and mystical feeling: the question whether 
prayer is compatible with the everlasting decree of God, and, if we 
assume that prayer is allowed—is it efficient? In the Quran, as is 
well-known, the ideas of free will and responsibility and of predesti- 
nation stand side by side. Among the Sufis, stern ascetics like ‘Abd- 
ullah iba Mubarak and Wisiti, boasted of never having asked God 
for anything: and when Ibrahim ibn Adham, one of the most notori- 
‘ous quietists among the earliest generations of Muslim mystics, came 
into a tempest and the friends asked him urgently to pray for the sal- 
vation of the crew, he answered “This is not the time for praying, 
s is the moment of surrender” **)—even among rationalist Mus 
lim modernists there are men who do not attribute any positive value 








18H) CEA. Schimmel, Mystical Prayer. p 112 
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to prayer in the sense of asking 2 change in the imminent, among 


kers, and saints, like Ghazzili and <Abdulgidir Gilini, were sure that 
prayer, too, was preordained and belonged to the gadar, and that it 
is not forbidden to use the shield of prayer against the arrows of 
evil, 1%) The famous Persian saint Kizeriint was asked: “When food 
and sustenance are provided, why does prayer exist, and why do we 
ask?" And he answered: “In order to show cleatly the greatness and 
high rank of the believer, as God has said: If I give thee without 
being asked by thee, the perfection of thy honour would not be re 
vealed! And therefore, I have ordained prayer, so that thou shalt call 
to Me and I shall answer thy calling”. ##+) The idea that God tests 
man because He longs for hearing his voice in prayer is found as early 
as in Sarrilj’s &itdh al-lwma (p. 136), and has been framed in a nice 
story in Maulina’s Mathnawi (VI 4217 £f.). In all religions, the 
greatest leaders of the prophetic type have been sure that prayer can 
change the world, can alter the decrees of God. Luther expressed this 
idea thus: 


Aftee prayer, God altereth His decree and will, what you may remem 
her well. And here, one must not discuss the secret and veiled change 
of the Divine Will, but learn it, as Psalm CXIX enjoins us: He will 
fulfil the desire of them that feat Him: He also will hear their cry, 
and will help them. He will leave His will and do their will. That 
is a Chiistian’s greatest dignity and his priesthood that he can come 
with his peayer into God's presence and prevail upon God. 102) 


Notwithstanding this admission of the fad that God's will may 


change indeed thanks to the prayer of the faithful, it is agreed upon 
the fact that even a greater marvel than the possible change of God's 


180) Raljon, Sie Sayyid, p99. 
'00) Lbya 1 298; cf. BajGiri, quoted by M. Morten, Die Religiom der Gebildeten 
im Tilam, p18; W. Braune, Die Fuséh alGhaib des “Abdel Qadir al-Gilini, 





p12, 
A) Tadhh IT 295. 
M2) Heller, our. p 399. 2 














With this allusion to the Quranic verse "Verily God will not 
change the condition of men, unless they change what is in themsel- 
ves” (Siira 13/12) which is a keyword of Iqbil's thought, the poet 
stresses the mysterious effects of true prayer as the centre of life. 

The extreme nearness to God that man fecls in this last experience 
of prayer leads him sometimes to such a boldness of expression that 
it comes close to impiety. 168) Iqbal, thus, ventures to utter hacsh 
words that would be unthinkable in the mouth of a contemplating 
lover, intoxicated by the cup of Eternal Beauty. But this boldness and 
even harshness is a fact often to be found in very religious people, 
Even a mystical leader like Junayd al-Baghdidi (d. 910) is related 
to have said: “When love becomes right, the conditions of fine edu- 
cation no longer apply. #**) ‘Attir and Rimi also tell many stories 
of people who spoke angrily, even offensively, and without any res- 
pect, to God, Turkish mystical pocts often criticize God's decrees in 
their verses, and even to-day Turkish popular piety knows the saint 
who has reached the level of maz, coquetry, and can scold God with- 
‘out being punished, 195) 

‘As for Iqbal, the revolutionary poetical prayers that he sometimes 
utters are expressions of his pride of being a human being and, thus, 
to live on the highest level nature affords. As a strong individuality, 
he can work, and by his own work better nature, which is, after the 
first act of creation, still incomplete, and nceds man for its perfection, 
as Iqbal has described it in the Prologue in Heaven of the Javidnime, 
or in the daring Dialogue between God and Man (PM 132) 

‘The poct sometimes taunts God: 


103) H. Ritter, Muslim Mystiey Sirife with God, Orieas V; cf. Meer der Seele, 
159 ff 

We) 1byd, IV, 292, Appin, Tadbtina, 1 29. 

103) Cf. Yunus Emve, Disgn, p. 353; Kaygusuz Abdel, Tebke Suileri, p, 143 ff; 
esp. 135; ef, also Bebiagi Sarrlert, ed. SN. Ergun, Istanbul 
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{A thousands worlds blossom like roses in the meadow of my 
‘tun tak ud ee oll eae Foe nee 
‘man’s hope (PM 183). 
Ie is a scemingly strange world, which God has created, and ia 
which man has to remember constantly his first disobedience and his 
IBN fog Boies Gl iat ear ne ping oc reel 
sadness has a grievance 


Fee Thyself Thou hat A great rent tienes eae 
space! (ZA 1). 


‘Thou hast soqusinted tascinih Wh pee 
ia the desert of nsdoee tov rate me 


My sin was (that 1 tasted) the forbidden corn, his (Satan's) was from 
4 prosteation (which he did not make)— 
Thou dit oot reconcile Ni, the wretched, nor didt Thou ws 

a 182). 


And in this world God punishes those who love Him— 


‘Thou wantest witness for Thy existence from the blood of Thy 
friends (ZA 1 39), 104) 
that is the old cry of the prophets who had felt confronted with a 
task which seemed to heavy for them, and the complaint of the mystics 
who have chanted in various modes of the sufferings of the lover, 
and of the afflictions the Divine Beloved showers down on those 
who are dearest to Him. 
Iqbal, who had sighed in his first poetic prayers, like a hundred 
Persian poets before him: 


1 um the plaintive nightingale of a forsaken, garden, 
1 ask for effective help for one in need, 





touches quite a different chord in his later poetry. The nightingale is 
replaced by the eagle: 


By Thy majesty, I sweat it, 
No desite my spirit moves 

Save the prayer: An eagle spirit, 

Lord, bestow upon Thy doves (ZA 1 46) 


108) Cf. Schimmel, Yowar Emre, p 24 ote 17, 
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Strength and power are now the objects prayed for, and Iqbal has 
guns uelic €= ae cone ee ges ae 
‘man beings, after the present race has lost all creative power and has 
given up itself willingly into the fetters of Satanic powers. 

‘The Perfect Man, the faithful who talks freely to God, may ask 
God in the same moment—in a sudden attack on a quietistic concep- 
tion of God Who is only the Beloved but not the lover— 


‘What hast Thou to do in this world of pain and longing? 

se Ts Sane ane ax bp seat? (ZA 16), 
and can yet invite Him to come into his loving embrace: 

Rest for a moment in my lap 

From the labour and trouble of this being God! (ZA 1 10). 

This last expression leads to the question of the mutual relation 
between man and God as expressed in the experience of prayer. In 
the closing scene of the Javidname, when the poet is standing in 
God's overwhelming presence, he asks: 

Life is everywhere searching and sceking— 

This delicate question has not yet been solved: am I the prey or is He? 
(J 1793). 

an idea to which he had alluded some years ago, too: 

‘We are gone astray from God, 

He is secking upon the road, 

For like us, He is need entire 

And the prisoner of desire (ZA I 29). 

The motual attraction of man and God, theologically culminating 
in the idea of the oratio infusa, has been felt by all those who have 
pondered over the problem of prayer, and the problem of grace. Just 
as the Bible tells that God addressed man first by calling him “Adam 
where art thou?” and gave him courage to answer, so the Quran 
avers that, before the creation, God spoke to the still uncreated human 
race: ‘Am I not your Lord?’ on which the generations to come answer 
ed ‘Yes, we attest it’ (Sure 7/171). These verses point to the fact that 
the weak creature cannot approach the presence of the Most Holy iz 
he is not called, This mystery, that God secks man first, has often 
been expressed in mysticism both Eastern and Western, perhaps in 
the simplest words by the Persian Sufi Kharragini who beheld one 
night God Almighty in his dreams, and, overflowing with love and 
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ning of the world... #67)" ; 

‘The finest example of the quest of God for man in European 

literature, that of Francis Thompson's Hound of Heaten, is anti- 

cipated by Niffari, an Iraqi mystic of the middle of the 10th cen- 
) 


tury. 18) And how often do we find the idea that God Himself 

i , that He “causes prayer to grow in us like roses grow 
from the dw, so hae in each “O Lord” of the slave there are a 
hundred “I am at your service” from God's side; that not only the 
thirsty are seeking water but also water is secking the thirsty, 1) 

In a hadith qudit, God is related to have promised “When my 
slave comes nearer to Me a span, I will approach him a yard, and when 
he approaches one yard, 1 will approach him one fathom, when he 
comes walking 1 come running. 17°) 

‘That is just what Muhammad Iqbal wants to indicate: the deepest 
mystery of prayer is the mutual approach of man and God. 

For the propheticminded, the fruit of this mutual approach in 
prayer will be seen in action—“prayer naturally, spontaneously, issues 
in action” (Dean Inge). 7) But on the other hand, it is also action 
that leads man to prayer. The search for truth and knowledge may 
show itself not only in the accustomed forms of prayer but also in 
daily life, in scientific explorations and philosophical researches. That 
is why Iqbal holds that 

prayer must be regarded as 2 necessary complement to the intel- 
Jectual activity of the observer of nature, The scientific observation of 
ature keeps us in close touch with the behaviour of Reality, and thus 
shaepens our inner perception for a deeper vision of it... 

‘And he continues: : 


‘The truth is, that all search for knowledge is essentially a form of 
prayer. The scientific observer of Nature is a kind of mystic seeker 
1m the act of prayer (L 91). 





181) Audis, 0... I 253, 

108) Niffart, mavedeif. 11/16 

1%) CE, Mathmavl, 1 1741, IL 2209, 4393, 189 (the most famous story) ete; 
‘lso Divwn, ed. Nicholson No. XXXII 


179) Wensinck, Gowcondamce, 2/176. (hadith ad-tird) 
AM) In: James, Way of Myanictim, p. 195 (from: Speculum Avimae) 
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- For scientific research may bring man to a point where he feels the 
mystery of Creation, where eventually his ardent quest for knowledge 
to adoration, That is the point on which Iqbal’s interest 


a higher spiritual level. Since Iqbal includes all kinds of searching in 
Hienschetaaot peas, Ss nek enulebog 40 Fed heretic 


=. in great action alone the self of man becomes united with God 
without losing his own identity, and transcends the limits of time and 
space. Action is the highest form of contemplation, 
Prayer is the highest form of action, action the highest form of 
prayer—they complete each other as, to quote Dean Inge once more, 
“the spiralstair by which man may ascend to heaven"’1?2)—thus we 
can summarize Iqbal’s view, too. He has expressed this paradox in a 
key:passage of his Lectures: 
Prayer... is a unique proces of di whereby the searching Ego 
affirms itself in the very moment of self-negation and thus discovers 
its own worth and justification as a dynamic factor in the life of the 
Universe (1. 92). 


d) Fastinc, ZAKAT (OBLIGATORY ALMS), PILGRIMAGE 
AND JIHAD 

It is a strange fact that Iqbal who possessed such a keen sense for 
wide implications and the importance of the first two “Pillars of 
Islam'—ie, the witness to God's Unity, plus Muhammad's mes- 
and Prayer—has utilized the last three Pillars comparati- 
vely rarely in his poetical and philosophical work both in their essence 
and as symbols for spiritual states. This is all the more surprising as 
he has praised highly the importance of the unchangeable Divine 
Law in many a poem 173) and was himself as faithful as possible to 
the injunctions of the Quran. He kept, f.i, the fasting during the 
month of Ramadin regularly, and has sometimes mentioned it in his 
letters 74)—though fasting belongs to the hardest duties for the 
‘Muslim who has to abstain during the whole month from the moment 





ATA) Pas 366, 
18) MLA1 (1916) 


Nusen, Suppl. VI 3 
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bs Het ain eee 
eating, drinking, smoking and whatever occurs (even an 
tion which would bring something from outside into the body). 

In the Lectures, the problem of fasting has not been touched at 
all, nor has Iqbal tried to explain’ its deeper meaning as a spiritual 
purification (that would have been, in his view, probabfy too close 
to the customary interpretations of the ascetics). Only ia the Jawiab-i 
Shikwab, ie. in a very early period of his spiritual formation, the 
Divine voice is reported to have addressed the Muslims 

Ramadan is too for your tempers free to bear (45). 
Now, I any vaasd eo ecto be the elena 00 idl oe 
‘And ‘if any bear the pains of holy fasting, it is they... (51), 
but besides a short notice in the Asrar about fasting as an ir 
side of Islam (879 {.) there is no more mention made of this duty. 

Only the ‘dw? fitr, the Feast of Fastbreaking has inspired the 
poct to a few lyrics which, however, do not provide the reader with a 
fresh interpretation of the traditional motif. 

As to the zebit, an obligatory alms which has to be paid by every 
Muslim, it has been in the Qur’din frequently linked with prayer as 
the most confirming obligations of the Muslim—'to perform prayer 
and pay the poor-tate’—which shows its paramount importance. It 
is, as Kenneth Cragg phrased it— 


4 main support in the Islamic case against the evils of both capitalism 
and communism. It renders the first innocuous and the second un- 
necessary. It draws the sting of both by depriving Marxism of any 
legitimate argument against property and property of any scandalous 
Features. 178) 

The institution of awkit gives the Muslim—to quote L. May- 
signon 1")—the chance of occupying an intermediate position be- 
tween the doctrines of bourgeois capitalism and Bolshevist com: 
munism, an idea which is an outstanding feature in many modern 
Islamic ideologies which had to define Islam's unique position in the 
present worldsituation. #*7) 





198) Cragg, Call, p 158 f€ 

1) Whither Litem, p37 

111) W. Besuoe, «¢. 17%; cf. also the ideology of the Muslim Brotherhood (a- 
‘Kirwan al-masliodin) who hold that Que°dn and tradition had established the per 
fect guidance for individual and society, and that the Islamic State, while atlowing 
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~ Iqbal is one of the fervent advocates of this theory, and aimed at 
showing with stringent arguments that Islam with its divinely inspir- 
ed system of alms-regulation be the only remedy against the corrupt 
system of Western capitalism as well as of Russian communism. in 
the latter he saw primarily the social ideals of equality which were 
reminiscent, for him, of the tenets of Islam; though destitute of the 
faith in God, and utterly disregardful of religion, Russian communism 
was regarded by him as a kind of preparatory stage for Islam, and 
he entertained for long time the hope that Russia would leave her 
“state of negation” and embrace the true faith—"Bolshevism plus 
God is almost Islam” he wrote once to Sir Francis Younghusband 
(8S 167). That is why he has put one of his revolutionary hymas in 
the mouth of Lenin (whom he confronts, in another poem, with Kaiser 
‘Wilhelm I, PM 249), 17%) The Russian leader addresses God (BJ 
144). 


.. With ‘Thy permission 1 desire to ask 2 question, 

To which the philosophers’ theses could provide no answer. 
Where is the man whose God Thou att? 

Is it the man of clay who lives beneath the skies? 

For the East, gods ate the whites of Europe, 

For the West, gods ate the shining dollars 

«the Jot of the hapless labourer 1s very hard— 

‘When will this boat of Capitalism be wretched? 


However the materialist outlook of both opposed powers was, for 
Iqbal, enough reason for not accepting them, and his ideals for which 
he found Quranic support were crystallized in a kind of theistic so: 
ialism as vouchsafed by the tenets of Islam (and opposed to the 
‘atheistic socialism’ of Jawaharlal Nebru, Letters to Jinnah), The 
poct's attitude towards property is the old Islamic one: the convic> 
tion that the earth belongs to God which Iqbal has expressed in his 
poetry at several occasions is repugnant of every feudalism: 17°) the 
landlord should not boast of his territories which he has to give back, 
at the moment of his death, into the hands of the Creator, The soil 
is but lent to him for a certain period during which he has to work 


modem scientific research work, would keep aloof equally from capitalism and 
communism. Cf 1. M, Husaini -ikbvede al-Maslimde, Beirut 1953 

38) Cf. the artide by M. Mamidullah, Ce gnc persait Lévive de Mubowmad; 
ef, also Tang., p. 72; W. © Smith, Modere filam, p. 1366 

479) PA 130; J 640 
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on it and try to ameliorate it, without being emotionally bound to it, 


Thus Iqbal tried to prepare the ground for social justice relying on 


which Iqbal has preached with are realisable in 
the modern society; the point which is it for the historian of 





is how the poet strives to rescue Islam from the clutches of 
capitalism and communism by an actualization of the fundamentals 
of Islam. 


‘As to the Pilgrimage to Mecca which is religious obligation for the 
Muslim once in life—if his circumstances allow it—IIse Lichten+ 
stiidter writes in her study Islam and the Modern Age: 


Iqbal... does not devote a sentence of his Lectures ... to this centeal 
fite which unites the Muslim world as sothing else does in Islam. tn 
his philosophic poum The Secrss of the Self end in other of is 
poetic the Kaaba is used as a symbol but not viewed in its 
actuality (p. 30). 


Indeed, Pilgrimage is not mentioned in the Lectures but, as 1 take 
it, this is rather because this institution—Jike the other Pillars of 
Islam—was so natural and so central for Iqbal that he did not think 
it necessary to talk in extenso about it in the same manner as about 
those crucial problems which needed a fresh interpretation and re- 
evaluation. 18) Iqbal himself was very keen on performing the pil- 
grimage and visiting simultancously the Prophet's tomb in Medina, 
and one must aot be mistaken by the ironical Jines 


[have not made the journey towards the Kaaba, 
since the way is not dangerous (PM 172). 


‘That is a poetical licence by which he over-emphazises the import- 
ange of danger and struggle for life, an attitude which is lacking in 
those who tread the path unto the sanctuary as a mere formality. The 
older the poet grew the more intense became his wish for pilgrimage, 


180) ue cf. BJ 101 














persons who wanted to accompany him (M I 225). 181) 
‘The Kaaba as a symbol of Muslim unity belongs to Iqbal's favorite 
topics—this sanctuary whose story has been written with blood: 


Strange and simple and colourful is the story of the Kaaba: 

its end is Hossn, its beginning Tnmall (BY 92). 
that is to say that the Kaaba which was founded (Qur‘in 2/119) by 
Abraham and his son Ismail witnessed in its very beginning the pre- 
sumed offering of Ismail, the perfect surrender of its constructor w- 
der the Divine will (in memory of which event to-day sheeps are 
slaughtered on the second day of the pilgrimage tite, not only in Mec 
@ itself but all over the world in almost every Muslim family which 
can afford it), And at the end of the spiritual story of this central 
sanctuary of Islam stands the mastyrdom of Husain, the Prophet's 
geandson, with whose death in the battle-field of Kerbela (680) the 
ideal state of the early Islamic community was finished, and over- 
thrown by religiously questionable rulers. 

For Iqbal, the Atabian desert whence the virile and unsophisticated 

religion of Islam had sprung like a fountain which gives life to the 
barren land was the centre of ins tion— 


It behoves thee to go back to Arabia 
Thou hast gathered rores from the garden of Pens, 

And seen ¢ ide of India and Tran— 

Now taste a little of the heat of the desert (AK 791 ff.) 

The Hijaz with its centre Mecea—often called by the poet with its 
surnyme al-Bathi—is the hospital for the ills of all and sundry (BD 
219), The order that inside the sacred limits of Mecca shooting is 
illicite during the whole year has provided Iqbal with a very appro- 
priate symbol for the sheltering power of the sanctuary— 


When the deer fled from the sacred territory of Mecca, 
‘The hunter's arrow pierced its side (AK 1502, cf. PM 143) 








181) The person intended is Sir Akbar Hydari of Hyderabed/Deccan, against 
whorn Iqbal has written also the concealed attack in J 1316: “an Antar—ie. 2 mean 
black slave—in the dress of a Haydar”—ie. of Ali. the hero of early Islam; in 
tarller times, he had been on very friendly terms with Sir Akbar: of S.A. Vahid, 
Iqbal and Hyderehed. 
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‘That applies exactly to the present situation of the Muslims who 
have forsiken the sanctuary, ic. the Islamic way of life, where they 
would live as secure as 4 gazelle inside the asylum; now, separated 
from the centre of their religious life and dispersed in the wilderness 
they easily fall a prey to the hunte?s of souls who are lurking behind 
the dazzling promises of modem civilization. 
“The rite of pilgrimage is the great occasion for the meeting of Mus- 
lims from all over the world, it 
in the end a great aid in unification for the men of every 
tribe and race met at Mecca with & common and in a common 
worship and a feeling of brotherhood would not but be engendered 
in the process (SS 160), 
With these notes he expressed the same feeling which he had fore 
mulated poetically long ago: Pilgrimage 
teaches separation from the one’s home and destroys attachment to 
‘one’s native land, 
It is an act of devotion ia which all feel themselves to be one, 
it binds together the leaves of the book of religion (AK 881 f.), 
Thus the Kaaba becomes in Iqbal's poetry the symbol of the essen 
tial unity of the Islamic peoples— 


‘The centre of the Islamic nation is the House of God (R 154) 
where all Muslims are brethren (R77, allusion to Sfira 49/10), 


The whole mathnaui Rumiiz-i bébbadi is impressed with this idea, 
and here the Kaaba is described in most vivid colours; its real secret 
is the unity, as it collects all members of the society around it. In 
Iqbals reading, this sanctuary could be compared favourably to the 
League of Nations in Geneva, the latter one being the storchouse of 
‘Western political wisdom of divide et impera (ZK 34) whereas the 
Kaaba personifies the Islamic ideal of the single and indivisible nation 
of the children of Adam. ‘The Kaaba is the symbol of both interna 
tional unity and Divine Unity—as opposed to the idol-temples which 
Abraham destroyed before erecting this building — 


but the thought of the West is destitute of unity, 
since European civilization has got no Kaaba (BJ 117). 


European civilization, having separated religion and” politics, 
Church and State, lacks the centre towards which it can be reorient- 
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ated (that is what the post-war German literature used to style as 
Verlust der Mitte): here fies, for Iqbal, the main reason for the West's 
disastrous political situation, and for the dangers of nationalism and 


racialism which emerged so vigorously just during his lifetime. 


‘The main endeavour of Islam as a religion has been to solve this very 
(er REN SUM Sa! Dal arg edhah lent nated 

Ipe there is no other remedy but to assimilate the ideals of Islam 
and to think not in terms of race but in terms of mankind (S$ 194), 


Already shortly after World War I Snouck Hurgronje had attracted 
the attention of the European colonisators to the truth, that Islam has 
always given “des chances égales i toutes les races”, a fact which can 
easily be proved from Islamic history. 1%) 

Iqbal was, as Nicholson points out in his Introduction to the Secrets 
(P. IX) inspired “by the vision of a New Mecca, a world wide, 
theocratic, Utopian state in which all Moslems... shall be one’, 

This was his ideal, indeed, and he has often expressed the convic- 
tion that the real enemy of Islamic culture and life is not Western 
science—which can, anyhow, be assimilated and used for a proper 
end—-but the territorial nationalism which burst out after the First 
World War, raising Turkey against the caliphate and making the 
Egyptians shout “Egypt for Egyptians” (M II 36), and he continues 
in the letter which contains this complaint that 


For nations it means death to be separated from the centre 
If the nation has a centre, what is the place of the Ego then? 
It is Lordship (Abadi?) (ZK 178) 

The problem of irreligious nationalism is uppermost in Iqbal’s 
thought and work, and he has stressed over and over again the spirit 
ual unity of the Muslim peoples, preaching that earthrootedness and 
dependence upon & specific nation or soil would prevent man from 
spiritual lifting: 

Thy wings are overlaid with the dust of colour and race— 
bird of the sanctuary, shed clean thy wings before soaring high! 


It is significant of the great importance in Iqbal’s thoughts of this 


182) Snouck Hurgronje, L'fiam ef le probitwe dey sates, Verspreide Gescheifien 
1, 414 (82.1922). 





he 
written also a famous and powerfill quateain: : 
<1 have been repudiating the of nationalism since the 
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ths effet Sree premapution of the Europes concep: 
of this effective 
tion of nationalism ia Muslim countries~to shatter the religious unity 





sions to nourish it. In the present-day political titer 
the idea of nation is not merely ical; it is rather & principle 
M erewesinpespd pomiigpiegti tag sense tigray. nti 
The history of religions conclusivels that in ancient times reli- 
gion was viceodl ws ts the case of ans, Greeks, and Iranians. 
Later on, it became racial as that of the 3 

religion is an individual and private affair. Religion having become 
synonymous with private beli f, Baope began to think that the State 
alone was responuible for the social life of man. It was Islam and 


Islam alone which, for the first time, gave the message to mankind 
that religion was neither national and racial, aor individual and 


rivate, but Tuman and that its purpose was to unite and 
Ledeen all rer despite all its natural distinctions... 
After getting the name of wmmat Muslimab (ef. Quein 2/178 the 
prayer of Abraham and Ismail) from the Court of God, was there 
any room left for merging part of the form of our society into some 
Arabian, Iranian, Afghani, English, Egyptian or Indian nationality? 
There is only one millat confronting the Muslim community, that of 
the non-Muslims taken collectively... (SS 223 ff.). 

It grieved Iqbal deeply that even the religious leaders of Islam 
were in danger of yielding to the nationalist ‘deals, that, as he says 
poetically, even the Kaaba was under the spell of European ideo 
logies— 

It came a cry: This is not less than the morning of resurrection— 

The Chinese have put on the holy garment of pilgrimage, but the 

inhabitant of Mecca is still sleeping in the sanctuary (BJ 39)— 
the Islamic peoples are unaware of the precarious situation of their 
fundamental religious tenets, 

There are, however, besides the very concrete equation Kaaba <= 
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unity of the Muslim; pilgrimage = the means of unification, some 
specimens of poetry from Iqbal's last years in which he has spiritual- 
ized the obligation of pilgrimage completely, as he has done some: 
times with other fundamental precepts of the Islamic faith (fi. re- 
surrection). In a completely mystical tune he sings: 


Pale aA se tae a Mead 
Otherwise we have no station but Thee! (AH 62). 


‘The Kaaba is only an outward symbol of the Divine presence which 
is beyond all forms, and can be attained through interior pilgrimage. 
That is why the poet, deprived of the hope that he might kiss ove 
day the threshold of the Prophet and the Black Stone of the Kaaba, 
finds consolation in the internal meaning of the rites, and in the 
reumartulaion aot of the cred biking but of the Divine be: 
loved: 


‘The sanctuaty is not the Qibla of heart and eye. 

Its cireumambulation is the going round door and rool 
Between us and the house of God there is a secret 
Which evea Gabriel the faithful does not know (AH 148) 


Thus, pilgrimage to Mecca has a twofold aspect in. Iqbal's worn: 
the outward one, so to say the political one, and the internal aspect 
48 a symbol of the highest possible experience: that of the direct pres 
ence of God. As such it becomes the proper centre of Islam in which 
the religious experience and its political realization ate inseparably 
united, 


Although the jihad, the struggle for religion's sake, has never beca 
declared one of the Pillars of Islam, it constitutes at least a fard al- 
Aifaya, an obligation on such a number of individuals who suffice to 
avert the immediate danger. Yet the conception —oft-misunderstood— 
‘of Holy War has been known outside Islam perhaps better than the 
other obligations of the faith. For the Muslims themselves the great- 
est prerogative of partaking in the fight for religion's sake is that 
those who are killed “in the quest for God and the other world” as 
a very old traditions runs will immediately enter the heavenly abode 
without undergoing the examination in the tomb, Jihad, however, 


Ne 
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covers a much larger field and the classical works on Jibad may 
merely be termed as handbooks of public international law, 

By the mystics, the concept of religious struggle has been spiritual 
ized and for them the jrbad akbar, the Greatest Holy War, is the 
struggle against one’s own baser ficulties and instincts, the taming of 
the flesh, the indefatigable self-control. This spiritualized struggle 
has formed a favorite subject of mystical poetry, and it is no longer 
the wastioe in his unsparing fight against heavy odds and eventually 
being killed by his enemies—i.c. the adversaries of his faith—who 
is glorified but the lover who dies on the path towards the Beloved, 
killed by the Sweetheart’s cruelty and overflowing with joy when 
feeling the Beloved’s knife on his neck. 1%) ‘This transformation of 
the motif of death in Holy War which was commonplace in later 
Sufistic poetry seemed intolerable for a reformer like Iqbal, and in 
‘one of his letters (M 1 36, 1916) he attacks those Persian sufis who 
have changed the lofty meaning of jhid into something mein and 
‘enervating. 

As a matter of fact Iqbal was against any war—even 

to lift the sword for the sake of propagation of slam is religiously 
forbidden (M I 204, 1936, cf, BJ 12), 
and he was deeply convinced that no Muslim could be a defender of 
war for whatever purpose it might be declared (M 1 203, 1936), ex: 
cept in defense. 

Yet, in his poetry the concept of Holy War, and martyrdom con- 

nected with it, is often met with— 


to become a martyr is the goal and wish of the faithful— 
not booty or invasion of a country (BJ 142). 

‘The major issue isnot the result of the Holy War, be it victory or 
defeat, but the hope of winning the glorious Yank of martyrdom, to 
live in the memory as a hero of the faith. Sultan Tipu of Mysore 
who was killed fighting the British in 1799 appears in the Javidname 
as the living model of this noble martyrdom, and teaches the poet the 
mysteries of gaining life by loosing it for the noble cause of Islam. 

Despite his aversion to any violent solution of political problems 


9) Very typical example in Shih “Abdul Larif, Kisdlé, yur Kalyio, JT “Oh Be- 
loved. Jet ‘Thy knife he blunt, 90 that 1 feel the pain caused by Thy hand longer 
and more intensely” ete 
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sue es of Holy Wa lal wt sarpy cpponed to thes whe 
preached that the world has not to be conquered but renounced, and 

‘he reminded the faithful oft and anow of the prophetic tradition that 
the ‘Monkery of my community is the Holy War’, combating the at: 
titude of renunciation which was signified by certain mystic orders to 
be the real conquest of the world— 


Since the Prince of faith has called the whole earth his mosque— 
Hore could the atid sand tat tis nore be now in the Iuods 
of foreigners? 
Therefore 


the pare-hearted man strives intensely in order to regain the mosque 

of his Lord (Pas 25). 

In his literary condemnation of the tenets of the Qadiani-sect which 

was, in the thirties, most active in the Panjab, it is one of the points 

of controversy—besides the problem of the finality of Prophethood— 

that the Qadianis and Ahmadis advocated a purely spiritual inter- 
pretation of jifhisl, 184) 


‘The shaikh has given a fetwi: It is the time of the pen, 
Now thete is no more work left for the sword! (ZK 22), 


He has even depicted Satan in a poem, composed in 1936, as an 
advocate of this conviction and has made him declare that Holy War 
was now forbidden for the Muslims of this age—a hint to the Qadiani 
doctrine. 

For Iqbal. with his staunch belief in the fundamental teachings of 
the Qurin on the one hand, and his revolt against quietistic mystic- 
ism with its devaluation of the human personality on the other hand, 
the classical concept of hid could be utilized in support of his 
theories: the growth of the individuality through constant struggle, 
the development of the nation as collective Ego in never ceasing 
efforts to promote its ideals all over the world and conquer the world 
yard for yard, and the conviction that the death for the faithful who 
is aflame with joyful obedience of the Divine law is nothing but a 

ige towards higher levels of conscience and eternal life: all these 
root-ideas of Iqbal are traceable in his interpretation of jihid 


11) Munir Report. 192, 198, 222, 223, 


CHAPTER THREE 


HIS INTERPRETATION : 
OF THE ESSENTIALS OF FAITH 


{belive in God. and in His Anges and in His Books and in He 
Messengers and in the Last Day, and is the Predestination, that 
‘good and evil both come from God. 


a) I srurve in Gop... AND tN His ANGELS. . 


sh tel et aly on dc Cp 
the chapter starts with 

‘The belief in Angels belongs to the essentials of Muslim creed (ct. 
Siira II 285). 1) Angels are frequently mentioned in the Qur'in, a 
whole Stra (35) being called after them, They are conceived as sub: 
te, luminous bodies, and depicted in their different occupations: some 
of them carrying the Divine Throne, a pair of them accompanying 
every human being and noting down his deeds, Munkar and Nakir 
questioning the dead in the tomb, Gabriel conveying the Divine Mes: 
sage to the prophets, They never cease glorifying God, each of them 
performing a special movement of prayer. Some of them, though not 
mentioned by name in the Quen, are of great importance in thealo- 
gy. popular piety and mysticism, like ‘AzeWil, the horrible angel of 
death, of Isrifil who blows the Trumpet at Doomsday, and numerous 
other angelic beings, often called by strange and difficult names de- 
rived from Syriac and Hebrew roots have intruded upon folklore and 
even the field of sheer magic, 

How firmly the belief in angels is rooted i Muslim theology and 
piety can be guessed f.i. from the sharp attacks of Indian Muslims 
against the interpretation of Sit Sayyid Ahmad Khan according to 
whom angels and jimns are only faculties of the human soul. ®) 


*) Cf art. Mali#ike in the Et. W. Eickmana, Die Angelologie wud Damonvlogie 
der Koran 

2) Baljon, Sir Sayyid, p93. That had been maintained also by excly philosophers 
ln Islam An attack 00 this idea of the Indian reformer in the My‘allim al-QuPin 
(Sindhé commentary of the first jaz? Hyderabad, 1947) (cf, Schimmel, Sindbi 
translations ....0f the Quran), 
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For the Muslim the existence of guardian angels watching over 
every human being is unquestionable, and thus Iqbal writes to a 
friend who went on pilgrimage: 


God Almighty may make your journey blessed and the mercy of His 
Heelies pen ponte (MT 228), 

That is, as far as 1 can sce, the only time that he mentions angels 
in his letters; and in his philosophical prose-writing, they are of no 
importance. One should expect in the work of a scholar who had 
been interested in the philosophy of Avicenna and especially of Suh: 
rawardi Magtil a reflection of the angelology which is so character: 
istic of these Persian thinkers and is, indeed, of Persian origin. 
Corbin,") who has analyzed the Suhrawardian and Avicennian 
angelology has shown that the Angel is secn by these thinkers as the 
“heavenly counterpart of a pair of a syzygy made up of a fallen, or 
an angel appointed to govern a body, and of an angel retaining his 
abode in heaven", that angels are the celestial self of man. This idea, 
however, important as it may be in Persian thought, is exactly con- 
trary to Iqbal’s picture of the angelic world which can be reconstructed 
from his poems. Eager to go back behind the Persian influences in 
Islam, he relies directly and completely on the QuiMinic descriptions 
of the angels, and his leitmotif is the scene in which God ordered the 
angels to bow before Adam who had just been created (Sura 7/11) 
‘That shows that man is higher than angels, a concept which was well- 
Known to Islamic mysticism rather early and is fully developed in 
SAthir’s mantig. wt-tair; *) this idea is not restricted to Islamic mystics 
but can be found in Christian and Jewish interpretations of the Scrip: 
ture as well. Man is higher than angels because he has the faculty of 
loving and longing, because he—to use the Chassidic expression-—"is 
the going one, whereas the angel is static, and through his movement 
he vouchsafes the movement which renews the world." 6) Although 
angels are holy in their constant occupation with worship and ado- 
tation, they are not endowed with free will, and therefore, in Iqbalian 


thought 


3) H. Corbin, Aivenne and the varlowary recital, p. 21; the same, L'imagination 
chez You Arabi, p. 270; A. Bausani, Perils veligiors 

4) iter, Meer, p. 624 

8) Buber, Der grofle Mageld. p. XXXVI 
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Though the angels a from the msc of the 
‘Their eyes are always directed paste na: 


they one fakin by lng sta Beale 00 ot (iba, 2); 
since man has given them the uique opportunity to prostrate and 
to bow in an act of free love. So angels are dependent on man; they 
are, for Iqbal, 

nothing but the prisoners of man’s phantasy (BJ) 
and even 

4 mean prey for the faithful who ix the falcon of the lord of the 

juutaha (ve’ Mohammad). (8) 119); 
that will say that the faithful (who is bound to Muhammad as much 
as the falcon—suggestive of the soul already in ‘Attir's and Riml's 
work—is bound to his owner) does not care for “hunting angels 
and houris":®) his only goal is God himself whereas angels—and 
we may add: every supranatural experience which is available on the 
way towards this goal—are of no interest to him. 

Iqbal has introduced into his work the angelic chorus: the ‘Soag of 
the Angels’ in the Jdvidname shows in a highly poetical and imagina- 
tive way the qualities of man, and in its place in the poem, at the end 
of the Prooem in Heaven, it is reminiscent of the Angelic hymn in 
Gocthe’s Faust—only with reversed order: Goethe's angels praising 
the Lord Almighty, Iqbal’s angels the Perfect Man, 

‘A second chorus forms part of a scene “God and Lenin’ in which 
the angels complain that 


Reason is now unbridled, love is now without proper place (BJ 148). 


Isrifil, the angel of resurrection, has been transmuted into a mere 
cipher of the poet himself and, in general, of the Perfect Man who, 
by the word of love, restores dead souls to life 


‘That poem which is message of eternal life 
Is either the song of Gabriel or the ery of Isrifil (ZK 135, CF. B ), 


ie, according to Iqbal’s spititualized concept of resurrection no 
angel is needed for causing the dead corpses to come out of their tomb 
(as Maulind Rimi has depicted it so impressively in one of his 


#) Cl Jy. 783, ZK 41, PM 198 
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poems): 7) a man who has realized the burning love of God and has 
awakened from the death-like slumber of negligence and 
heedlessness—the famous khuiib-i gaflet of Persian poctry—is to be 

with the angel of resurrection; so the poet ventures even to 
invent the equation Isrifil = Love (BJ 92). 

The only angelic motif which takes somewhat more room in Iqbal’s 
poetry is that of Gabriel, whose name is given to one of the poet's 
Urdu diwany; no doubt under the influence of Subrawardi’s treatise 
Le bruitsement de Vaile de Gabriel which had been edited by H. Cor- 
bin and P, Kraus in 1935, one year before Bil-i Jabril, Gabriel's 
‘Wing, was published, 

But even this archangel’s position is rather restricted. Just as Iseafil 
becomes a cipher for the real lover, so Gabriel is 

everyone who has become acquainted with the mystery of the Prophet 
(Pas 41). 

‘The faithful is alike to that angel since he has direct communion 

with God and does not know 
rival and messenger and doorkeeper (ZA GR 204) 

He is even higher than Gabriel *) who gets his wings only from 
the Prophet (J v. 369) and is a pearl from Muhammad's mirror (AH 
73); that shows that the whole relation between man and the mes- 
senget angel has become reversed. This interpretation can probably 
be understood from the famous tradition in which Muhammad says 
“I have a time with God... in which even Gabriel has no access” 
(J 592, 782). That means that in the direct communion of man and 
God even the highest angel is excluded, that he, as a medieval Turk- 
ish poct has said “remained at the Sidra+tree like a nightingale who 
is separated from the rose” ®) and, to quote Yunus Emre, that he “is 
still a veil between the lovers". ®) Iqbal has taken up this idea mote 
than once and expressed in his last poems that 


Between me and the House of God is a secret 
‘That even Gabriel the faithful does not understand (AH 148). 
7) Selected poems, of R.A. Nicholson, No. XX1 
8) CE Jv 31, “the eve is more wakeful than Gabriel 
¥) In the MUSraj/yy4 of the Turkish poet Ghanivdile, io Kapraldzade Mehmet 
Fust, Bok! sairlerimis, p. 356 
10) Yunus Emre, Direw 202, of. 364 
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The faithful “c “can bind Gabriel with the hair of the fire of the eye” 
(PM 190) because the messenger angel, albeit he is the trustworthy 
Intespeeter Derwent God sod sn Mines enseptaees Pe es oe: 
‘and even incapable of standing that nostalgy and intoxication which 
the children of Adam bear. % 

Four you heavenly beings recollection and rosary and circumambu- 
lation is better! (BJ 38). 

‘He iis, thus, not as high as Adam") 
in whose throat is 3 song which may uproar Gabriel (BJ 74). 

‘The madness of love and unending quest is lacking in Gabriel, as 
in every angelic being (BJ 43) 

5 message uni 
iy body ee eS rr agi: 


Yet sce the fervour of us sons of et 
This Torstrgil os Child of Lghe can ow (Lille 47). 


Yea, if Gabriel could read what the poet has written, he would 
surely ask God to geant him leave, and give up the bliss of eternal 
union in order to enjoy the pangs of separation and the sighing at 
morning-time! (ZA GR 206), 

‘There are some minor allusions to Gabriel which point into a dif- 
ferent direction; sometimes he is called, in truely Islamic sense, the 
rif al-amin without whom the stage of jagin, absolute certitude, 
cannot be reached (AH 203) and from whom the thinker's thought 
‘wants ratification (J v, 283), On the one hand, Gabriel is connected 
with the heart as the organ of gnosis— 


Not every heart is the nest of Gabriel, 
Only God-given ideas are illuminating (BJ 822); 12) 


on the other hand he is simply characterized as a symbol of reason (J 
¥ 1780, cf. BJ 92): pethaps a faint and far-off remembrance of the 
identification of Gabriel with the First Intelligence in Suhrawardian 
philosophy. This equation is, however, rare, and intellect and science 


4) Ch ZAILS, BJ 100, 
32) Cf. H. Corbin, Lismagination evéutrive, p. 270 (the quotations from Shih 
\Nimatullth). 
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are rather called the power through which Gabriel is turned into 
‘Satan (Pas 57; <f. ZK 71). 

Gabriel assumes, as is seen, several aspects in Iqbal’s poetical work, 
‘one of them being traceable back to the old Iranian religious thought: 
it is his connection with Sardsh, the old-Iranian angel of obedience, 
of hearing and speaking (Sraosha) who was, in later Zoroastrism, 
the psychopompos who brings the dead to the other world (cf. his 
role in the Arda-Viraf-Nime). This angel is a wellknown symbol in 
dlassical Persian poetry, #8) be it in W7s # Ramin or in the lyrics of 
Hafiz. As inspiring genius he is visible very early in Iqbal’s poems *4) 
(BD 193, 209, 235), but, as the poet complains 

this melody has turned into false tunes (BJ 108). 


The classical passus for the Sardsh-figure, the introductory chapter 
of the Javidnime, hints at the relevancy of this angel to Gabriel: 
Sardsh appears here at the beginning of the mystical path, in the 
Heaven of Moon, The initial encounter with the angel is typical of 
all visionary recitals in Persian Philosophy. 1) Corbin has proved, 
that in Suhrawardi’s system Sardsh is equal to Gabriel in his rile as 
Angel of Man and, at the same time, the Active Intellect. As such, 
he constitutes the tenth intellect who is located in the Moon-sphere, 
exactly there where Iqbal has assigned a place to him. In the other 
tole, as doorkeeper of the heavenly world, of celestial guide for the 
initiated, Sardsh and Gabriel are used alternatively in Islamic-gnostic 
literature: but in the place where one would expect this angel, usually 
depicted with tworcoloured wings, Iqbal has used in the fividnime 
the old-Iranian Time-deity Zurvin, However, in his first description 
of a heavenly journey, the Urdu poem sayr-i falak (BD 193) Sardsh 
appears again as initiator-angel 

‘The fact that Sardsh, according to Mazdean cosmology, has sprung 
out of Ahura Mazdah’s head is alluded to (in J v. $58), but in the 
following lines, Sardsh is converted—as almost all types which came 
under the spell of Iqbal’s pen—into a spirit who has preferred separa- 


13) M. Moin, Aidayarma su stbirs de dar dabei Parst (Zoroastrim and 
ity influences oa Persian poetry). esp. the chapter on Sardsh, p. 448 
14) One of the names proposed for the airdné Ahad) was "Message of Sardih.” 





jens . 13% about the initial encounter with the angel 
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tion to union, and who teaches man in poetical form the philosophy 
of love and activity: he has done what Gabriel, in Iqbal's term, would 
like to do. . 

However, the angels remain rather colourless in Iqbal’s picture of 
life. It needs a Satan who makes life more colourful and who tells his 
“old comrade” Gabriel 

jick God's heart like a thom— 
pert only Allah Hu, Allah Hu, Allah Hu! (BJ 192 ££.) 

Iblis, Satan, is commonly accepted as one of the angels, but accord: 
ing to other verses of the Queia he belongs to the fire-created jinn, 
In the QuPAa he is mentioned especially ia connection with Adams's 
creation 1*) when all angels obeyed God's command to prostrate be- 
fore Adam, Iblis, with the pride of one who is created from fire re- 
fused to bow before a being made out of clay, and was cursed by God 
Then, he induced Adam and Eve to eat from the forbidden tree, be- 
coming thus the cause for theit being driven out of Paradise, 

Around these simple Qurtinic facts tradition has gathered many 
informations about Satan, and the problem of evil, the different as- 
pects of Iblis, have inspired a large amount of stories and legends in 
Islamic theological and mystical literature, 17) 

“Satan sits in the blood of the children of Adam’, says a wellknown 
hadith, that means that he is neatly inseparable from them, Mysticism 
has often identified him with the mafs which we may render by 
‘flesh’, or has made him a partner of the nafs—however without ab- 
solute power over human thought and actions— 


You have been granted power to refute his lies, but he has not been 
granted power to force you that what he will (Muhisibi). 18) 





. 
is mentioned ir the Quin in Sure 2/52, 7/10, 19/314, 17/63, 18/48, 
20/113, $3174. On the whole he is reckoned among the jinn, being created from Fite; 
Waidiwi ad Sara 2/32 ehinks that he belonged perhaps to the jen concerning his deeds 
(Jikan) but to the angels concerning of his species (nawen). In India he is often 
called the mw‘ullim ai-mulPita, teacher of the angels, but not regarded as angel 
himself. A. Bengali poet, Sayid Sultin, hax even composed an Tbiiivndme in which 
he shows the disadvantage of pride; but God commands the angels to show reverence 
to Satan who was their teacher: thus "even if the disciple be an ange! and the 
teacher (pit) a very Satan the disciple should obey him... 1 B. Haq, Masiéw Ben- 
sali Liveratare, pAND 

1) CE Ritter, Meer, p_ 336 ff 

18) J. van Ess, Die Gedenkenwelt dex Hirit al-Mupasibi, p. 37. 
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In some mystical circles Iblis has been transformed into a pure 
lover and worshipper of God's unity, by others he has been depicted 
as a symbol of sheer loveless intellect; sometimes he constitutes a 
merely psychological factor, sometimes the real personificated power 
of opposition who taunts human race, 

Tn Iqbal, all the different interpretations of Iblis are amalgamated 
into a new, and most fascinating personality. 

A. Bausani has, in his illuminating asticle Satana nell'opera filo- 
sofico-poetica di Mubammad Iqbal in which he has translated the great 
Satanic poems, discerned five different aspects of the Iqbalian 
Satan: 39) 

1) the Promethean element of action and technique, of hubris, in 
which conception the poet has been tafluenced by by Milton, 


2) the tebrewantique and genuine Iolamic Wee of Satan as an ine 
strument of 
3) the gnostic-Christian element of the evil as an independent poten 
<y, which came from Iran 
4) the idea of a Satanic part in God, which is attributed to mysticism 
and European idealism, an 
3) the pragmatie-politieal ity of Satan who becomes the ex: 
ees ae eee 
quietistic) ideology 
On the whole we can accept this system, yet we shall go once 
more through the different elements constituting this interesting 
Satan, The Satanic power, Iblis, is a subject on which Iqbal's interest 
was focused throughout his life, and who takes—next to the Prophet— 
the largest room in his poetical work. From his first meditation about 
the nature of evil to the last manifestations of Iblis the Politician in 
the posthumous poems, the figure of the fallen angel forms a corner- 
stone of his work, In his thesis, Iqbal had written 


In darkness—the feminine principle in Nature—were hidden the 
elements of evil which, in course of time, concentrated and resulted 
in the composition, 10 to speak, of the hideous looking devil, the 
principle of activity. Mani was the first to venture the suggestion that 
the universe is due to the Activity of the Devil, and hence essentially 
evil (MP 18). 


Here lies the first germ of ideas which Iqbal was to elaborate in 


19) A. Bausani, Sefana, p. 101 
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his later years: that the movement of the world and the growing of 
man is possible oaly through the conquering of the forces of chaos 
and darkness. fi 


The culmination of the Satanology in Iqbal's poetry is the scene in 
the Javidname where the fallen afigel appears, called out of his dark 
and smoky clouds by the word of Hallaj who praises hint as the true 
worshipper and lover in the last part of the Jupiter-Sphere: 

Since he is earlier in love and service, 

‘Adam is not acquainted with his mysteries. 

Rend the garment of imitation, 

that thou mayest learn from him what rapid means! 

‘That is exactly in correspondence with Hallij's words in the Aitib 
av-lawisin, Wallij’s commentator, Rizbihin Baqli, writes in his com- 
mentary on Sara 2/32: 


Hallij says: When Iblis was ordained to prostrate before Adarm he 
said to the Almighty: Has somebody else taken away the honour of 
the prosteation from my heart so that 1 should prostrate before Adam? 
If thou hast orduined that. Thou hadst forbidden it fist!—God aid; 
1 will punish Thee with everlasting punishment!—Satan asked : 
Whilst Thou art punishing me, wilt Thou not behold me?—God 
answered : Yes.And Satan said: Thy beholding me is enough to let 
me bear the punishment. Do unto me as Thou wilt!—He said: 1 will 
make thee rajim (stoned) !—He said: Do unto me as Thou wilt! #0) 

In Hallij’s fasin al-ezal wePliltibas (ch. V) the same problem has 
been pointed out even clearer and more distinctively. Here Halla 
writes expressedly that there is no real mawabbid (Unitarian) in the 
whole world except Iblis and Muhammad. But the latter being the 
treasurer of Divine Grace, Iblis is the treasurer of Divine Wrath—he 
remained in himself whereas the Prophet went out of himself, Iblis, 
in this chapter, goes so far as to declare that INs refusing to obey God 

is the glorification of God (in the quatrain jubjidi lak tagdis). 2) 

But his fault was, that he saw only Adam’s outwaed form, a figure 
made of clay and water, and did not remark the Divine spark in him, 
nay, he did not, as the true believer in God's Unity must do, see 
nothing but God, being unaware of anything besides Him. 





3) In kitdb artaudite, ed L Massigaon the commentary of Baqi on Sura 2/32; 
dR A. Nicholson, The Ides of Perionality, p. 32 
3) CE Bausani, Persia Religrora, p. 238 about thn Aziqits interesting Satanology 
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_ Iblis, according to Hallaj, boasted of his serving God before the 
creation of man, and because of his pride he prefers everlasting 
separation to a single 1. In the continuation of this chapter 
of the fawiifin Iblis meets Moses and tells him that he does not only 
always recollect his Beloved but is recollected together with Him: both 
in some verses of the Quen (Sara 3878), and at the beginning of 
every recitation of the Holy Book when the reader takes refuge from 
the shaitim rajim before entering the formula ‘In the name of God.’ 

‘Therefore Iblis wears the garment of curse proudly, as other people 
would wear the garment of grace— 

‘To be cursed by ‘Thee is thousand times dearer to me than to turn my 
head away from Thee to any other than Thee (*Attir). 22) 

He becomes the symbol of the true lover who lives in the station 
of Hope which is a very high rank in love, and Ahmad Ghazzali 
even admits that 


He who docs not learn the sanfid from Satan is an heretic. 2) 


From “Attit the motif of Satan as the true lover has been inherited 
by Indo-muslim mystic literature. 2) As to Iqbal, he has taken the 
motif—which may have been known to him subconsciously —without 
intermediary from Hallij, and has introduced it therefore in his dis- 
cussion with that mystic in the Jividndme 

Mystics and theologians have found also other explanations of 
Satan's disobedience: although he has not obeyed the precise command 
of the Lord, he has obeyed His interior will which forbids to prostrate 
before anybody but Himself, Hallij himself insists 

that obedience is a sacred duty, The command ix eternal whereas the 
will and foreknowledge of God concerning it, whether it shall be 
obeyed or disobeyed, 1s created, and therefore subordinate, 24) 


as Abu Said iba Abr Khair has suggested: 


although sin is an act of obedience to the Divine commandement it 
is non the less determined by the Divine will. #6) 


32) SAqiir, Habtodme 3, 4; Ritter. Meer, p. S444F. (cf. the stwle chapter 27/13). 

3) Massignon, Recewil des texter beddits (Paria 1929), 7. 96. 

%4) Fi. in the Sindhi poet Shih ‘Abdul Layit, Shab 79 rialé, Sur Yaman Kalyan 
V29 “avhig “Asazil’—Satan in lover 

33) Nicholson, 0.6, p. 38 

28) 1d. p. 26 
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‘That means to put the whole problem into a wider frame and to 


used this motif in his poem Tagdir, Predestination, in the form of a 
discussion between God and Iblis, the latter pretending that 
My prosteation was not in Thy will a 
‘on which accusation God answers 
Thou hast given the mame of majhiiri (being forced) to thy own 
freedom (ZK 421,).27) 

Iqbal himself acknowledges that the idea of this poem is taken from 
Ibn ‘Arabi. It may have also been borrowed from Jili who paints the 
situation in a similar way: 

Iblis has worshipped God for thousands of years before the cretion 
of the world, and God has forbidden him to worship aught else. 
‘Therefore, when God created Adam and commanded the angels to 
bow dawn before him, Iblis refused for he did not know that to 
worship by God's command is equivalent to worshipping God. In- 
stead of justifying his disobedience or repenting of it and asking God 
to forgive him, he silently acknowledged that God will and acts in 


conformity with the eternal and unchangeable principles of His 
nature, 28) 


Another question is the lot of Satan on Doomsday—does the Qure 
Anic “till Resurrection” mean that Iblis will gain back his angelic 
rank, of will, then, follow perpetual damnation for him? Iqbal asks 
with an allusion to Siira 39/33 “don “t despair of God's grace” (ld 
tagnati’...) whether foe Iblis, from whose hopelessness comes into 
existence the inner burning of creation, the word “don't despair” be 
better, or the order “Despair!” because only through this despair the 
movement of the world is going on (BJ 193). This is ane of the most 
original contributions to the problem of Satah’s destiny, 

‘Maulind Rami, Iqbal’s spiritual guide, has pointed out that Satan 
Jeft the prostration out of envy (Math. I] 2642 ff.), not of love, and 
that 


his bad nature was revealed by that act of disobedience just as the 
foulness and malodourousness of dungs are made manifest by the 


37) CE. Math, 1 1480 ff. aboot Satan's attributing his tramgression to.God's will, 
tnd Commentary p. 332 
3) Ch MC I, p. 109, 
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heat of the sun. Not his overwhelming love prevented him from the 

pprostration but his one-cyedness 29) 
the failed to recognize the glory of God in Adam into whom God had 
breathed (Math, IV 1616). The idea that Satan is jealous of man, is 
also wellknown to the Christian Fathers, and in Iqbal’s work the 
revolt of the spirit of fire against the dustmade man is repeated sever- 
al times; yet once, man rebels, asking: 

When they brought forth the world from nonexistence, 

they saw its heart cold and without strife 


‘Where was fire but in my heart? 
‘They have created thee from my fire! (AH 177, cf. BJ 215). 


Proceeding from a wrong comparison Iblis concludes that he is 
superior to man, assuming that fire is better than earth: this motif 
leads back to the carly Islamic discussions about the preferability of 
earth (of which the Kaaba is made) on fire (the element brought 
into discussion by admirers of Persian fire-worship) %); Satan be- 
comes, thus, the inventor of the misleading comparison of incom: 
parable objects, of erring intellect 

Iqbal depicts Satan in the Jaskdndme as a sad, old man, never smil- 
ing, wrapped in a grey cloak. The sadness of the fallen angel is a 
recurrent topic in Sufic literature. But Iqbal may have remembered 
also Nietzsche's description of the devil 


Und als ich meinen Teufel sab, da fand ich ihn ernst, grindlich 
tief, feierlich; es war der Geist der Schwere—durch ihn’ fallen alle 
Dinge! 

In his grand complaint, this Iqbalian Satan utters his heartfelt 
discontent with man with whom he has to fight without any positive 
result, i.e. man immediately yields to his seductive words, so that poor 
Satan is deprived of the pleasure of a real strife. In the Complaint 
the aspect of Iblis as seducer is clearly underlined, but seduction has, 
in that period of Iqbal's thought, aot a purely negative meaning, That 
is evident from the famous group of five poems which are united as 
Taskbirei fitrat, the “Conquest of Nature” (PM 97 ,). Here Satan 
sings a praise of his own active and activating passion: 
pete say ‘ 


+) MC ad TI 2624 
30) Math 1 429, 3216; cf. Bousani, 9, p. 92-95. 





‘And, penalised for his disobedience, Satan tries to seduce Adam 
who is still living in the peaceful meadows of Paradise, and tells him 
how wonderful a life of burning passion on earth would be— 


Thou doest not yet know thar union means death of desire? 
‘The secret of eternal life is an incomplete burning! 
‘That is what Satan intends when saying in another poem: 
It was through my daring (to say No) that this handfull dust came 
to possess the ambition of expeessi 
My activities alone constitute the warp and woof of the garment 
‘of reason. 
In the above-mentioned Taskhiri fifrat, Adam enjoys the new pos: 
sibilities of life and admits, when appearing in God's presence, that 
his life would have lacked a most important experience without the 
temptation, and that he has even eventually succeeded in ensnaring 
the seducer himself and made him obedient to himself, thus fulfilling 
the task which God had started once: 


Satan born of fire prostrates before the man of clay! 


Satan's personality in this aspect is very close to the Promethean 
type, and one can apply to him the words Werblowsky writes about 
Milton's Satan: “Satan is in trespass and thus sinful, but at the same 
time he represents our aspiration towards new and higher levels of 
existence, our human battle against heavy indifferent odds,” 81) 

‘The first act of disobedience opened to Adam the hitherto un- 
known possibilities of unfolding his personality, albeit in a world of 
sin, and always entangled by the dangers of transgression and efror, 
But 


Error which may be described as a kind of intellectual evil is an in- 
dispensable factor in the building up of experience (I. 87), 


‘The Satanic temptation is eminently important for the development 





) RJ. Z Weiblowsky, Lacifer and Promechear, p. XIX. 
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of life, since only through the struggle with Satan man grows more 
mature and attains higher levels of spiritual life, Tqbal's Tblis, taken 
ig this active and positive character, may also be compared with 
Goethe's Mephisto who constitutes the element of movement in life: 
Deum geb ich gern ihm den Gesellen bei, 
der reizt und wirkt und muB als Teufel schaffen. 

It is only he “who makes colourful the story of Adam” (BJ 194), 

Starting from here, the conception of Satan is likely to develop in 
two divergent lines: he can be conceived as the radical Evil which has 
to be subjugated by the constantly striving faithful, or as the spirit 
of Intelligence who helps in the process of individuation, as has been 
pointed out f.i. by C. G. Jung, and by R. Pannwitz, *2) 

Both sides are existent also in Iqbal's Satanology. ‘The fact that he 
likes to show Iblis as the active principle in life, and even more as 
the spirit which is required for man’s individuation leads the reader 
close to the standpoint of modem ogists. 

If Lucifer-Iblis is understood as the Spirit who despises dumb un- 
consciousness and restricted dullness as nonvlife, helping the soul 
to overcome the powers of chaos by leading it to higher levels of 
consciousness, and becomes thus the real friend of man by making 
him surpass himself and never giving him rest: then we have exactly 
the ideal of Satan in many of Iqbal's poems, ie. the power which 
throws man out of the inactive, unconscious sweetness of paradisiac 
life into the dangers of individuation. We may be reminded of 
Blake's "Marriage of Heaven and Hell’ in which the ingenious for- 
mulation eccurs that the Messiah formed a Heaven of what he had 
stolen form the abyss—“after all, every inch of psychic territory oc- 
cupied by consciousness is conquered from the unconscious’. #*) 

Iblis, who becomes with Iqbal-—as sometimes also with Milton—the 
spirit of individuation, may be, from another point of view, identified 
with reason in its negative aspect: the contrast of Satanic intellect and 
Divine love is recurrent in Iqbal's work who has taken it from Mau- 
lina Rami whom he makes tell Goethe in a heavenly discourse 





Cleverness is from Satan, and love from Adam 
(PM 247 = Math. IV 1402). 





32) R. Pannwite, Der Aufbau der Natur, p. 265 
33) CE Werblowsky, 0. p. 109; Buusani, o.c. p. 86 
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‘The appropriate symbol of this type of Satan is, as psychology has 
shown, the serpent which defends itself by its head. The Satanic 
creative intellect which the poet detected in modern Western civiliza- 
tion has lead him to his aggressive poems against the West in which 
he confronted this heartless intellect with the Divine reason embedded 
in the heart (ef. Pas 56). His confrontation of science as 4 manifesta- 
tion of the side of God's juldl (the tremendum) and love as that of 
God's jamal (the fascimans) can be interpreted in the same way, and 
reminds of the theories of both Jili and Jacob Boehme (whom Iqbal 
knew rather well) that Satan is the jalal-side, das Zornfewer, 4) the 
fire of God's Wrath. 

Iblis plays, however, not only the role of Lucifer but is the manifes- 
tation of Evil as such which has to be conquered. Constant struggle 
against his insinuations belongs to the duties of the faithful. He be= 
comes the representative of the unbridled human passions and in- 
stinets—the dark feminine world which Iqbal had mentioned in his 
thesis as typical manichean idea—: and in this quality, he can be 
educated in the same measure as man educates himself. To this taming 
of Satan alludes the famous tradition which is as dear to Iqbal as it 
was to Maulini Rami: aslema shaitin)—“my Shaitin has become 
Muslim at my hand, and now he docs not order me but good 
things”. °°) That points at the truth that even negative emotions can 
be utilized in the service of God; the lower instincts shall not be 
suppressed, or eradicated but converted into faculties serving man 
in his religious development—that is what Sufism intended with its 
advice to treat the ma}, the lower soul as a vehicle on the spiritual 
path. And that is what Rimi says (Math. VI 3648): 


When the bad spirit becomes a lover, he wins the prize, 
he becomes Gabriel, and his satanic side dies, 


. 
In this aspect, too, Iblis becomes a friend for man; he makes him 
reach higher stages of interior purification: 


for the field of man the enemy is like clouds: 
He raises his possibilities out of the slumber (AK 88), 


and becomes his faithful servant—had not also Nietzsche said in this 





4) Pieideree, Religionspbiloroplie, p. 82; cf. Bausani, fa, p. 68 
™) CE also Math IV 94, V 575, 
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tespect: “I do not think that the Devil has carried away Zarathustra, 
T rather believe that Zarathustra has carried with him the Devil”, an 
ides which is echoed in Valéry’s Fawst-Fragment. 
In the work of the same French poet there is a very close parallel 
to another side of Iqbal’s Satan— 
Séduire un imbécile, probléme, celui qui n’a rien compris mes 
tentations! (Mauvaises dency Poser 33)°9) = — 


In the Jatidndme, and in several other poems Iblis complains that 
the children of Adam do not resist him at all: 


T need a riper companion! 


that man in this present age is but a toy of clay with which to play 
is not worthy of an aged, famous Satan. Not only that man blackens 
the book of his own deeds by yielding willingly to Satan's tempta- 
tions, the seducer himself also suffers because every man who has 
obeyed him becomes a case against him on the Day of Judgment— 
80, in a different context, Satan can even be called "he who has taken 
our sins’ (AH 179). He requests from God the creation of a new 
world with a new man (AH 177), a stronger enemy who breaks him 
and thus releases him (J, end of Jupiter-Sphere). 27) 

Iblis sometimes praises poetry and mysticism which lulls people 
into sweet slumber of negligence and shuts their eyes from the neces 
of life-struggle, He leads a constant strife against the prophetic 
symbolized excellently in the ‘Meeting of Zarathustra and 
an’ in the Javidndme where Iblis defends the pure spirituality 





spit 
Abii 
of mysticism and selfisolated ascetism against the prophetic activity 
which manifests itself in the community, and 





Satan is far from the community (R 98) 


Iqbal remains hete faithful to the Zoroastrian, and also Semitic 
prophetic conception that body or world are nothing bad in them- 

‘) FW. Miller, Simdiow ew Aufban and Themnatih vow Paw! Valévy's Mow Passt, 

(OF) CF. the remark of W. A. Bijlefeld in his review of the German i 
of the Jividnime jo MW 19601147; 1 myself must acknowledge that especially the 
pastages on Iblis—and among them most of all Satan's complaint that he hardly 
finds a real adversary in this world-—-bave made # more serious appeal to me than 
many "enlightened guasi-Christian statements oa the Devil, and tat these words 
‘will remain vivid in my mind for » long, long time 
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reach higher stages of interior purification: 
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4) Pieideree, Religionspbiloroplie, p. 82; cf. Bausani, fa, p. 68 
™) CE also Math IV 94, V 575, 
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respect: “I do not think that the Devil has carried away Zarathustra, 
T rather believe that Zarathustra has carried with him the Devil”, an 
ides which is echoed in Valéry’s Fawst-Fragment. 
In the work of the same French poet there is a very close parallel 
to another side of Iqbal’s Satan— 
Séduire un imbécile, probléme, celui qui n’a rien compris mes 
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In the Jatdname, and in several other poems Iblis complains that 
the children of Adam do not resist him at all: 


I need a riper companion! 


that man in this present age is but a toy of clay with which to play 
is not worthy of an aged, famous Satan. Not only that man blackens 
the book of his own deeds by yielding willingly to Satan's tempta- 
tions, the seducer himself also suffers because every man who has 
obeyed him becomes a case against him on the Day of Judgment— 
‘80, in a different context, Satan can even be called "he who has taken 
our sins’ (AH 179). He requests from God the creation of a new 
world with a new man (AH 177), a stronger enemy who breaks him 
and thus releases him (J, end of Jupiter-Sphere). **) 

Iblis sometimes praises poetry and mysticism which lulls people 
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selves (in contrast to the gnostic-Manichean systems with their con 
demnation of matter). This Satanic fight against the ideals of pro- 
phetic religiosity is also intended in the scene of the Venus-Sphere in 
Jinidnime whete—in a meeting of abdicated old gods like Marduk, 
The, Neg Mia ise) Sea ee peeve er ee 
defending the pre-prophetic ic aristocracy, 

salonalion, Gt bers ths & foseeanriat of the Walsall @arel 
in Iqbal’s last period: Satan as representative of Western civilization, 
‘of loveless intellectualism, of nationalism and whatever the poet 
criticized in the Eu ‘eligio-political concepts. 

Most significant of this attitude is that (in the same poem) the 
heavenly meadows of Mars which no demonic powers have ever en- 
tered are trespassed by a "European lady,’ a Satanic power which is 
going to inform the innocent inhabitants of this sphere of European 
feminise, its hatred against men, against motherhood, and its philos- 
ophy of lovelessness. 

The devils of this century are European politicians ®®)—so in 
poetry and in Iqbal's private expressions #0); already in Cambridge 
he had called them prophets of Satan. It is as if the medieval Christian 
polemics against the Antichrist embodied in Islam were echoed 
here... 


Better than them is for the noble that Iblis 
who has seen God and is unalloyed (AH 182). 
In the ‘Parliament of Iblis,’ written in 1936 (AH 213), the political 
Devil is enchanted to see the powerlessness and meckness of the 
Muslims who are destitute of all activity, losing themselves in theo- 


%) One may compare the meeting of the old deities in the Venus sphere to the 
cof Parsdise Lost, even some of the names are the sume. Iqbal 
‘enumerates, besides the traditional Meccan goddesses Ut and Manit who become 






the Baal’s Service of the modern world. 
58) CE. a similar statement of Gandhi, in W. Mihlmann. Gandhi, p. 232 
%©) ‘Typical of Iqhat's concept of the “political devil” in the story (Salik, p. 176) 
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logical hairsplittings, in mystical opium-dreams, “in a prostration 


‘Thou hast built one Iblis from fire, 

But he has made 200 000 Iblis from clay! 
(cf. AH 180), This century seemed to be indeed 

the day for the night of Iblis (AH 135) 


who had sent his first ambassador once in the figure of Macchiavelli 
(R 134), The struggle against these dust-devils is more complicated 
than that against the fire-born Satan who has, at least, a noble nature 
(AH 183). 

Even from this sketchy survey one will reach the view that Iblis in 
Iqbal’s work cannot be described simply as Intellect, materialist, 
determinist and opposed to Adam, the bearer of intuitional know- 
ledge and advocate of freedom. The figure of Satan is a web of many 
strands, intricately combined of different aspects: the various doc- 
trines of Muslim theologians and mystics, of classical and modern 
European writers from Milton and Jacob Bochme to Goethe and 
Nietzsche are blended in his personality with Iqbal’s bitter criticism of 
‘Western civilization for which the Satanic intellect became an appro: 
priate symbol. However, it must be maintained that Iblis is never the 
‘Absolute Evil but remains, faithful to Jewish and Islamic tradition, 
hot an enemy of God but his creature, an adversary only of man: be 
it as the dark feminine element of chaos to overcome, of the light mas- 
culine element of luciferic intellect helpful for man’s individuation, 
be it as the seducer into idle dreams in fruitless seclusion, or the pro- 
tector of a civilization which appeared as devoid of divine love—but 
in all these aspects Satan is still a necessary partner of the Perfect 
Man, the Prophet, and will be eventually overcome when Prophecy 
has conquered the world and man has grown into Superman. 2) 


4) Ch 2K 14, BY 213 
42) The whole problem of Saten has been dealt with during the last years by 
usmerous writers; the Etude: Carmelitaines have even issocd a special oumber 
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selves (in contrast to the gnostic-Manichean systems with their con- 


, race-cdnsciousness, 
nationalism, and becomes thus a forecunner of the Iblis as depicted 
in Iqbal's last period: Satan as representative of Western civilization, 
of loveless intellectuatism, of nationalism and whatever the poet 
criticized in the European teligio-political concepts. 

Most significant of this attitude is that (in the same pocm) the 
heavenly meadows of Mars which no demonic powers have ever en- 
tered are trespassed by a ‘European lady,” a Satanic power which is 
going to inform the innocent inhabitants of this sphere of European 
feminism, its hatred against men, against motherhood, and its philos- 
ophy of lovelessness. 

‘The devils of this century are European politicians 9°)—so in 
poetry and in Iqbal's private expressions #®); already in Cambridge 
he had called them prophets of Satan. It is as if the medieval Christian 
polemics against the Antichrist embodied in Islam were echoed 
here... 

Better than them is for the noble that Iblis 
who has seen God and is unalloyed (AH 182). 

In the ‘Parliament of Iblis,’ written in 1936 (AH 213), the political 
Devil is enchanted to see the powerlessness and meekness of the 
Muslims who are destitute of all activity, losing themselves in theo- 





™) One may compare the meeting of the old deities in the Venus sphere to the 
scene in the beginaing of Paradise Lost; even some of the names are the same, Iqbal 
amumerstes, besides the traditional Meccan goddesses It and Manit who became 
more of less diagrams fer every kind of idolatry in his work, the old Semitic god 
Baal, the Babylonian deity Marduk, then Ja°Ok, the god of the Kinda, and Nasr, the 
deity of the Himras, both being mentioned in Sura 71/22; Ramban is probably the 
Babylonian god Adac:Ramman. Beal's Song in the Venus Sphere is an allusion to 
the Taal's Service of the modern world. 

°°) Cf. a similar statement of Gandhi, in W. Miblmann, Gandhi, p. 252 

%°) Typical of tqbal's concept of the “political devil” is the story (Salik, p. 176) 
of his pemiding over Rauf Orbay’s Lecture in Delhi where he remarked that “during 
the First World War some pupils of thlis came to visit him and found him laay, 
smoking » cigarette; auking the reason for this attitude he answered: | have now 
holidays because T have transferred all my work to the British Government" 
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who had sent his first ambassador once in the figure of Macchiavelli 
(R 134). The struggle against these dustdevils is more complicated 
than that against the fire-born Satan who has, at least, a noble nature 
(AH 183). 

Even from this sketchy survey one will reach the view that Iblis ia 
Iqbal’s work cannot be described simply as Intellect, materialist, 
determinist and opposed to Adam, the bearer of intuitional know- 
ledge and advocate of freedom. The figure of Satan is a web of many 
strands, intricately combined of different aspects: the various doc- 
trines of Muslim theologians and mystics, of classical and modern 
European weiters from Milton and Jacob Boehme to Goethe and 
‘Nietzsche are blended in his personality with Iqbal's bitter criticism of 
‘Western civilization for which the Satanic intellect became an appro: 
priate symbol, However, it must be maintained that Iblis is never the 
Absolute Evil but remains, faithful to Jewish and Islamic tradition, 
not an enemy of God but his creature, an adversary only of man: be 
iit as the dark feminine clement of chaos to overcome, of the light mas- 
culine element of luciferic intellect helpful for man's individuation, 
be it as the seducer into idle dreams in fruitless seclusion, or the pro- 
tector of a civilization which appeared as devoid of divine love—but 
in all these aspects Satan is still a necessary partner of the Perfect 
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has conquered the world and man has grown into Superman. #2) 


9) Ch ZK 134, BJ 215. 
}) The whole problem of Satan has been dealt with during the last years by 
numerous writers; the Etader Carmelitaines have even issued a special number 
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b) ... AND IN His BOOKS... 


‘The Muslim creed accepts the existence of revealed books even 
outside the Islamic community: the sacred books of the Jewish and 
Christian communities who are distinguished from the mass of unbe- 
lievers as abl alskitdb, People of the Scripture, and enjoy several privi- 
leges which were, later on, also conferred upon the adherents of the 
Zoroastrian religion (who could prove their claims by the compilation 
‘of the Avesta and its commentaries), and even the Hindus under 
Muslim rule who claimed that right by virtue of the Veda and the 
depending religious literature. Séderblom was right in pointing out 
that Mubammad was the first to underline the immense importance 
of the written book, and that it is he who has introduced the concept 
of book-religion into the history of religions. #9) 

‘The idea underlying that acceptation of a certain group of revealed 
books—the Torah, the Psalter, and the Gospels—is that of a divine 
guidance of the ancient peoples; but Islam holds that the contents of 
those scriptures have in course of time been altered deliberately or 
otherwise by members of those communities so that they no longer 
preserve their pristine purity, and that the Qurin restitutes. the 
original revelation of Divine will, thus becoming also the last possible 
expression of the Eternal Law through which God reveals Himself. 
Even more, orthodoxy holds that it is the uncreated Divine word, 
coeval with Him—just as Christian theology has seen in Christ the 
uncreated Divine Logos—; a doctrine which has been fixed after 
the disputes of the orthodoxy with the Mu‘tazila in the 8th and 9th 
centuries, the latter maintaining that the Quin was, though eternal 
yet created because no uncreated Divine attribute could be imagined 
‘in existence besides the absolute pre-eternity and unity of God. The 
Quein which must not be touched of recited except by the ritually 
pure has become the absolute rule of conduct for religious and world- 


devoted to Satan, 1948; and the role of the satanic power in literature is too vast 
for being dixcussed in this connection; it suffices to mention the names of Baudelaire 
and Sartte, of Dostojevsky and Beroanos, of Leopardi and Carducel. An interestiog 
Ingroduction is given by G. Papini, Der Tewfel: from the catholic viewpoint cf. 
Winklhofer, Troktar aber dew Tenfel. Bausani tentions (Satana, p. #2, note) a 
seties of articles of P. Courtois $. J. "The Iidamic conception of the Dorit in 
“Notes on Islam”, VIL, March 1954, which T could not consult. In general cf. the 
titerstare quoted by Werblowsky. J. 

#2) Ni, Sideshlom, On religionsaréunder, 1954, on the first pages, and p. 156 FE. 
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ly behaviour, and has served as well as textbook for the mystics who 
Rosie tetcdlainch it has stimulated the study of 


Interpreted 
science and geography, of language and grammar—for the non-Arabs 


according to the requirements of every Muslim sect, or in harmony 
with philosophical understanding, or for modemist purposes, whereas 
fot the rank and file the Quen has often been regarded—in whole 
or in part—as an almost magical amulet against every evil, 

Little wonder then that in Iqbal’s work the Que°in plays a dominant 
role, The other scriptures are mentioned only in some scant and rather 
insignificant couplets, but the closing revelation of God ia the Quein 
has inspired Iqbal’s poetry and philosophy, and has granted him the 
basis on which he developed his main ideas. *) 

His father had admonished him to read the Qur’in regularly “as if 
it was revealed to you", and his old servant tells that “while compos- 
ing verses he would often ask for the Qurin to be brought to him. 
Even otherwise he called for the Qurin a number of times a day”. #8) 
Besides the text, he used generally the translation by J. M. Rodwell 
(1861) “which was always on his right hand though he might use in 
this respect any book which was easily available to him and rightly 
served his purposes”, 46) 

The Muslim writers on Iqbal have always laid stress on the fact 
that he had, in all his writings, **) the Qurin as leader, and Maulana 
Maudoodi, the leader of the highly orthodox movement of the 
juma ‘ati Lilami, writes: 


“Whatever Iqbal has thought he has thought through the brains of 


44) Iqbal even mentions « visitor who excelled io the art of jafr, 42. of under 
standing the Quin in a cabbalistic sense relying On the ouierical value of leters 
‘and words, and thei combination (M M176, 1916). (vd. Handworterbuch, 5. 
diaper) 

#5) Mumuz Hasan, A Day in the Lite of Muhammad Teéal, in: Muhammad 
Iqbal, Pak-German Forum Karschi. p. 153 

*4) Kindly supplied by Dr. A. Chughtay by letter dated 19.20.1968 

#1) Tang, 119, 





Pierced 5 
the commentary of the symbol of sibghatullal 

Mies fees (Mas ‘0: (Sita 2/138). 

Iqbal’s letters give a vivid impeession of his study of the holy book; 

during the war he deplored that some useful books written by German 

scholars about the Que°in (he refers probably to Néldeke-Schwally's 

Geschichte des Qorun...) were not available due to the prevalent 

conditions (M JI 45, 1915), However, for him the Qur'in was more 

than book which could be studied sufficiently by the help of trans: 
lations and commentaries: 


The Qur’in should be read by all and sundry in order to get in 
relation with the Muhammadan heart (mabammad? wisbat). 

For generating this Muhammadan relationship it is not ecesaril 
implied that the meaning of the Quein should be perfectly clear. Jt 
is sufficient to read it with pure devotion and sincerety of the heatt 
(M IT 317, 1925), 


‘And he was of the opinion that even the companions of the Proph- 
et would have acted like that and, after the death of the Prophet, 
would have restored their spiritual relation with him by simple reci- 
tation of the Divine word whose bearer he was. This interior rela- 
tion with Muhammad through the QuPin was something he missed 
in the teachings of the Shi'a and he therefore regretted that they 
merely relied upon the word of their religious leaders, the mujtubids, 
without having a direct connection with the Qurin. (M Il 44, 1915). 

Notwithstanding his concept of a kind of unio mystica with the 
Prophet through the medium of simple recitation of the Holy Book 
he did not at all deny the importance of the other side, ie. of scien- 
tifical study of the meaning of every sentence. Two years after the 
quoted sentence he writes 


48) 14, pune, 
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‘since a while that the Que%in is a perfect book 
prs ppl eee er sahaas es 

and therefore he wants that Muslim papers in India, like ivhit al- 

Qur an) or Baligh%) should publish articles on behalf of the 

importance of the Quen for daily life, so that people might under- 

stand 


that the necessary rules for the ruling of men exist therein and that 
fone can get these rules from this or that verse (M 1 49 ff,). 

‘He hoped that such a method of criticizing foreign ideas and 
customs by proving that they are incompatible with the law of the 
Quen would impress people more than any other verdict, and aimed 
at teaching them to see everything—and their own faults— 


in a mirror made of the Quein (AH 102). 


‘When his son was 12 yeats old, Iqbal was in search of a book in 
which are employed new methods for teaching children how to read 
the Que’in (M II 340) as it was written by a certain Maulwi Abii 
[Muhammad] Muslib. 61) 

Iqbal’s ardent wish was to compose an ‘Introduction to the Study 
of the Holy Quen’: 


4s to the little spiritual energy and power which is now left in me I 
should like to give it to the service (of the Qua) with the purpose 
that on the Day of Resurrection at the meeting of your most glorious 
ancestor (the letter is written to a Sayyid] some quietude of miad be 
granted to me for having rendered some service to that grand religion 
which that Venerated Person has brought us! (M I 362). 62) 


His illness prevented him from doing so as well as from finishing 
his introduction into Mubammadan Law, When he himself was 10 

1) The ivhiat al-Qurén was a monthly, edited by Aba Mubammad Muslib, 

0) al-baldgh, edited by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, was the greatest Urdu 
weekly in India after the Fiest World War, founded in'1913, and replacing Azad's 
paper al:Hilal (founded 1912) which had been closed by the British 

A) Abi Mubammad Muslit. who is still living in Hyderahad/Deccan, wrote a 





laf a: QePte afl (Commentary fo chien) with ennliteation, mening 
‘of the compound phrases, short commentary, and moral of the section which was 
in Urdu, Hindi, English, Gujrati and other languages of India. He also 
ished a weekly called The Qur°émic World, and run in Hyderabad 4 Qu:%aic 
University with free admittance Cf. also IC, 1941/128 

82) Cf Tang. 38, 
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longer capable of carrying on this plan he wanted that at least a very 
well educated, orthodox and wide-sighted theologian from the Theo- 
logical Academy of Deoband should be found for assisting him in 
this task— 


1 am ready to give him a salary 
and with his help he wanted to refute the seducing European influ- 
ences on the basis of the Qur'in, 53) 
Iqbal was deeply convinced of the highly inspiring character of the 
Qurin, 
the book of the mysteries of the creation of life (R 140) 
though he remarks acutely that 
Muslims have always sought the justifications of their varying attitudes 
in the Qurin, even at the expense of its plain meaning (L 111). 
In his Lectures he repeats what he had learnt in his childhood— 
thar 


fo understanding of the Holy Book ix possible until it is actually 
revealed to the believer just as it was to the Prophet (I. 181). 


‘That implies that the understanding of the Quein changes accord: 
ing to the actual situation of the faithful—this is probably what Iqbal 
intends when he refers to the “dynamic outlook of the Quran’ (L 
166), He saw in the revelation not, as the jurists and theologians of 
the past and, to a great extent, of the present age, in first instance a 
egal code: to him, 

its main purpose... is to awaken in man the higher consciousness of 

his relation with God and the Universe (L 165). 

Just as the Prophet has received the Divine message of Him who 
is “nearer than the jugular vein (Sure 50/16) and yet Creator and 
Judge, so man has to be lead by the Queda to this immediate expe- 
rience of Divine will and power and not remain, like the traditional 
bookish scholar, imprisoned in second-hand informations: 


‘The preacher is story-tellee and tale-collector, 
His meaning is low, and his words are high, 


#8) 1d, 57, 
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“interrupted” ad (R 142) 
that will say that the preacher instead of leading his auditory back to 


irregular, And this dust-dry scholarship does not prove helpful for 
the burning issues of present age— 

‘When the Book is not revealed to thy heart, 

‘Then neither Raxi §t) nor the author of the Kashshif 68) opens the 

knot! (BJ 112), 

and the worst is, that these contemporary spurious commentators often 
do not know cnough Arabic for understanding the exact meaning of 
a phrase (M I 41, 1916), Taken in this traditionalist form, the 
cee turns eventually from a message of life eternal into a message 

of death— 


‘Thou art the prisoner of Sufi and molla— 

thou doest not gain life from the wisdom of the Quein— 
thou hast nothing else to do with its verses 

But to die easily by Yasw (AH 101 








4) abKhagib al-Baghdadi (392/1002-468/1074), one of the beadi 
who has collected the bi 


rapbies of the Baghdadian traditionalists 
wnt Barbdad. 


8) With Daylami Iqbal probably intends AbG Shujat Shirawaih iba Sharidax 
abHaadhdei ad Daylamt (d, 309/1113, GAL $1 386) whose marwad al-firdanr, 
ans alnukirbar bicmia thir al:kbitab Sold kind arbibibab is wellknown, among 
Jicionarians 

‘Weak, a‘if; i a tmdition because of ite contents or because either one of 
several of the tradents are oot regarded a8 reliable. Teregular, hidd, it ix in case 
that the chain of transmimion is sound but the contents are strange and not in 
accondance with other wellknown traditions; interrupted, maria/, is a tradition in 
which the companion of the Prophet is not mentioned as transmittor but only the 
second generation of transmittors 

8) Fakbraddin Rizi (1149-1209), famous commentagor of the Quiea whose 
mafatih al-ghaib—also called at-tafrir al-kabir—shows a philosophical approach (cf 

ep. Goldtiher, Richiangen der jilamischeu Korananilegnng, p. 125) 

38) Alshasbsbif San hagiiq abtancil is the work of AbtI-Qasim Mabmod 
‘Zamakistust (1079-1144), of Mutazilite tinge: is is especially important for the 
philological approach and the way of defending the riés, the linguistic unsurpassi- 
billty of the Que%in. Cf Goldeiber, 04, p. 117 ff 

@) Cf AH 105, BJ 33 and others 
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‘Sia Yisin (36) is the chapter which is recited commonly at the 
deathbed and at the grave, and is therefore wellknown to all Muslims. 
‘As opposed to this popular indifference to the real meaning of the 
Quein Iqbal has expressed poctically the power of the Holy Book in 
many 2 verse, whenever he orders the faithful to reach the place of 
“Do not fear” (Sima 20771) (AH 91, Pas 32), to become a free man 
through the verses of God's word (Pas 57), to understand this 
it in whi life is hidden 
capital of the people of truth in which absolute rae 
It has been alteady mentioned how some of the Queinic persons 
and events have been transmuted into fixed diagrams in his poetical 
language. Even the contrast of love and intellect could be expressed 
in terms of the Qur’in— 


‘Science is the son of the book, 
Love is the mother of the book (ZK 14) 


i.e, intellectual activity being unable to exist through itself is bound 
to books, whereas love is the eternal heavenly origin of all revelation 
—winm al-kitib being & name for the heavenly source of inspiration 
(Sara 43,4; 13/39); this couplet, looking like a refined play of words 
is more than that: it condenses in two lines Iqbal's whole ideology. 
As God's own word and being coeval with him, the Quen patti- 

ipates of the Divine nature; that means that it contains infinite new 
possibilities: 

there are still hundred worlds in the Que’in~ 

burn thyself once in its verses! (Mus 39). 


‘This concept of the inexhaustible possibilities hidden in the Holy 
Book is expressed very plainly and in extqnso in the Javidnime 
(570 £,) 6°) where Jamiladdin Afghani is made to explain the foun- 
dations of the Queeinic world to the overwhelmed poet; these foun- 
dations are Vicegerency of Adam, the Divine regiment, i.e. theocracy 
as ideal form of state, the acceptance of the truth that the Earth be- 
longs to God, and that Wisdom is great good, On the question of the 
poet why this mysterious world is still hidden in its veils and has 
ot yet realized itself in full during the 13 centuries of Islamic history 








) CE Baussni, 11 Poeme Celeste, Note $3. 





the Quen is not merely the single remedy for individuals and na- 
tions— 


do you not know: the burning of your reciting of the Quedn 

different the destiny of life? (AH 133) ae satia 
but the eternal leader for humanity: 

its wisdom is the jugular vein of the nation (R 117) 
says Iqbal with an open reference to Siira 50/16 according to which 
God is nearer to man than his jugular vein—His revelation, too, con- 
tains the pulse and lifeblood for the body of nations. It can help the 
nations which have fallen into the dust (an allusion to the dust-bound 
earth-rootedness of narrow nationalism as well as to the weakness of 
the nation concerned) and can teach it to reach heaven, like a drop of 
dew, instead of remaining in the dust (R 193). The Qurin becomes 
the dyin, ®1) the inward law and the outward form, of the Muham- 
madan community (R 139 f.). 

Every social and religious evil is ascribed to the sad truth that the 
injunctions of the Qur’in have fallen into oblivion, that the mystics, 
instead of reciting the holy verses, prefer listening to the seducing 
songs of “Irigi which intoxicating musicians play (R 142). The social 
order is wrong since people do not comprehend that the Quein 
means death to the capitalist (J 735) and that the implementation of 
its rules issues in a real equality between master and slave (R 125), 
acknowledging no superiority but by piety. Everything, the poet holds, 
would change to the better by a right application of the Quen on the 
life of individuals and communities—and that would be so easy since 


this capital of our hopes 
finds room in the breast of our children (R 141) 


—the memorizing of the Quen starts usually at the age of seven or 
so, and a little boy can store in his memory all what is necessary for 


41) CE. Baussol, Glostary of Gullaei niet fadid (p. 131), about the different 
meanings of Pin: as “legge” and “forma”; it is the form which the conscious Self 
irives the things, and which Becomes, i its turn, the law; it is both interioe and 
exterior power. 
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bettering the conditions of the race (but, we may add, unfortunately 
without being aware of its meaning!) 

The Quen is, thus, also conceived as the infallible leader in scien= 
tific matters, not in the sense as many modernists have interpreted it 
that every modern science, including atomic bornbs, are included ex- 
plicitely in the words of the Book but as a guide to true scholarly ob- 
servation. 

‘The Quran recognizing that 
Mage Ltt ge 
buman 


all regions 
imate Reality which 







tir 
i 


And somewhat later, Iqbal sees in the Queda the inspirating source 
for the study of history: 


However, the interest of the Quran in history, regarded as & source 
of human knowledge, extends farther than mere indication of historic- 
al generalizations. It has given us one of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of historical criticism, since accuracy in recording facts which 
constitute material of history is an ind condition of history 
as 4 science, and an accurate knowledge of facts ultimately depends 
‘on those who repart them, the very first principle of historical criticism 
is that the reporter's personal character is an important factor in judg: 
ing his testimony 

The possibility of a scientific treatment of history means a wider ex: 
perience, a greater maturity of practical reason, and finally a fuller 
realization of certain basic ideas regarding the nature of life and 
time, These ideas ate in the main two, and Both form the foundation 
of the Quranic teaching 

1, the unity of human origin 

2. a keen sense of the reality of time, and the concept of life as a 
continuous movement in time... (L 1394f.), 











and from this point of view Iqbal stresses once more the 


true significance of the intellectual revolt of Islam against Greek 
philosophy... and... the anticlassical spirit of the Quran... (I. 142) 


In classical oriental poetry one meets the practice of inserting Que 








— 
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‘gic verses not only in religious and mystical but also in lay literature 
and folkpoetry. Iqbal has, in his turn, followed the old practice; but 
in his case it is the choice of verses which matters, The first fact 
which strikes the reader is that the eschatological Siiras are completely 


Qurein—Am I not your Lord? They said: Yes...’ (Sora 7/171)— 
the lines pointing to the primordial covenant between God and the 
not-yet-created posteriority of Adam, a verse which has inspired thou- 
sands of poets and has made them glorify the unforgettable intoxi- 
cation of that cup of Divine love—but also caused libertinists to find 
in this pre-cternal predestination the excuse for their antinomistic 
deeds.—This verse is interpreted quite differently in Iqhal’s poetry: 
it is understood as the starting point of the Muslim community which 
was originating in their response to the Divine call and had acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Lord (R 137, ¢f, 121); and it has become 
# symbol of the creative power of the dialogue between God and man 
(in the end of the Gulshan-i ritzsi jadid: ZA p. 242) 

Tt is noticeable that Iqbal used various verses of the Quran with 
quite a different interpretation for the purpose of proving his ideals 
of egohood, spiritual development, dynamism ete. with Quranic sup- 
port (ef. Sfira 84/17; 17/87; 23/14) which lead him even to a remark- 
able interpretation of the Light-verse (v.p. 100). This personal inter- 
pretation must always be borne in mind when references to Quranic 
revelations occur in his work. 

It is very illuminating that the Sara which is quoted comparatively 
most frequently throughout Iqbal’s work is the 53, Siira, an-Najm, 
“The Star’ which has constituted for centuries a nearly inexhaustible 
treasure for Islamic mysticism in general, and mystical veneration of 
the Prophet in particular. In the /asidnime, this Sara is recited by 
the two great religious leaders behind whom the poet and his spiri- 
tual guide, in the Sphere of Mercury, perform their prayer (v. 506 
ff., ef. v, 730). This Siira which deals with the most sublime pro- 
phetic experience, the vision of God, becomes for Iqbal the adequate 
description of the ideal state of man who is spiritually rooted in the 


mystery that 





a 
- a 
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the eye did not tum away (J ¥. 785; cf. R 182). 


‘Standing upright (Sdira 53/6) in the presence of the bewildering 
Divine vision, the Perfect Man can talk to God without being anni- 
hilated. This is intended when the poet addresses his reader 

If thou hast not understood the meaning of "The Star’ ” 

Then i is sall wonder if thy ebb and flood sill reuice the move 
that the changing tides of human life are still under the rule of some- 
thing besides God. The Lord of "Not blurred the eye’ (ie. the 
Prophet or the Perfect Man) protects the Muslims against the daz- 
aling glitter and fallacious beauty of the Western civilization to which 
the eye of so many a heedless Muslim has turned erroneously (ZK 84, 
cf, R 162). 

‘The Sira of “The Star’ is quoted only in Iqbal’s poetry but in dif 
ferent periods of his life; other QuPinic verses are mentioned either 
only in the Lectures of in the Rumiz which is the poem that contains 
4 large stock of quotations, with a special stress on the legal and 
social aspects. It is, again, interesting to compare the use of the same 
verses in its poetical context and in the philosophy of Iqbal, A few 
examples will illustrate the point: 

The verse 7/32: ‘Every people has its ajal’, ie. a certain limit of 
time, which is quoted in the Rumiz (137) as the sign of the changes 
‘occurring in nations as well as in individuals, forms in the Lectures 
(p. 139) 





an instance of a more specific historical generalization which, in its 
epigrammatic formulation, suggests the possibility of a scientific treat: 
ment of the life of human societies regarded a8 organisms, It i, 
therefore, a gross error to think that the Quean has no germs of 4 
historical doctrine, ‘ 


The verse Sura 55/33—illa bisultan, only by power, is introduced 
in the imagery of the Javidname as an allusion to the power which is 


required for guiding human beings to the immediate experience of 
reality: 





1f sultan, Power, comes into thy hand, 
thou canst break the spheres immediately (J 137), 


but is given in the Lectwres (p. 131) in quite a different context: 
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Knowledge must begin with the concrete. It is the intellectual capture 
and power over the concrete that makes it 


Te is not a block universe, a finished product, immobile and incapable 
of change. Deep in its inner being lies, perhaps, the dream of a new 
BHT Sepp tag Ue each od oe he Gd hs Nepag's foe 
all creation: hereafter will He give it another birth, (L 10). 

In Jatidnime (v. 1506) an interesting interpretation is given to 
the aliPlamr, those who have the power to order (Stira 4/62)— 
Iqbal overemphasizes here the obedience to God, his Prophets, and 
those from among you who have the power and have to order, and 
understands that this line involves those rulers who are choosen by 
and from within the Muslim nation, 

The creative activity of man is deduced from an eschatological 
Sra, 84 v. 17 ff. which means, according to the traditional interpreta- 
tion that man shall be brought from life to death and from death to 
life, but which has been isolated from its context and now forms a 
basis for the spiritual growth of man: 

Thus in his inmost being man, as conceived by the Quran, is a etea- 
tive activity, an ascending spirit who, in his onward march, tises from 
one state of being to another 
“It needs not that I swear by the sunset redness and by the night and 
its gatherings and by the moon when at her fall, that from state to 
state ye be surely carried onward.” 
It is the lot of man to share in the deeper aspirations of the universe 
around him and to shape his own destiny as well as that of the uni- 
verse, now by adjusting himself to its forces, now by putting the whole 
of his energy to mould ts forces to hin own ends and purposes 5 
(L 12), 

I is, regarding Iqbal’s way of interpretation, little surprising to 
read in a letter of his that Sdra 49/9 (“‘and when two parties of faith- 
ful are combatting with each other, so make peace among them") 


has explained in simplicity and eloquence that what Sie Samuel Hoare 
‘alls Collective Security (M I 204, 1936). 
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the eye did not turn away (J ¥: 785; cf. R 182). 


Standing upright (Sirs 536) in the presence of the bewildering 
Divine vision, the Perfect Man can talk to God without being anni- 
hilated. This is intended when the poet addresses his reader 


If thou hast not understood the meaning of "The Star’ * 

‘Then i sna wos dF thy. and Hoos Sl sequin, HE ee 
that the changing tides of human life are still under the rule of some- 
thing besides God, The Lord of ‘Not blurred the eye’ (ie. the 
Prophet of the Perfect Man) protects the Muslims against the daz- 
aling glitter and fallacious beauty of the Western civilization to which 
the eye of so many a heedless Muslim has turned erroneously (ZK 84, 
ef, R 162). 

‘The Sita of “The Star’ is quoted only in Iqbal's poetry but in dif- 
ferent periods of his life; other Quranic verses are mentioned either 
only in the Lectwres or in the Ruméz which is the poem that contains 
fa large stock of quotations, with a special stress on the legal and 
social aspects. It is, again, interesting to compare the use of the same 
verses in its poetical context and in the philosophy of Iqbal, A few 
examples will illustrate the point: 

The verse 7/32: "Every people has its ajal', ie. a certain limit of 
time, which is quoted in the Rumiiz (137) as the sign of the changes 
‘occurring in nations as well as in individuals, forms in the Lectures 
(p. 139) 


an instance of a more specific historical generalization which, in. its 
epigeammatic formulation, suggests the possibility of a scientific treat- 
ment of the life of human societies regarded 28 organisms. It is, 
therefore, a gross error to think that the Quran has no germs of & 
historical doctrine. ‘ 





‘The verse Sura 55/33—ill bisultin, only by power, is introduced 
in the imagery of the Jvidname as an allusion to the power which is 
tequired for guiding human beings to the immediate experience of 
reality: 

If sultan, Power, comes into thy hand, 

thou canst break the spheres immediately (J 137), 


but is given in the Lectures (p. 131) in quite a different context: 








‘The idea of a new birth, and of steady development as 
pulse of life which goes through innumerable deaths is found by 
Iqbal in Sra 29/19: 


interior 


In fividnime (v. 1506) an interesting interpretation is given to 
the aPlamr, those who have the power to order (Sara 4/62)— 
Iqbal overemphasizes here the obedience to God, his Prophets, and 
those from among you who have the power and have to order, and 
understands that this line involves those rulers who are choosen by 
and from within the Muslim nation. 

‘The creative activity of man is deduced from an eschatological 
Stra, 84 v, 17 ff, which means, according to the traditional interpreta- 
tion that man shall be brought from life to death and from death to 
life, but which has been isolated from its context and now forms a 
basis for the spiritual growth of man: 

‘Thus in his inmost being man, as conceived by the Quran, is a crea: 
tive activity, an ascending spirit who, in his onward march, rises from 
‘one state of being to another 
"It needs not that I swear by the sunset redness and by the night and 
its gatherings and by the moon when at her full, that from state to 
state ye be surely carried onward.” 
Ik is the lot of man to share in the deeper aspirations of the universe 
around him and to shape his own destiny as well as that of the uni- 
verse, now by adjusting himself to its forces, now by putting the whole 
of his energy to mould its forces to his own ends and parposes 

(1 12). 

It 1s, regarding Iqbal’s way of interpretation, little surprising to 
read in a letter of his that Stra 49/9 (“and when two parties of faith- 
ful are combatting with each other, so make peace among them’") 


has explained in simplicity and eloquence that what Sie Samuel Hoare 
calls Collective Security (MT 204, 1936). 
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But even for the reader used to iqbal’s highly personal method of 
commenting Queinic ideas it is something surprising to sce that the 
sivat al-ikblig (Sita 112), the attestation of God's absolute Unity, 
is explained ficticiously by and put in the mouth of the Caliph Abi 
Bakr to say that it is a symbol of the ideal nation which, in its unity, 
is the manifestation of Divine Oneness. . 

It would be worth while for a specialist in Queinic exegesis to 
examine the ways of Iqbal’s re-interpretation of the Holy Writ, #2) 
and to compare it with the classical use of the verses in question: J. 
M. S. Baljon has already shown in his booklet on Modern Muslim 
Koran Interpretation different currents of interpretation methods, and 
has underlined the importance which modern commentaries ascribe to 
the social injunctions and political directions as laid down by the 
Holy Book. Incidentically a line in one of Iqbal’s letters proves that 
he was not prone to accept f.i, the methods of Mr. Mashriqi ®) 
who had published his thought-provoking Tadhkira in 1924, but who 
had—according to Iqbal—"only a superficial knowledge of Western 
thought” (MT 136, 138). 

Iqbal has once shown the connection between the Qur'in as Divine 
revelation and man—(God and man are likened once to the Qurin 
and its chapter, Lile 72)—in a verse which may sound blasphemous 
but must be understood in the light of his theory of the self; 


Whoroever eats (lives on) straw and com, becomes an offering (ie. 

4 sheep which is slaughtered at the Feast of Pilgrimage), 

‘Whosoever eats (lives on) the light of God, becomes the Quen 
(BJ 200) 





and: 


‘This mystery is known to none but the faithful 
He Jooks like a reader, but is himself the Quran (2K 57). 

Tn Iqbal’s imaginative language these couplets point out that the 
Perfect Man through his actualization of God's presence in every 
moment and through his uninterrupted contact with the Almighty 
becomes himself a revelation of the infinite Divine possibilities. 

N, J. Coulson has remarked in an article on Islamic Law that there 

#2) A. Jeffery, OM XIV, 1934. 3054F, agaiost Iqbal's way of interpreting the 


Quevin 
1) About Mashwiqi, of Ch Ia note 31. 
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are two diametrically opposed attitudes in which the essence of the 
modernist-traditionalist tension lies: these can be summed up in two 
sentences: 


a} of the eternal 
ere QuPiin, objectively interpreted, are ly 


and: 
Islam commands time and is not commanded by it. 64) 


‘The conflict between these two ideas is not only to be witnessed in 
separate ideological groups of theologians and reformers but in the 
person of Iqbal himself. 

As an ardent advocate of the infinite possibilities of the Quein 
as Iqbal was, he was, however, strictly convinced that the legal injunc- 
tions once laid down in the Holy Book—f.i. heritage, polygamy ete— 
were not to be changed, and that these rules were of eternal validity, 

According to my creed, and perhaps according to the creed of every 
Muslim, is it the cause of prosperity (falls) to remain inside the limits 
of the shurise, and is unhappiness to transgross them (M II 240, 
1947), 

‘These rules are not only totalitarian, the true form of the family, 
of the state, of economics, and worship being discoverable through 
them-—they are everlasting and eternally valid 

Prayer and fasting and offering and pilgeimage- 
All these are everlasting, but thou art not everlasting (BJ 130) 

Since God has revealed His will once for all in the Qur’in, man 
cannot but try to fulfill this will, in order to obtain God's satisfaction. 
Iqbal has expressed what he thought the ideal for the suffering Mus: 
lim community: 





When ye are neatly dying from separation, 

Do not seek His union, seck His satisfaction. 

Mustafa has given information about His satisfaction 

There is nothing else in the injunctions of the religion (Pas 39) 


‘That sounds like a recent echo of the classical orthodox definition 
that love of God is essentially obedience. It seems that Iqbal has 





1) CE, N. J. Coulson, Reform of Family Low i Padesten, Sead. Isl VIF, 1957, 


pe. 158. 
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stressed this problem especially in the last years of his life (in spite 
af the plorfcation of the shar in the Remifz which are completely 
built upon 2 new evaluation of the Divine Law): the poem which 
contains the most poignant formulations in this respect is Musifir, 
and from the letters of his last yeats one can feel how Iqbal strived at 
putting the frame of sbarFa around his burning and ardeht poems of 
the middle period. His Philosophy of Self is restricted in 1936 by the 
remarks: 


Th any case the name of the limitation of Self is sharia and the name 
of the realization of the sharia in the depth of your heart is targa 
(the mystical path) (M T 202) 

That will say that, though the development of the Ego is conceiv- 
able in any direction it must not transgress the limits imposed by Di- 
vine Law~-and this statement marks the distinction between Iqbal's 
Perfect Man and the Nietzschean superman, Obedience to the Divine 
law is indispensable for the Self which must not refuse the burden 
of duty, knowing that 

Law makes everything strong within (AK 842 f.). 

Shar¥a is the secret of Islam, ‘the alpha and omega of everything’ 
as the poet has put it ia his great glorification of Divine Law in the 
Rumitz (146 ff.);—it is—and here is it again organically joined with 
the philosophy of self— 


the commentary of the ritual (dyin) of life (R 148), 


About twenty years later, nearly the same epithets are used in the 
chapter on Mysteries of the sharia (Pas 36 ff.)—the Divine Law 


rises out of the depths of life, 
thanks to its light is the darkness of life radiant (Pas 39), 


It is the infallible measure of everything in life which enables man 
to control his movements in every moment and which guides him into 
the right direction unless trespass occur. Just as the innate Divine law 
does not allow transgression in organism and balances against the 
overdevelopment of one part by the weakening of another part, so 
the ‘barFa, in Igbalian interpretation, is at the same time the internal 
measure of human behaviour and vouchsafes the greatest possible 
organic development for the faculties of individuals and nations, 
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_Iqbal wrote in 1937 about the difference of ta‘assul, fanaticism “a 
psychological illness” and ‘asabiya “a biological concept” (which had 
been introduced by Iba Khaldun as a socio-religious phenomenon 
active in historical processes) that 
in Islam the limits of both individual and social Sazshiya are fixed, 
and the name (of their limit) is sharia (M IT 240). 

Being a lawyer by profession the modemization of Islamic law 
through a fresh interpretation which was required now-a-days in the 
Islamic world, attracted his interest (the first attempts in India had 
been made by Khudabakhsh Khan of Calcutta in the beginning of 
this century); but he regretted that such an attempt was impossible 
as long as the Indian Muslims were not free to determine their own 
destiny. Thus he writes to Mr, Jinnah; 


after a long and careful study of Islamic law I have come to the 
conclusion that if this system of Law is properly understood and ap- 
plied, at least the right to subsistence is secured to everybody, But 
the enforcement and (of the Shariat of Islam is impossible 
in this country without a free Muslim State or States. This has becn 
‘my honest conviction for many years and 1 still believe this to be the 
only way to solve the problem of bread for Muslims as well as to 
secure a peaceful India. 

It is clear to my mind that if Hinduism accepts social democracy it 
must necessarily cease to be Hinduism. For Islam the acceptance of 
social democracy in some suitable form and consistent with the legal 
principles of Islam is not a resolution but a return to the original 
putity of Islam. The modern problems therefore are far more casy to 
solve for the Muslims than for the Hindus... #3) 


This problem of the application of the freshly interpreted shari'a 
‘on modern life has puzzled his mind no sooner than he had come 
back from Europe, and the disastrous results of the First World War 
urged him to rethink the possibilities of doing so. The more he 
pondered upon this crucial question the stauncher grew his belief in 
the shari'a as only remedy left for the world. In 1922 he writes: 

h Europe has given me the taste for innovation (bid‘«) my 
way of conduct is still that of the Qur°in and what it has ordered in 
its verses (MI 130). 


Iqbal tried to combine both sides, and explain Qurvinic sentences 


4) Letters to Jinnah, p. 18, 1937 
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means of European science, European science and jurisprudence by 
iia Renee ee 
tinize the Holy Book critically in the light of modern, jurisprudence 
and prove again the everlasting validity of the Quranic law: such @ 

he was sure, would be the greatest benefactor of human race 
(ME 50, 1925). It is the same wish which he has uttered poetically: 
How long will you sit in the corner? 
Haste ania veel wep pelts in the world, 
‘Make the fine point lucid sharia wellknown in maa. 

This tac capabr ance Rae 

Diabet pees a el ean eee 
46, 1925 

For this foe he was in constant touch with Maulana Sulayman 
Nadwi whom he inquired about different legal and traditional ques- 
tions, He thought of publishing, eventually, not only an article but 
the results of his investigations in an English book ‘Islam as 1 under: 
stand it’ in which he wanted to explain his personal view “which may 
prove wrong” (M. id.). 

Iqbal’s correspondence with Maulana Nadwi is a most interesting 
part of the history of his ideologies. One year after he had started 
Preparing the proposed article on #tzhid he says: 

1 have not secn any modifications or changements in connection with 
the ‘ibiidds; 98) on the contrary 1 try to put arguments for their pre- 
eternity and eternity in my article on jtibdd (M 1146), 


Explaining the practical injunctions of the sharia in the light of 
modem jurisprudence he has f.i. tried to prove that it is perfectly 
justified and logical that, in the law of inheritance, the share of the 
itl is half that of the son (MT 147), a question which he has taken 
up later on when discussing the reformist ideas of Ziya Gokalp in 
his Lectures (L169 f.): 


From the inequality of their legal shares it must not be supposed that 
the rule assumes the superiority of males over females, Such an as- 
sumption would be contrary to the spirit of Islam... The share of 
the daughter is determined not by any inferiority inherent in her, but 
in view of her economic opportunities, and the place she occupies in 
the social structure of which she is a part and parcel... while the 
dhughter, according to Muharnmadan Law, is held to be Full owner of 


8). The fee of worship, te prayer; funting. et 








‘Muslim theory of Finance by I, Aghnides, graduate of the University 
of Istanbul, a publication of Columbia University (New York 1916), 
in which the author has stated that jjmd’ can repel the text of the 
Qurin, ©) He immediately asked Maulana Nadwi about this problem 
and got a negative answer (M I 132)—i/msd® can never be a substitute 
for a Quranic text. This answer has been embodied in the Lectures 
in the form that 


there is not the slightest justification for such a statement in the legal 
literature of Islam. Not even a tradition of the Prophet can have any 
such effect (1. 174). 


This is only one illuminating example of the influence of Maulana 
Nadwi on the formation of some important thoughts of Iqbal; among 
them is also the problem of the election of the #mam as leader of the 
community (M I 149, 1926—cf. I. 157), the state of children which 
are born after the legal period after the husband's death (M 1 154, 
not used in the Lectures), and many other problems which may be 
of interest for the historian of Islamic Law, ) But even after the 


67) That is true as long as women are regarded as married oF going to be mar 
ried. Tn case of unmarried daoghters who have pot to expect any muh ftom the 
side of husband, the case is quite different, and then the girl is indeed injured 
‘That for the non-Muslim, bint at an imperfection of the QuiMdaic law; for 
Iqbal, on the contrary, it proves that s society which leaves girls wmarried acts 
Jn the wrong way. 

4) Dr, A, Chughtay assured us in Lahore, Apeil 1961, that the lecture of the 
ook of De. Aghaides had inspired tqbal to write the notes which were developed 
into the 6 Lectures on The Reconstruction of Keligious Thought 

©) Thus, several of his letters diseuss in detail the problem of Saul, ie. of 
dlminvtion of the legal shares of heritage in case that the number of heirs is too 

0 ine 
serted legal problems into his poetry, cf R. 124 about gard, tallo with application 
of Sura 2/175 and 4/61 
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of the: Lettres Icpal ‘sibenkied many legal problems 

hice ol ae ha, to his friend (cf. M I 183, 1934) 
in mind to write his work on the Reconstruction 

of I 


be won len, ae fi, in the 
had found out that the Prophet himself had not 


cut SE i thief during wartime (M I 404, 1936) and 
thought therefore that this would not be essential in a modern legis: 
lation on Quranic basis. He was of the opinion that a Prophet is sent 
for training one peculiar people 

pipe baplgrepladctoniy iainrre yar Sutter ere 


since he 
fee pee 
I reboot tid leenaeinas vases arte aN 
in most 
the hands 


specific habit of tnt people immediately before him. The, Shar'at 
values (abhi) evuliog trom this application (e.g. rules relaiog to 
penalties for crisis) are in » sense specific to 

their observance is not an end in itself, they cannot 
case of future generations 

‘On the whole the attitude of Abu Hanifa towards the traditions of 
a. prey legal import is to my mind peefetly sound, and if movern 
liberalism considers it sager not to make any indiscriminate use of 
them a3 4 source of lew, f will be only following one of the greatest 
exponents of Muhammadan Law in Sunni Islam. It is, however, im: 





‘of the concrete case as against the tendency to abstract thinking in 
law, have done the greatest service to the Law of Islam... (L172 f)), 
Iqbal has never ceased emphasizing the assimilative spirit of Islam 
(he quotes M. Horten in this respect), and especially of the wide and 
still unexplored field of Islamic Law (L 164) a careful examination 
of which would prove that Islamic Law is got at all incapable of 
development. This he wanted to lay down in his proposed book on 
the asi! al-figh, the Roots of Law which had to be published in 
English, but was never finished (Letters from 1936 and 1937). 

For the reformers, the problem of jvibid, the fresh investigation in 
the sources of Law was the issue at stake, and already before Iqbal 
the modernists of the Egyptian group, like Muhammad ‘Abdih and 
Muhammad Rashid Ridi had, ia, in their journal al-Mandr, sharply 
ctiticized the taglid, the blind and uncritical acceptance of ttaditional 
views, and had challenged the lifeless traditionalists. Iqbal with his 











dynamic outlook has underlined the importance of this fresh attempt 
even more than the Egyptian scholars since imitation formed, for him, 
a hindnunce for a free development of the Ego, and in spite of his 
faithful clinging to the Divine Law he was sure that 


conservatism is as bad in religion as in any other department of 
activity. It Ras pos canard ecient aad tie tie ete 
‘of fresh spiritual enterprise (L. 183) 


‘of, more poetically expressed— 

Had imitation been a nice manner, 

the Prophet would have also walked on the way of his ancestors 

(PM last verse). 

‘Though Iqbal has glorified highly those who had reminded the 
Muslims of the large ilities of jjtibid, ike Ibn Taimiyya 
(d. 1528) and the Wahhabis in the 18th century, he was not conse: 
quent in his attitude towards this moving and dynamic principle in 
life: he was alive to the dangers which might arise from a new inter- 
pretation of the Law in times when the political and social situation 
was instable, and so he wrote in the Remix that in times of decadence 
taglid might be better than jtibid (R 143). As an example for this 
preserving and life-giving power of traditional thinking he mentions 
the Jewish people who have conserved their identity only thanks to 
the strongest possible clinging to the law of their ancestors. The 
thread of to-day is bound to the thread of yesterday, and it would be 
dangerous to cut off these relations (R 102), an opinion which he 
has repeated in the Lectures 


While enjoying his creative activity, and always focusing his energies 
‘on the discovery of new vistas of life, man has a feeling of uneasiness 
in the presence of his own unfoldment... No people can afford to 
reject their past entirely: for it is their past that has made their per- 
sonal identity. And in a society like Islam the problem of a revision 
of old institutions becomes still more delicate, and the responsibility 
of the reformer assumes a far mote serious aspect. Islam is non-territo- 
rial in its character, and its aim is to farnish the model for the fioal 
combination of humanity by deawing its adherents from a variety of 
mutually repellent races, and the transforming this atomic aggregate 
into a people possessing a self-consciousness of their own... In the 
evolution of such a society even the iromutability of socially harmless 
rules relating to eating and drinking... has a life-value of its own -. 

"The critic of these institutions must therefore try to secure, before he 





Numer, Suppl VI 16 
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undertakes to handle them, a clear insight into the ultimate signifi- 
cance of the social experiment ied in Islam... (L 167), 

In these lines, Iqbal has shown with all the necessary lucidity the 
difficult situation of the Islamic civilization which he and all re- 
formers had to face. ¥ 

‘This must be borne in mind when one reads his reafrrent advor 

2 

for Htibid as the principle of movement in Islam (1. 148), 
and it was not a simple modernisation which he aimed at but wished 
to awaken the scholars to the insight that the Qur‘in, with its 
intensive breadth of... principles virtually acts as an awakener of 
human thought (L 168). 

The problem in which his both modernist and traditionalist at- 
titudes towards Islamic Law can be studied best is his reference to 
Turkey and the experiments made in this country after the First 
World War. 

‘The interest for the development in Turkey had been always great 
in Muslim India. Iqbal himself had written early poems in praise of 
Istanbul (BD 156) of the siege of Adsianopel (BD 242), and the 
‘great complaint Shikwa has been composed after the first Balkan-War 
in which the Ottoman Empire was beaten aback once more, The 
‘Abilaifat-movement united even Muslims and Hindus, but the abolition 
of the institution of the caliphate through the Grand National As 
sembly oa March 3, 1924 resulted in a deep disappointment all over 
the Muslim world and especially in India which had identified herself 
with this claim, ‘The weak attempts of forming a caliphate in some 
other Muslim countries failed, none of the Arab princes—neither the 
Hashimites nor tba Sa‘ud—being willing or capable of taking over 
this spiritual burden. ‘ 

It was in this very situation that Iqbal proclaimed the very original 
idea that the caliphate was not necessarily embodied in a single 
person: 


‘Turkey's jjtihid is that according to the spirit of Islam the caliphate 
or imamate can be vested in a body of persons, or an elected assembly 
(I. 157). 


This means that the Grand National Assembly forms a legal sub- 
stitute for the Caliph, and 

















sound, since the whole muslim community, the Islamic nation was 
with him in a certain sense the successor and representative of the 
Prophetic spirit, and there was consequently no difficulty in making 
4 body of representatives the ‘mim or successor of the Prophet, and 
leader of the community. 





rather oscillating. He had welcomed Mustafa Kemal's victory, the 
conquest of Izmir from the Greek, with greatest joy and pride, and 
had even composed a chronogram with the word smi a'zam Mustafa 
—the Greatest Name Mustafa—which gives the date 1342, ie. 1922. 
But three years later he was reluctant as to the result of the separa- 
tion of state and church which had been introduced by Ataturk 
through the new constitution, 

The results of this step are extremely far-reaching and nobody can 

say whether this separation will be a cause of blesiing or of unhap- 

piness for the Islamic nations (M T 49). 

Yet he continued hoping for the best, and his long and informative 
letter to Khalil Khalid—approximately 1927 (M II 272 ff.) —gives 
evidence of the great interest and love he displayed in the spiritual 
development of the Turkish nation, Khalil Khalid was, then, profes: 
sor at the Faculty of Divinity at Istanbul University which issued an 
interesting quarterly where some of his articles on Indian Islam, Is- 
mailiya ete. are published (but nothing concerning Iqbal’s proposi- 
tions). 7) Iqbal highly appreciated the attempts of this new faculty 


7) Khalil Khalid (Halil Malid) came from the family of the Cerkesseyhiradeler 
near Gankiri; he hid made his studies in Oxford and was professor at the old 
Faculty of Divinity of Istanbul which existed between 1923 and 1932. Cf. G. 
Jischke, Der Islam io der neuen Turkei, Howard A Reed, The Paculty of Divinity 
‘at Ankara, MOW 46, p. 299; his articles are: Limailiyeler, Ags How, Hint Mailman: 
Jari (Daralfinun Wdbiyat Fok Mecmuasi, Febr, 1930, No, 14 and Mindivtowda 
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(which, however, was closed some years later) and projected a pro- 


fessorship of diniyat, of religious history with a professor who should 
fese atcicl be Europeantand Isami dologes and be acqusined 


the new growing generation of the Turks could be protecte against 
and saved from the itreligion of Burope. 


This letter belongs to the most interesting documents of Iqbal's at- 
titude towards religious instruction in a country which was, on the 
cone hand, luckier than India, in possession of freedom and self govern- 
ment, and, on the other hand, more prone than any other country to 
fall a prey to the seducing Western ideologi 

From his Lectures it becomes clear how intensely Iqbal had exa- 
mined the Turkish situation and especially the ideals of Ziya Gdkalp, 
the leading Turkish sociologist who had, in the beginning of the cen- 
tury, launched the ideas of Turkification, Islamisation, Modernization, 
and had deeply influenced the generation from which the leader of 
‘Turkish freedom movement emerged. Iqbal who did not know Turk- 
ish has studied his work through the German translation of August 
Fischer, and it is of interest to see how he, sometimes, changes or 
omits some words of the translation when reproducing the verses in 
his Lectures (L 139 ff.). 

Besides this great evaluation of the Turkish efforts in the Lectures, 
another, less known, passage which points at the same goal is found 
in Iqbal’s ‘Open Letter to Pandit Nehru’ where he writes i.a.: 


It is the development of a materialist outlook in Tuckey which 
scems inimical to Islam. Islam has had too much of renunciation; it 
is time for the Muslims to look to realities. Materialism is a bad 
‘weapon against eeligion ; but it is quite an effective one against mulla- 
ceatt and Sufi-ceatt which deliberately mystify the people with a view 
to exploit their ignorance and credulity... Is it then the abolition of 
the old dress of the introduction of the Latin script? Islam as a 
religion has no country, as a society it has oo specific language not 
specific dress. Even the recitation of the Quran in Turkish is not with- 
ut some precedent in Muslim history. Personally 1 tegard it as 





Mésliman Halk, id, May 1950, No. 15). He did, however, not mention his correr 
‘pondence with Iqbal in these articles 
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_ Serious error of jx .»» Is it then the abolition of 
Speaearae i ih peyronaged opie 


largely due 
=ooee of Se pl A hyde a end 





a the heart of an Iba ‘or Shah 
ee ‘Taimiyya ‘Waliullah .. 
Nevertheless, in the same years as he highly praised the efforts of 
‘Turkey to shake off the centuries’ old fetters, he wrote words of hard 
criticism against this country: in the Javidndme, the former Grand Wazir 
Said Halim Pasha scolds his countrymen for leaving Islam and intro- 
ducing new idols from Europe instead of repairing the Kaaba, Sad 
Halim Pasha had written in French a fairly interesting booklet Iilami- 
sation which had been translated by the reformist poet Mehmet Akif 
into Turkish (Iilamlaymek) and had been republished and examined 
by August Fischer by whom Iqbal came to know about the Islamic 
ideals of this Turkish statesman (who has, however, exerted only 
little influence on Turkish thought). 7) Iqbal calls him an exponent 
of the Religious Reform Party in Turkey and confronts him with the 
leaders of the Nationalist movement whose theories are 


misleading inasmuch as it suggests a dualism which does not exist in 
Islam (L. 156), 


whereas Sa‘id Halim Pasha 


following a line of thought more in tune with the spirit of Islam, he 
teaches practically the same conclusion as the Nationalist Party, that 
is to say the freedom of ibid with a view to rebuild the law of 
sharat in the light of modern thought and experience (1. 157) 

In the Javidnime, this very statesman is made the spokesman of 
Iqbal’s criticism of Turkey's accepting the Western ideologies, and 
that is not the only party of the book in which the Turkish attitude is 
criticized in the sharpest possible terms. During the following years, 
ie. after 1932, when in Turkey the process of Turkification was going 





Said Halim Pasha (1863-1921), one of the Egyptian princes and grandson 
‘of Mehmet Ali Kavallalf wax Grand Wesir in 191}; he was later on sent to Malta 
by the British and murdered by an Armenian in Rome, In 1337/1917 he published 
‘8 booklet bwbnin-¢ fikrimie (The Crisis of our Thought), and in 1918 Mebmet 
‘Akif published his article Irfamlarmak in bis journal sebil He-resad. Cf, also Dar 250, 
Salik 165; Grunebaum, Attempts of Self-laterpretation ... His parmphlet was again 
issiied by the anjeman-) Abuddareaddte Lahore (founded in 1921), under the title 
Reform of Muslim Society, together with Iqbal’s article on Islam and Ahmadism. 
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cess of Westernization of an Islamic country. The expanding national- 
ism, and, even worse, the race-bound ideology of Turanism is re- 


garded as a paramount danger (M1 406, 1936) and Iqbal, basing. 
fcr migprnies offetn allies 
that 


is only a politcal retro Pua Slavonism, or Pan-Germanism, of Pa 
Anglo-Saxoniam (S$ 141). 


However, in his personal utterances Iqbal has quoted with approval 
the words of an Arabie scholar who, referring to a wellknown prophet- 
ical tradition has written wtrmbiPloatrik, lenve the Turks! (M1 403), 
and yet, personal friendship existed between him and the noted Ad- 
miral Rauf Orbay, and also with Halide Edib who both had lectured 
in Dethi. *) 

The danger of westernization in Turkey is already touched in the 
Paydm-i Masbrig (197), and in the Zabir the unsolved tension be- 
tween nationalism and religion in Turkey has been sharply attacked 
(ZA GR 217), and this problem becomes the clue to all poems writ- 
ten after 1932. In 1937, he writes rather full of despair: 


If 2 nation gives up the Islamic fanaticism and chooses 4 national 
fanaticam as principle of order—for instance like the Tusks—then is 
for tat sation the pecking of fla (a8) senile, andi 
bas no longer interest in the preaching of filam (M 1 240), 


Bot in the same year he says in his article on the Palestine problem: 


We hear now and then that the Turks are repudiating Islam, A 
greater lie was never told (SS 217). 


72) Iqbal presided the lecture of Rauf Orbay, the famous Turkish navy officer 
and commander of the Hamidiye when he came to Dethi in the Jamia Milliya; as 
to Halide Elip she had given a lecture in Delhi ia January 1935 (ct Sulit 194); 
though Dt A, Chughtay be sends her many many regards (MM $43) in Paris, 
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This was the last word on the question of Turkey—an admiration 


of her free interpretation of Islamic law; but he was aware of the 
lurking behind the abusively liberal attitude to- 
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is the tension between these two poles—European way of life, 
and the deeply religious consciousness of the simple common 


wards this country can be compared to that of a mother who sees her 
beloved child on unexpected ways: upbraiding it, repeating indefati- 
gably the warning against the dangers of life, but defending it 
against every outside aggression or attack: the most positive evalua- 
tion of Turkey's attitude is found in Iqbal’s ‘Open Letter to Pandit 
Nehru’. 

‘One of the points in which he disagreed with the Turkish re- 
formers’ view was, as already mentioned, the question of inheritance 
‘of daughters. This touches the problem of Iqbal's ideas on woman: 
hood and feminism, Perhaps there is no better summary of his thought 
than the sentence he wrote in 1917 to somebody who had asked his 
opinion concerning feminism: 

For these questions the best book is the Quen... In it all these 
problems are contsined, even all the questions of modern eugenics 
exist therein (M I 254). 

However dynamic his outlook on life might have been, in the 
female question he femained bound to a very narrow interpretation 
of the Quin and not even shared the modernist view according to 
which £4, polygamy is regarded as permitted only under the condition 
that the man treats his wives with complete equality, ie. as an implicit 
order for monogamy; not has he ever mentioned the view launched 
by Syed Ameer Ali and his followers that Islam has freed the 
weaker sex and has given her a most exquisite rank in the sociely 
which could be proved by the long lists of ladies who had played a 
leading role in the religious or cultural life since the beginnings of 
Islam. 73) 

For Iqbal, Fatima was the model of the ideal woman—threefold 


73) About the publications in order to prove the high rank of women in Islam 
ef, WC Smith, Modern Liam, p. 78f 
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dear to the Muslim's heart: as daughter of the Prophet, as wife of 
the beloved cousin of the Prophet, and as mother of Hasan and of 


‘of the Rumiiz, is as much Divine mercy as prophecy; the love and 
tenderness of a mother are equal to that of the Prophet; mothers are 
the preservers of the mystery of fraternity—all that is only an inter 

ation of the tradition that Paradise is under the feet of the mothers 
(R 174 f.). Together with the heartfelt Elegy on the death of his 
‘own mother, these lines in praise of the mothers and their virtues be- 
long to the most personal and pathetic parts of Iqbal's work, That 
he is with these couplets a true interpreter of the common Muslim 
high estimation of the mother who plays almost ever the leading rile 
inside the family, cannot be doubted. 

It was, however, unquestionable for Iqbal that women have to live 
in seclusion, and freedom from purdah he refused energically, though 
segregation in the present form cannot be proved from the Qur‘in. 
In the group of quatrains which is collected under the title “The 
Daughters of the Nation’ (AH 130 ff.), he compares the lady in 
purdah to God who is, hidden behind hundred veils, yet giving all 
splendour to the world, In another connection he avers that men are 
rather living in purdah since they have not yet learnt to show their 
Self openly (ZK 91). Woman has, in herself, no importance nor 
worth—only through man (and of course through children) she be- 
comes herself (BJ 94); but also man is incomplete without the wife 
which is proved from the QuPinic verse “and they--your wives— 
are dresses for you" (Siira 2/183) which Iqbal uses in the lines 

woman is the covering of the nakedness of man (R 173) 
i.e. but by her he is imperfect 

‘Woman is it, too, from whom the children learn the first artictes 
of faith drinking the words of the creed with mother's milk (R 175). 
For this reason, Iqbal has advocated a religious education’ for gitls, 
In his early reflections he had noted down: 
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_ Who is the ipal depositary of religion in a community’ 
ee ee ores 


Fe ‘religious elucation ip ation forthe Mea 
‘or our is i 
All bice'vchhve a tend to deans ad 0 de 
imise her must be carefully excluded from het education (SR 21). 

A few years later, he praises in a letter a book on geography which 
is useful for both girls and boys, and regrets that most of the Muslim 


ladies are lacking a sound knowledge of geography (M II 261, 1913). 
He once even advocated 


the establishment of male and female cultural institutes in all big 
towns of India... to mobilize the dormant spiritual energies of the 
younger geneeation (SS 58), 

But in spite of his connection with learned European ladies during 
his stay in Europe, and especially in Heidelberg where he took Ger- 
man lessons even from some “lady:professors”, and in spite of his 
friendship with Atiya Begum, the active advocate of education for 
Indian Muslim girls, Iqbal saw in the Western methods of female 
education « great danger for his dream of Muslim womanhood. 


Our young props of vocal reform think that few doves of edu: 
cation on Western lines will revitalize the dead Musulman woman, 
and make her tear her ancient shrouds. This is pethaps true, But T 
fear, finding herself naked, she will have once more to hide her body 
from the eyes of these young prophets (SR 93) 


And, 25 years later he sighs: 


If European education is the death of maternity, 

Then death is its fruit for the human race. 

If schools of women are foreign to religion, 

Then science and technique are death for love and affection (ZK 95). 

He regarded European feminism as a perfectly perverse way of life 

—it was the time of the suffragettes in London when he came first 
to Europe—and advocates polygamy as a remedy for unnatural devel- 
‘opments like this: 





Perhaps the greatest criticism on monogamy is the existence of 
the superfluous women in several Europein countries where various 
forces of a social and political nature are tending to enhance the 
number of women who cannot secure husbands. They cannot become 
mothers, and consequently they are driven to seek interests other than 
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“They are compelled to ‘conceive dens 
idea of ‘votes 
posta i ‘ety ee hp 4 


cay for husbands rather than votes... (SR 43), 

‘This negative attitude towards the growing activity of women out- 
side their homes continues throughout Iqbal’s life. In a Statement on 
the constitution in 1933, he notes that 

ql ‘ion to women as a “special interest’ is another 
Ancialmble feature ofthe Federal Legilaté The elesonte foe tse 
seats will be predominantly non-Muslim and it will be impossible for 
‘Muslim women to be elected. Muslim women ought to have been cons 
sidered part of their community (SS 191). 

‘This was at a time when leading Indian Muslim Ladies like Begum 
Shahnawaz, Begum Abdul Qudir and others were already actively 
working in the political field, 

Iqbal has never praised the advantages of a female education on 
broad lines which meant for him but the denial of love and maternity, 
and from here emerges his bitterest criticism of European civilization, 
Thus he has inteoduced in the Jiridnime the European git! who in: 
trudes the peaceful realms of Mars with the purpose of teaching wo- 
men there the advantages of sheer feminism which means hatred for 
man, avoiding of procreation, and freedom from all bondage and 
from the fetters of “this old snake, man” (J 1014 f.). Wherever 
this criticism occurs, the accusation of propagating the “empty lap”, 
the denial of matemity is implicitely or explicitely contained in it. 74) 
‘As much as Iqbal has advocated creative productivity on the material 
and spiritual sector for man, as much has he advocated it for woman 
in the form of bringing forth and bringing up children—the differ- 
ence is, in his words , that man’s creative power emerges from the 
brains whereas woman creates with her womb; both complete each 
other, but the true creativity of woman cannot be realized except by 
the cooperation of man (ZK 96). 

Man attains higher levels by spiritual creation; however woman 

cannot write the dialogues of Plato but 
Plato's sparks are from her fire (ZK 92), 

The European suffragette as appearing in the Mars-Sphere of Ji- 

ridnime, and her counterpart, Miss Ifrangin, in her encounter with 


“My Cf, ZK 90, AH 130, R 175, 





, Faces. oe 


Judas Ischariot in the same epic, is, if the term is allowed, for Iqbal 
something like the Babylonian whore of the Christian apology: love- 
less, irreliable, devouring, dangerous, not creative—in short, the exact 
Gegenbild of Iqbal’s ideal human being. The fact that Islam has, in 
its pristine form, not alleged a place to the concept of virginity and its 
spiritually fruits as Christianity has done, lies at the root of Tqbal's 
attitude towards the unmarried woman. 

However, besides the ideal of maternity there are scant apparitions 

of other types of women in Iqbal’s poetry who, though not represent: 
ing the loving mother, can be easily recognized as embodiments of 
the poet's Islamic ideals: there is one Fatima, a young North-African 
girl who died when carrying water to the Muslim soldiers; a touching 
elegy shows deeply he was moved by the death of this young brave 
girl, (BD 239), 
Besides her, there is Sharaf un-Nisi, the young princess whose mod- 
est tomb is still visible in Lahore, behind the former Gardens of 
Gulabi Bagh—the daughter of the governor of Lahore in the first 
decades of the 18th century; she died still young and is told to have 
carried with her always the Quen and the sword, and had ordered 
these two to be buried with her. She is glorified as a heroic fighter 
against the encroachment of the Sikhs whose armies at that time at- 
tacked the Panjab and were to intrude Lahore shortly after her death, 
and has found a lofty place in a wonderful paradisic castle (fiirid- 
name, first scene of Paradise), 

And there is Tihira Querat ul'ain, the young amiable poctess of 
the Babi-movement in Persia who was executed in 1852, who is glori- 
fied as a personification of never resting love. **) Iqbal had shown 
in his thesis (p. 187) a predilection for the Babi-Bahai-movement 
though its main tenet, that of the uninterrupted continuous revelation 
through a chain of Prophets, was directly opposed to his unflinching 
obedience t0 the dogma of the finality of Prophethood. But the con- 
ception of the Real as Will and Love, and the idea that love is con- 
cealed in every atom of being, attracted him, and he admired the first 
martyrs of this “wonderful sect", making the young Tahira one of 
the tare female figures in his poetical work, and locating her in the 
Jupiter Sphere where the spirits of the loving heretics Hallaj and 


7) Quevanul ain Taira 
in 1847. CF Martha Root, 


talented poctess, joined the Babimoverment in Tran 
rib the Pare, Buusaci, Persia religioia. 
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movement proves that he did not hesitate to accept gladly the activity 
of emancipated European ladies inasmuch as it proved useful for his 
ideals of Muslim revival; and it was a German lady on whom he con- 
formal the etsoion of We ikea eee Se eee 
Here, theory and practice are rather widely differing. 

Yet, one will scarcely agree with W. C. Smith's view who has, in 
his chapter about the reactionary forces inside Indian Islam, collected 
a whole bundle of inconsistencies from Iqbal’s writings (some of 
which may easily be attributed to the ctitic’s very peculiar standpoint) 
and closes his paragraph with the remark: 

There remains yet one damnit ‘of Iqbal. Even at his most 
poetic, his pot galls De met indeseely uiopian, he, neve 

‘wished that the new values should apply to more than half the human 

race. He never understood, and he constantly fought against, those 

‘who deem that women too might share in the brave new world... 

he wanted to keep women pure and in subjection. For women he 
wanted no activism, no ff ‘no vicegerency of God. The glory 


Iqbal’s view is, as a matter of fact, confined by the Islamic back: 
‘ground of his education, and he has lacked a deeper insight into the 
problems which led to the emergence of European feminine eman- 
Cipation. And there may be psychological reatons, too,—there is no 
Beatrice in his Jaridnime to catty him into the lofty heights of Para- 
disical bliss, nor a Salaika in his answer to Goethe's ‘West-Cstlicher 
Divan’; he has neither symbolized the human soul as the longing and 
loving wife who waits for the visitation of her Divine beloved or 
husband, as Indian and Indo-Muslim mysticism has done so fre- 
quently, nor has he seen in the female the most sublime reflection of 
the Divine, as tba “Arabi did, or felt that 


day Ewig-Weibliche zieht uns hinan, 
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His respect for maternity is on the traditional lines of Islamic ethics, 
and on the whole, one may admit that in his attitude towards the 
woman problem Iqbal was more traditional than in other aspects of 
his life, and even more traditional than many of the contemporary 
Islamic reformers. He comprehended perhaps that a solution of these 
most complicated social problems was of vital importance for the 
moulding of the Islamic society to come. When he was asked whether 
‘or not his little daughter (who was sent to a Mission school) should 
live in purdah after being grown up, he answered that until that time 
things would have changed so much that she would have to decide for 
herself, But he himself had nothing to contribute to this question and 
therefore maintained his above mentioned standpoint that in crucial 
situations traditionalism may be safer than an unripe attempt at inno- 
vation at all costs, Yet he was conscious of the problem as well: 


1 100 am very socrowful at the oppression of women 
But it is not possible to solve this intricate knot (ZK 96). 


. AND IN HIS MESSENGERS. , . 


‘The belief that God has never ceased sending, since the creation 
of the human race, messengers, prophets who had to lead different 
peoples and call them back to the simple faith in the One Lord and a 
life according to His eternal laws—this belief is firmly rooted in the 
Qurin, and forms part of the Muslim creed, Though in the Quin 
only a limited number of prophets are cited by name, nothing hinders 
the faithful from reckoning the leading religious personalities of other 
religious communities among these God-sent messengers (since it is 
mentioned Siira 34/25 that they have been sent to all peoples), pro- 
vided that they have appeared on earth before Muhammad, the seal 
and end of Prophecy. 

Iqbal describes the prophetical revelation thus: 

‘The world-life intuitively sees its own needs, and at critical moments 
it defines its own direction, This is what in the language of religion, 
we call prophetic revelation (L 147) 

‘That would be almost the same conclusion which Sdderblom has 

reached in his simple and unsophisticated sentence: 


‘The Prophet is an effect of God's activity. 76) 


10) Séderblom, The living God, p. 224, 
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‘As a matter of fact the prophets—from Adam to Mubdmmad— 

have always been honoured in Islamic theology and popular picty as 
ives of the will of the living God; but their iti 

have also been transmuted rather early into ciphers for different sides 
‘of Divine revelation. It suffices to remind of Joseph, who has be: 
come, in Persian and persianizing poetry the symbol of radiant Divine 
Beauty, attracting the loving hearts; be has enraptured all those 
mystics who believed in the Eternal Beauty manifestating itself in 
human form, It is characteristic of Iqbal’s use of traditional symbols 
that in his work Joseph plays a rather unimportant role, and is men: 
tioned not as the manifestation of Beauty, but as “he before whom 
sun and moon bowed down” (ZA IL 3, cf. 1), or he whose perfume 
helps the development of subconscious Ego, alluding to the famous 
‘scent of Joseph's garment’ which cured Jacob's blindness (ZA GR). 
And once Iqbal says, pointing to the hopeless situation of the Muslit 





It would be better that a wolve carries away our Joseph 
Than that an unworthy person should buy him (Pas 7) 


—death is better than slavery. 

Salomo has, like Joseph, been a wellknown and often used sym: 
bolical figute in Oriental poetry: the marvels he performed with the 
help of subjugated spirits, his majesty contrasted with the little ant, 
his ting which enabled him to rule the demons—all these features 
are contained in the traditional picture of Sulaymiin/Salomo which has 
been used, however, in Iqbal’s work but rarely (PM 159, 218), Iq: 
bal’s main interest is centred around the great Old-Testament prophets 
Adam, Abraham, and Moses. Each of them becomes, in his poetical 
work, the representative of the Ideal Man, and a model for the real 
Muslim. 

Adam's place in Islamic tradition is extrawrdinary: being created 
from clay, he has been destined by God as His éhalifa, His vicegetent 
on earth (Sita 2/28), since God has breathed His breath into him, *7) 
He taught him the names (Sidra 2/29), ic. endowed him with the 
capacity for grasping things; name being identical with the thing it- 
self, to name them means to master them. It is to be observed that 
the Quriin gives the verb here in the acting form, God being the 


Lt) Sf the shaper on Aum sod is eck as Abalifa in The Arabs fad a 
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teacher and originator of Adam's wisdom, whereas the Biblical nar- 
tation (Gen. 2, 20) makes Adam give the names, a sentence which 
‘has led Christian thinkers to the assumption that Adam—emerging 
from the hand of God—was endowed with supranatural knowledge 
which he lost in the Fall: an idea which is completely unknown to 
‘Muslim thinkers. 7*) Igbal’s Adam remains the model of the Perfect 
‘Man, even—and especially—after the fall, Here lies the fundamental 
difference between the Biblical and the Islamic anthropology. 

All the angels were ordered to bow before Adam, and they obeyed 
the Divine command; only Iblis refused, and became cursed—Iqbal 
dares compare the first man to an idol: 


And if the Brahman, preacher, biddeth us 


Bade Cherubim before an idol tow (hile 11 118), 


because essentially naught but God is worthy that one prostrates be- 
fore Him, But it is the Divine spark in man before which the heaven- 
ly beings bow down, as Maulind Rumi says: 


‘When the angel saw the lights of Divine truth in him, 
He prostrated before him and hurried into his service (Math, 1 1247). 


‘Satan's temptation of Adam which led to man’s fall is not conceived 
‘as an act entailing an aboriginal sin for all the generations to come, 
but is only disobedience of his individual self, ™) Iqbal has summed 
up the Quranic doctrines of Adam's fall contrasted with the Biblical 
report and explains it in terms of psychology: 


vam... inlined that the Jannat (Paradise) in the QuPinic nar- 
tation is the conception of a primitive state in which man is practic 
ally unrelated to his environment and consequently does not feel the 
sting of human wants, the birth of which alone marks the beginning 
cof human culture. Thus we sce that the Qurinic legend of the fall 
has nothing to do with the first appearance of man on this planct. 
Its purpose is rather to indicate man's rise from a primitive stage of 
instinctive appetite to the conscious possession of a free self, capable 


7A) Allusions to Adam and his being taught the names, R. 168, PM 6, J 17. 
19) For the 433d al-anbiyi, the inobedience of the Prophets cf, Dailaimt, svat 
Thw al-Kba{if; 4. 303 in. Khafif's mutagad; cf Sara 20/119; Weosinck, The Maslin 


Creed, 
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of doubt and disobedience. The Fall does not mean any ezoral dese 
‘it is man’s transition from simple consciousness to the first 
kaye finite Ego who has the to 
to permit a power 

ccaes ata after considering the relative values of several courses of ac 


choose the feedom to choose what the op 
ite of good. That God has taken this risk shows His immense 
Fath in man; i in for man now to justify this Fath... (L 84), 


He has reflected these ideas in his poetry, and f.i. in his great poem 
sathied far 6) The Coomuetot Rane (PM 97°) he shows tt 


‘Adam's first sct of disobedience was also his first act of free chovce, 
and that is why, according to the Quenic narration, Adam's first 
transgression was forgiven (L 83). 


He praises in many a poem the greatness of the Father of Men, 
who had awoken from the innocent slumber of pre-logic thought and 
entered the world of discrimination, development, and creative ex: 
perience, him, before whom angels have bowed down, and who is 
higher than the angels, since he has free choice and freedom for love. 


Love exclaimed: That one with a bloody heart was born, 
Beauty trembled: That one who as avion was Born 
jature grew ‘rom the clay of the predetermis nt 
A Selfomaker, a Self-breaker, a Self-preserver was born! (PM 97) 


‘The cosmic powers are trembling at Adam's birth, and when he is 
thrown out of Paradise, angels bid him farewell: 


‘Thou hast got the restlessness of day and 
Thy 200g & without vells the beat of hie! sr 177), 


and earth welcomes him, remembering the Pivine word that earth 
will be subjugated to Adam— 


In thy possession are now these clouds, these cloudi 
Invisble the shoces of the ocean of thy imagination... 
Since pre-eternity the string of thy lute was 

Since pre<ternity thou hast been the buyer of love, 
Since pre-eternity thou art the priest of the idol 

hard working, Bloodshedding, causing but little 


%) Ch also J ¥ 16 allusion to Sara 31/19, 
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since the rider of the destiny of the world is moving 
¥ to thy consent... (BJ 179). 


Adam, thus hailed by the entire creation, sings in never ending 
diatribes his joy and his “incomplete burning", the longing and 
craving which makes him happy— 

1 give absolute certitude for doubt, for I am the martyr of searching 
(PM 100), 

Since Adam has been designed as vicegerent and coworker of God, 
he will fulfill his work on earth with pleasure: the new world in 
which he has been sent gives him opportunity for unfolding all his 
powers and to embellish the raw-material of creation by his craftman: 
ship: 

‘Thou hast created night, and I have created the lamp... (PM 132). 


Man, working untitingly, does even not long home for the calm: 
ness of his Paradise lost: 


‘Why hast Thou ordered me to quit Paradise? 
‘Now thete is much to do in this world~-so Thou wait for me! 

(B} 9). 

B, A, Dar concludes from this concept that Adam should not get 

any occult knowledge; “he needed a type of knowledge that required 

of him patient labour of observation and inference and sifting of 

truth from error after constant trials and errors” *?) This description 

as a whole is right. Yet it seems that Iqbal did not ponder as much 

upon the philosophical implications of his Adam's-portrait but upon 

its practical results: that means by emphasizing the qualities of the 


51) ‘That meant that man is called with words which the Quin applies 10 God 
in the Light-verse (Sars 24/35) 
2) Dar 191, ace. to L 86 


NowEN, Suppl. VE ” 
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coworker of God, the poet gave a new Icitbild for his people who 
Fed pine sae Ind te pled ions of the Father of the race. 
He admonishes his correligionists not to forget that 

‘Wiapover ts besides God is sap foe. Ales nett Oes 

‘Adam became the vi God in the world, 

‘His judgment became firm on the elements (R 90; cf, J $81, AK 1X). 

What Adam was ordered, was continued by Abraham whose im- 
portance in Muslim piety in general is even greater than that of 
‘Adam, since, in the Medinean period of Qarinic revelations the pa* 
triarch had been designed as the spiritual father of the Mustims, and 
the founder of the central sanctuary of the Kaaba. L. Massignon has, 
in several studies, underlined the importance of Abraham, ancestor of 
the Arabs through Hagar and Ismail, and included in the first cove- 
nant between God and the Children of Israel. 8) 

‘The aspect of Abraham—sumamed Kéulil Allab, the friend of 
God—as the spiritual father of the Muslim community is a salient 
feature of Iqbal's poetry, and expecially of the Rumiia-i Békbiidi which 
contains a whole philosophy of the Muslim nation, Here, Abraham 
is alluded to in the very first line, and also later in many places: 





‘Our nation is the glory (shin) of Abraham, 
‘Our honey is the faith of Abrabam (R189), 


He who has made the desert a dwelling-place for his community 
(Sure 1440 = R113) becomes the symbol of spiritual unity of the 
faithfal as contrasted to the thecats of nationalism (ef. R115 ff., 
R 107), and the community of the believers is compared to a sword 
which 


‘God has brought forth from the sheath of Abrahams desire (R 137), 


ic. it has been given its outward form, poignant and cutting off every 
evil, like a sword, a weapon against the infidels, by the desites of the 
founder of the Kaaba (cf. R 116, 157.163). 

The most important side of this new faith of Abraham is the in- 
troduction of the pure monotheistic religion: symbolized by Abraham's 
struggle against the idols and polytheistic customs of his father Azar. 
He is the Prophet who does not care for “those which set”, the afilin 


3) CE. Masnignon, Ler tai pridves dAbnahem: 
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(Siira 6/76), §*) and for whom the phenomenal world is nothing but 


is the sincere worshipper who has experienced the exclusive power 
of God, and gave prove of it by his destruction of the idols; thus he 
becomes the outstanding model for the Muslim for whom there exists 
ho greater sin than shiré, worship of others than God. 

Iqbal spiritualizes the war against the idols: satiiaina, inet 
ism, communism are alike not simple ideologies but idols again 
which the self-conscious Muslim should strugete day and ight Pas 
5), and if he fails in this constant fight he becomes an 


‘Abraham's son with Azar’s qualities (PM 2t1). 


Yea, the whole world is an idol-temple, and the Man of God is 
Khalil— 


This is the meaning which is hidden in the La 112 (B] 99, cf. ZK 7). 


Iqbal enlarges the circle of idols; they are not simply the outward 
seducing and deverting forces in daily life but as much inner weak- 
ness, fear, hatred, and whatever hinders human Self from its free 
development 

‘The son of Azar has repaired the Kaaba, 
With one glance he has turned clay into elixir, 


Thou repair the Self in thy body, 
Turn the handfull of dust (which thou art) into elixir (Mus. 11,), 


‘This comparison of the human Ego with the central sanctuary of 
Islam is not rare in Iqbal’s poetry (cf. AH 90, Lile 50), 

Just as bad qualities are conceived as idols which avert man from 
his service of the One God, so can even intellect prove dangerous if 
isolated from its Divine origin and worshipped for its own sake, Here 
again occurs the favorite contrast of intellect and love: 


Intellect has set into my head an jdol-temple, 
But the Khalil of Love has turned my monastery into a sanctuary 
(Lile 43) 89) 


4) About the .ifilim cf. Bausani, Glossary to Gelshar-é Rasi Sadld; R115, AK 
1457; of, she fine remark of R. J. Z Werblowsky, Lacifer, p. 63 about the rabbinical 
Jegend of Abraham, destroying his father’s idols, influenced by the ‘revolutionary’, 
‘prophetic, ‘calling’ God 

$8) CE.'PM 142; R197; J 780. 
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—dair, originally the Greek church, has become in Persian poetry 
due to its many icons the symbol of the ‘outward world. 
Thus, the verse will say that oaly love can give man’ his goal and 
centre in the adoration of the Unity of God that is manifested in the 
sanctuary of Mecca which is not stained by any picture. | 

The main weakness of the present age is, in Iqbal’s ciphered ex- 
pression, that it lacks an Abraham who could break the idols (as it 
is symbolized in the Venus-Heaven in javidnime 800 ff.), that there 
is dearth of real unitarians, The East which is now like Azar, busy 
with carving new idols and even borrowing them from the West, 
should rather carve its Self and develop it (J 304). 

It is significant of Iqbal's refutation of some sides of the modern 
‘Western civilization that f.i. cinema is for him a typical manifestation 
of the art of Azar (BJ 210), idols of which the true worshipper has 
to refrain, Even the ambivalent situation of the artist has been ex- 
pressed in the same simile 

He is Abraham and he is Azar, 
His hand is both idol-making and idol-beeaking (ZA 257)— 


by the work which his hand—or his pen—crestes he can become 
seducer of people and turn them off the way of worship; he can, also, 
become a leader towards truth if his art breaks the spell of sensuality 
and becomes a prophetic herald of the Divine Will, 

The third symbol-circle in which Abraham is mentioned is that of 
his struggle with Nimrud, the king of unbelievers who had thrown 
him, according to the traditions, into a fire which turned into a rose: 
garden for this prophet. *) That is a classical image of Persian poet 
ty, and Iqbal, too, has used it in all periods of his poctical activity, 

For this fire of Nimrad was not only in one time (PM 168), it 
burns in every place, in every time, wherever Yaith and unbelief, love 
and lovelessness meet. 

‘Abraham becomes again a symbol of the perfect Muslim who, 
thrown into the fire of temptations of this modem age, must try to 
make the best out of them, to “turn their fire into roses" (R 138), 
Modern science and civilization are compared to the holocaust of the 
heathen ruler— 





8) About the development of the Abraham-Nimrud-Legend ef. H. Schitzinger, 
Ursprung amd Entwicklung der arabischen Abrabare-Niverod-Legede. Bonn, 1961. 
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© Lam acquainted with tin of modern knowledge, 
Tiare chisel ths fre 16 Rial (BY oof Atta). 

Even the simple equation Nimrud = intellect, Abraham = heart, 
i.e, place of intuitive knowledge of God, is used (cf. Lale 53). Love 
is the magic which transforms flames into roses—that love which is 
coupled with the faith in the One God; for Abraham could perform 
the miracle only after having escaped the bondage of “that which 
sets” (AK 1457). Hujwiti, the medieval mystic of Lahore, had 
likened Abraham to the perfect mystic, the possessor of hal (mystical 
state): 

he was not conscious of separation, that he should be stricken with 
grief nor of union, that he should be filled with joy, The sun and 
‘moon and stars contributed to his Ail, but he, while he gazed, was 
independent of them: whatever he looked on, he saw only 
God... (470) 

‘The perfect faithful does not fear the pyre 

because fire is the assay of the rough aloe (AH 201)— 


aloc, when burnt, exudes a certain perfume—likewise the faithful, 
when thrown in the fire of afflictions, do not complain but are cap: 
able of turning pain into bliss. 

Thus, Iqbal symbolizes in the person of the patriarch the threefold 
power which the Muslims of this age were in need of: the concentra- 
tion on the religious centre of their being, the destruction of the ex- 
terior and interior “idols” which jeopardize theie faith, and the un- 
shakable trust ia God and love which enable them to live inmidst of 
the most horrible situations without being harmed— 


Ah but if the faith of Abraham again would brightly show 
‘Where the flames are at their fiercest, there a garden fair would grow 
(Jawib 61). 


And in this secret of Abraham's faith, Iqbal saw the secret of his 
‘own message: 
Muslims! 1 have a word within my heart 
More radiant than the soul of Gabriel; 
T keep it hidden from the Sons of Fire, 


It is a secret Abraham knew well. (Lile 22) 
Abraham's son Ismail, the father of the Arabs who is often referred 


to by Islamic mystics as the symbol of perfect love and obedience 


Se 
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(because he, and not Isaac as in the Jewish tradition, is going to be 
sacrificed by his father), is mentioged in Iqbal's poetry only at ran- 
dom, like his father, in connection with the Kaaba the story of which 
started with him (cf. R128), 

‘Among the great Prophets, the Figure of Moses is preferably used 


Iqbal's own ideal of the Perfect Man who is God's interlocutor, 8?) 

‘Moses has, similarly to Abraham, a threefold significance in Iqbal's 
work: he is the prophet who by his wonderful stroke divided the Red 
Sea into two, thus securing the life of his community; he is the Kalim 
whom God addressed through the burning bush on Sinai, and he is 
the prophet with the White hand, alluding to the miracle told in both 
Genesis (4/6) and Quin (Sura 20), And just as Abraham is op: 
posed in poetry to Azar and to Nimrud, so, again, Moses fights against 
Pharao and Simisi, He is, like the Patriarch Abraham, sometimes con- 
trasted as manifestation of love to the jikri pakimine, the philor 
sophical discerning which can never reach the jadbbi kalimine, the 
loving attraction that he has witnessed (BJ 98, cf. ZK 48, Pas 12), 
The miracles of Moses are, again, underlying the same laws as those of 
Abraham: they are manifestations of the power of faith: 


When Katim went out of himself, his hand was dark, 
and his stick was a rope (ZA 236), 


The stroke of Moses and his stick have become, with Iqbal (who 
remains again faithful to the classical tradition) symbols of every 
kind of creative work, and at the same time are proofs of the fact 
that without power miracles and works of fgith are impossible: de- 
prived of his stick, Moses would neither have been able to frighten 
the magicians nor to split the sea (BJ 102). Everybody is in necd of 
this “stick”: the psychologist for entering into the unfathomable 
depths of the self (BJ 221), and the simple faithful for passing safely 
and unhust through the dangers of the present age (BJ 88). 

It is, however, not enough to split the ocean; without the following 
Divine Epiphany in the burning bush it would be meaningless, 






*) ZK 134. 161, 146. 
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© Learn a lesson from Kalim: the learned man of Europe 
Has cut the liver of the sea, but not reached the Sinai! (ZA II 26). 
‘The burning bush and the earthquake which followed the Divine 
revelation—‘when Sinai started dancing”, as the mystics have put it— 
is a favorite topic in mystical poetry. Iqbal too has used it in different 
contexts as the appropriate symbol for the mazar, the longed-for vision 


of the 
Though the talks of Moses and Sinai, 
He has not the fire of that revelation in the mirror of his 


(PM 211). 
—the pulpiteers and bookish religious men live only on second-hand 
informations, and never experience the wonder of Moses and his per- 
sonal intercourse with the Lord; nobody burns at present in this 
Divine fire (J 614). Moses is, especially in the mystical tradition, the 
man who asked God to unveil His face before him (Sure 7/139), 
but got the answer “You will not behold Me!”"—yet 


Ik grows not old, the tale of Sinai, 
And every heart yet whispers Moses’ prayer (Lile 59) 
—the human heatt is always craving for the disect vision of the 
Divine Beauty and Power, from which experience it may return, like 
Moses, as an interpreter of the Divine commands and lead a whole 
people to new horizons, 
But Iqbal goes even further. Combining the story of Moses with 
his own philosophy of Ego, he asks 
How long will you beg for light like Moses on Mount Sinai? 
Let a flame like that of the burning bush leap out from the self! 
He holds that a person whose whole being has been transformed 
through this Sinai-experience, becomes in his turn a “flame of Sinai”, 
an ardent witness of God. However 


This mountain and bank are void of Moses 
Otherwise thou art a flame of Sinai, and 1 am a flame of Sinai 
(BJ 164) 
‘The title of the collection of quatrains in the Payim-i Mashriq 
“Tulip of Sinai” is, with Iqbal’s beloved symbol of the tulip, an al- 
lusion to the burning heart of the poet who attests, in poetical hyper- 
bolism but with some inner authority 
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My pen became a twig of the burning bush (AK 182). 

Jn the moment of revelation the Seer not only experiences the over: 
whelming presence of Reality but hears also from inmidst of the fire 
the consolating word : 


1 tabhe, do not fear (B) 61, Sie 2071). 


The way of longing is endless, sts darkness being lit only by suc- 
cessive flashes of reality: 


moment new Sinais, new lightnings of revelation— 
Mayol gant thatthe pth of nealgy muy ever been eal 
(2K 126). 

It must, in spite of this high evaluation of Moses’ experience, not 
be overlooked that the illumination of the Bush was not the last pos 
sible stage in the experience of Reality. Iqbal has often used the symbot 
simply in the sense of “vision, experience”. But in his Lectures he 
points out—and is perfectly in harmony with the mystic tradition 
since the times of al-Hallij—that Moses swooned down already in 
the moment of an illumination through an outward medium, whereas 
Muhammad, as proved in Stra 53/17 “His eye turned not aside, nor 
did it wander", saw “the very substance of Reality with a smile”. The 
Prophet of Islam alone, he holds, was capable of standing eye-to-eye 
with the Ultimate Ego (1 118). 

Moses is, in several passages of the Quiia, depicted as the ad- 
versary of Phatso whose wisdom consists of nothing but narrow 
nationalist ideas which are opposed to the world-wide prophetic mes- 
sage (Pas 16), This story—the strife between the supranational and 
world-embracing mesage of the prophets and the earth-tooted primni- 
tive (Iqbal says: polytheistic) religion whidh is manifested (in the 
poct’s view) in our century by nationalism and imperialism—this 
story is in every age renewed (ZK 24). Pharao becomes, in the Jari 
rime, the narrow-minded ruler of this world; in a very ingenious 
manner he is confronted with Lord Kitchener of Omdurman in the 
VenusSphete of the said book, Iqbal might have been inspired for 
this comparison by the chronogram which was written in India at 
Lord Kitchener's death in 1916: Fir‘aun gharqi babr— “Pharao 
drowned ia the sea.” Both are called hack by the recitation of the 
Siira Tasha (which deals with Moses’ story) from the depths of the 


——s 
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‘ocean in which they both have found their graves—Pharao has failed 
to recognize the prophetic light which was offered to him, Kitchener 
has turned deaf ears to the appeal of the religious forces manifested 
in the movement of the Mabdi of Omdurman. The personifications 
of nationalist and imperialist tendencies in old and new times which 
were unwilling to accept the Divine revelation, have suffered the 
same lot by the stroke of Moses, being drowned in a merciless sea, **) 

‘The typical miracle, however, by which Pharao is overcome and 
which has become in Persian poctry since early times a symbol of 
prophetic power, is the White hand (Exodus 4/6, Quien Sira 20). 
It is the diagram for every creative work, not only for that of the 
prophet but also the artist, and Iqbal states the deplorable fact that 
artists now are lacking the White hand, are without real creative fer- 
your (J 1167), **) The whiteness and brilliance of this hand is com- 
parable only to that of the sun (Pas 9), and everyone who experiences 
the contact with God, can gain this White hand, can become even more 
Jucid than Moses (AK 1538). But the poet complains that nowadays 
those from whom miracles of faith are expected keep their White hand 
secret in their bosom, of they have on empty sleeves, with ao White 
hand in them (Pas 42, ZA Il 58). 

Exactly as in the symbol of Abraham it was Divine love which 
enables the prophet to turn flames into a garden, love is also the 
transforming power in the case of Moses: 9) 


In the way of love, N. son of N. means nothing 

Love gives the White hand to the black man. to 206, <f, J 276), 
that will say that in the religion of Islam which is always intended 
as the Way of Love in Iqbal’s poetry, no pedigree or genealogy is of 
importance: the transforming power of Divine love can be seen as 
well in non-Arabs of unknown origin. We may take this verse—if 
wwe do not confine us to the word:play Black and White—as reference 
to the slogan Jaunched by the Kharijites in early Islam that the most 
pious of the community should be the ‘mim “and even if he be s 
black slave", 


88) Cf. J 168 where Love is called the cause for Pharao's and Nimrud's death, 
because none of them was killed by war Cf Sire 21/68 

%) BY 40: J 875: ZK 117 

©) The Shepheard Story in Mathnawi TI, 1720ff ix alluded to in BJ 125, 
2K 14. 


EE 
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‘The seductor of the Israilians after Pharao’s death is called Samiti 
(Sure 20/87), probably “the Samaritan", *#) and he has in poetry 
often been confronted with Moses as symbol either of outward 
and wealth, or of loveless magical gcicace (J 39f.), the prophet be 
again, the symbol of Divine power which conquers the world with a 
single glance (J 251 f.). 

In the threefold aspect of Moses, one scene which has been allegor- 
ized $0 often in Islamic tradition, is nearly missing: it is the meeting 
of Moses and his spiritual guide Khizr, the mysterious leader towards 
the dark valley of the fountain of life and the meeting-place of the 
two seas, Maulind Riimi has been symbolized in Iqbal's great poem 
as Khizré Rab, and in the Asrir, the poet has called 


Desire: the Khizr to the Moses of perception (AK 277) 
putting Moses here in a lower stage than in his other poems, 92) 

‘The figures of Adam, Abraham and Moses are used, in Igbal’s 
poetry, with more or less important variations, as models of life and 
behaviour for every faithful Muslim, But the figure of Jesus Christ 
is handled quite differently in his work, and the picture of Christia- 
nity is dark and full of bitter criticism, 

There is no doubt that Iqbal shared with every Muslim the vene: 
ration of Jesus as the last of the prophets before Muhammad, and— 
no doubt in connection with the Qadiani problem—he asked Sulay- 
man Nadwi: 

Was there anyone of the great scholars ia Islam who has denied the 


life and the descent of Christ the son of Mary? And if they are sure 
of his life, have they denied his descent? (M 1 196), 


But the person of Christ takes no important place in his religious 
symbolism, Whosoever has read Oriental poctry knows how widely 
spread the symbol of the life-giving breath of Christ is. In Iqbal it 
is scarcely mentioned, and in a typical strain, turned against the 
Europeans: 

It is not astonishing that you have the miraculous power of Christ; 


1) M. Hamidullah, in his Traduction intégrale de Corax, brings in his note 10 
Siira 20/85 (87) the Simiri in connection with Indian groups, not with the Samaritans, 

2) Abou Ssiehip and the role of Khide cf. Matbnav Commentary, wl. J, 
p 2, 
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Although Iqbal says in the Bang-? Dard that 


the pulse of the sick must be in the hand of Jesus (219), 


he had not such a relation to him as he had to Abraham or Moses, 
the powerful prophets, Jesus being regarded, since the times of early 
Sufism, as a model of that ascetism and renunciation of which Iqbal 
wanted to rid his people. Iqbal saw in the religion which had devel 
oped around his name only 


4 fecble translation of ancient paganism in the language of Semitic 
theology (SR 27). 
No sooner he had returned from Europe than he noted down his 
reeesions on Christianity and Western thought, He acknowledged 
5 the greatest man Jewish race had produced: 


‘The Jewish race has produced only two great men: Christ and Spinoza, 

“The fotze wat God incarnated in the Son, the lise ta the Universe 

Spinoza was only 4 completion of the greatest teacher of his race 
(SR 28), 


‘We may add here that Iqbal had no special sympathy for the Jews, 
and was outspokenly anti-Zionist as is clear from his correspondence 
with Miss Fargharson about the Palestine-problem, but he admired 
the Jewish nation as model of a community with a centre and a firm 
ideology which has kept it alive through centuries. 

‘The “ethical idealism’ in the teachings of Christ as well as of Bud- 
dha was, for Iqbal, admirable but not acceptable as a principle of 
national morality; he agrees with both of them in their perception of 
the nature of love which is more than elixir— 





but it is too much to expect of man to love his enemies (SR 45). 


‘The side he admired most in Christ was his art to explain the deep- 
est truths of life in form of homely parables, and he thought that 


Shakespeare, Maulind Rami, and Jesus Christ are probably the only 
illustrations of this rare type of genius (SR 57). 


In his own system of thought, Iqbal has often stressed the im- 
portance of suffering for the development of Self, and he states that 
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‘ ignore the mona vale of sutfering. The error 
tlic of Coty wo thse their 


i 
i 
: 
I 
£ 
: 


order to the beautiful but one-si 
‘The Grech drests of life was the best, as Goethe says, 
was 


EERE 


‘This was Iqbal’s ides on Christian religion at least in his period 
of formation, and he did not doubt that 
thammad, Buddha and Christ are the great embodiments of the 
Mer ol epetiy ger lai the only foretn the world shies i il 
working in the direction of equality (SR 60). 

Christianity seemed to be for him the longer the more & religion of 
monkery and asctism, which has aothing to supply for the growth of 
personality: 

The moxt advisable thing in our religion is struggle and power, 
‘The mane advisable thing in Ue eligion of ane terete the 
mountain (ie. the life of hermits) (BJ 186). 

The situation of the Church has deteriorated due to the fact that 
it was erected on the fundament of monkery, and that there is no 
sovercignty in its poverty (it is the favorite word:play of the poct who 
contrasts the fagr, poverty of Islam which leads to the realization of 
sovereignty, with that ascetic poverty which has no practical result 
and is, therefore, wrong—BJ 160), since the Church is interested 
only in telling the beads of the rosary of Petrus (ZA GR 217), It is 
possible that Nietasche’s criticism of the customary form of Christian: 
ity has influenced Iqbal’s verdict to some extent, The separation of 
Church and State, of better: of religious and worldly affairs—found 
by Muslim thinkers in Christ's order; “Give into God what is God's 
and unto Cacsar what is Caesar's”—scems to him to entail the greatest 
dangers for Christianity (BJ 160), since both sides of life ate related 
to each other as inseparably as body and soul. He confronts with this 
continuous tension in the Christian world the uniformity of Islam 
which is concerned with the regulation of both mundane and other- 
worldly affairs— 


1t is the same reality which appears as Church looked at from one 


point of view and State from another—nay, it is a single unanalysable 
reality (L154), 
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The essential unity of Islam in every sphere of life is, for him, its 
greatest advantage in comparison with the dualistic Christianity. That 
he has misi here the basic doctrine of Christianity which was 
far away from admitting a duality of soul and body, must be taken 
for granted, and he could not be aware of the attempts of modern 
SRE MI Tiay cams Percecteey eters Aaa igen 
‘Iqbal saw that this religion, though originally a religion of suffer 
ing, had been spoiled by its connection with ‘Westem clviliation, He 
once told his son, that Islam and Christianity are essentially the same; 
the difference consisting in the way how Christianity is professed by 
the peoples of Europe. In the Jatidndme, he appeals to the spirit of 
Tolstoy who, for him as for many other Oricatal thinkers, was the 
exponent of an unpoliluted Christian view of life and had been 
quoted in the same rile as critic of European life in Payam-? Mavbriq. 
In a hellish scene, inspired by Dante's Divina Commedia, the Rus- 
sian poet beholds in his vision a man, half buried in ice: Judas 
Ischariot, whilst Europe, a young and attractive lady, “in hee eyes the 
spell of Simiri”, walks on the banks of the ice-stream and scolds him 
who has been traiterous to the Son of Mary, the light of creation, But 
the suffering Judas is made answer that Europe has sold and is still 
selling not only one prophet but whole nations, that she is devoid of 
Christ's healing breath but involved in murder and treason, and 
what we have done unto his humanity, thou doest every day 
wuato his spirit. 
This scene may be understood as quintessence of hundreds of verses 
which Iqbal has written against the loveless Christian West, where 
the lore of Christ seemed to have fallen into oblivion. And what he 
witnessed in Bethlehem on his visit was like a confirmation of his 
criticism: 


Twas very much affected by (the holy places), particularly by the 
bithplac of Chis, 5 coor 
T discovered, however, that the altar of the Church of Bethlehem was 
divided into three parts which were allotted to the Armenian, Greek 
and Catholic Churches respectively. These sects continuously fight 
among themselves, sometimes indulging in bloodshed and defiling 
‘one another's altars and—coatrary to the state of affairs in India 
it is two Muslim policemen who have to keep the peace among them. 
(SS 170). 
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In contrast to many Muslim students who ate ardent admirers of 
Lather who “freed the German nation front te. fetes if) he 
Church", Iqbal was a critic of the Protestant movement and has ex- 
pressed this negative view in his poetry (cf. BJ 134) and in his Lec: 
tures: : 


eyes in the Great European War... (L 163). 

Quoting Naumann’s ‘Briefe ber Religion’, Iqbal stresses the dif- 
ficulty of forming a state, or creating social relations on the founda- 
tions of pure Christian doctrine: 

By setting up arf ideal of other-worldliness it no doubt succeeded in 


spiritualizing life, but its individualism could see no spiritual value 
in the complexity of human social relations. 


And contrasting the spiritual Christian ideal with the practical 
Islamic thought he avers in the beginning of his Lectures (9 f.) that 


the great point in Christiznity is the search for an independent cons 
tent for spiritual life which, according to the insight of its founder, 
could be elevated, sot by the forces of a world extemal to the soul 
of man, but by the revelation of a new world within his soul. Islam 
fully agrees with this insight that the illumination of the new world 
thus revealed is not something foreign to the world of matter but 
ermeates it through and through. 

ws the affirmation of spirit sought by Christianity would come not 
by the renunciation of external forces whch are alreny petted by 
the illumination of the spieit, but by a proper adjustment of man's 
relation to these forces in view of the light received from the world 
within... 


This is his criticism of Christianity: too much spirituality and other- 
wordliness in its essential doctrine, too little realization of the ideals 
of allembracing love and mercy which its founder preached, and an 
intolerable tension between spirit and matter, which is manifested 
on the socio-political field in the separation of State and Chusch, 
Iqbal has introduced into the group of Prophets which are of im- 
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portance in his poctico-philosophical system, two extra-Qurnic Mes- 
‘sengers: in the scene of the Javidname where he has invented the so- 
called fawastn of the Prophets, the reader meets not only with Christ 
and Muhammad, but also with Gotama Buddha and Zarathustra, 5) 
‘The poct was familiar with their teachings since long; it has been al- 
ready mentioned that he compared the Buddha to Christ in connection 
with the ideal of love and equality. 

It is, however, amazing to meet the Buddha in changed form in the 
Javidname (v. 383 ff.). As each prophet is confronted in these scenes 
with his adversaries or powers opposed to him, Buddha's words are 
followed by the song of a dancing girl, and one may find here a re- 
minixcence of the Therigata, the Songs of the Nuns in which convert- 
ed ladies have expressed the happiness of being rescued from unrest 
and trouble, from delusions and temptations as they had suffered in 
their former lives, and of having attained the sweet calmness of peace. 
Both the poems—that of the Buddha and that of the dancing gitl— 
are taken from the Zubir-i ‘Ajam (I 52, 1 38). They express the 
eternal change in the world of outward appearances behind which is 
no reality, and admit, quite in accordance with the Buddhist teaching, 
that philosophy and religion are of no use for attaining the highest 
goal (albeit Iqbal, of course, does aot see this goal in the untouched 
quictude of an impersonal Nirvana). The only thing which matters 
is the decd which causes again its fruit in never ending, inevitable 
succession—as the Buddha says in the Angutta Nikiya: 


But II teach the deed, the doing, the will-power, 
of, in the same classic: 


As sure as a dic which is thrown into the air will stand firmly again, 
as sure beings find a new existence according to their deeds. 


But it is not as much the work as such but the mere will and striv- 
ing the importance of which is underlined in the teachings of the 
Buddha, Iqbal has alluded to the mechanical Indian karma-doctrine 
which is preached by Buddhism once mote in the same book in the 


98) Modern commentators of the Quin have not hesitated to accept extta- 
QuPtnie prophets even if they do not belong to the People of the Book, £4, Tan: 
wi Jauhari, a-fawdhir Il, 43, mentions the Buddha and Confucius; “Abdulgidir 
abMughtibi, sefsir juz? tshéraka 99, Zoroaster (Baljon, oc. p. 74 pote 5); ef, the 
above-mentioned. translation of M. Hamédutlah. 
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verses of Bhartrihari ia which he again shifts the accent on human 
ity for future development, however not in a mechanical 
‘sense but as a free choice. That the poet, though no stranger to Bud- 
dhistic philosophy, has put the concept of Self in the mouth of the 
Buddha is incorrect, since Buddhism denies the reality of a self in 
our—Western—sense, the ever changing dharmas not constituting a 
real self. But the poet's allusion to the all-embracing sympathy and 
mercy whicl Buddha teaches is again perfectly to the point. 
Whereas the person of Buddha in the Javidnime suffers from a 
certain lack of colour, the second prophet whom Iqbal introduces ix 
all the more full of life. One may guess that in his outspoken sym- 
pathy with Zarathustea a slight reminiscence of Nictesche's superman 
Zarathustra is traceable. in any case, the influence of Zoroastrian ideas 
‘and symbols on the imagery of classical Persian poetry (albeit some~ 
times in strange disguise) cannot be underrated. 4) 
Iqbal had studied Zarathustrian religion rather intensely, and has 
characterized the Persian prophet in the first paragraph of his thesis: 


The problem before him was to reconcile the existence of evil with 
the cternal goodness of God... He seenis to have perceived what the 
mystic shoemaker of Getmany perceived long. after hiss, that the diver- 
sity of nature could not be explained without postulating a principle 
‘of negativity of self-differentiation an the very nature of God ; 

(MP 7), 


In the jaw-dsin of the Jaridnime the great Franian is represented as 
an embodiment of the prophetic spirit in its purest form, He is con: 
fronted with Ahriman who tries to withdraw him from his prophetic 
mission, and displays thus a typical feature in the history of religions: 
the critical moment in the life of the Prophets, or founders of eli- 
gions, when they are tempted to refrain fromgpreaching their doctrin= 
and to yield to the temptations of a more comfortable life; is suffices to 
mention the discussion of Buddha and Mara, ot the apparition of 
Satan to Christ. The temptation of Zarathustra is probably given on 
the authority of the Vendidad, if Iqbal has not simply invented it for 
preaching purposes. Anyhow, it fits exactly into the life-scheme of 
prophetic personalities. In the scene, Ahriman complains of Zarathu- 
stra’s activity, compares him to Moses whose White hand annihilates 





MY Cf, the examples in M. Motin, Meteparma 
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the power of Satan, and advices him to retreat into seclusion and to 
perform the miracles of saints: 
for sainthood is higher than prophethood. 

‘Here Iqbal touches a problem which has been discussed in the theo- 
logical schools of Islam for centuries, and though orthodoxy has al- 
ways defended the superiority of the prophet over the saint, in mystic 
environment the superiority of the saint has been, in certain cases, 
acknowledged. But even leading mystics, like Ibn “Arabi, have as- 
serted the superiority of the prophets, %) 

Saintship, i.e, mystical realisation of oneness with God, is the inward 
aspect of prophecy, and therefore every prophet is a saint, though 
every saint is not s prophet (MC 27). 

In his article about the Qadiinis, Iqbal has referred to Ibn ‘Acabi's 

doctrine which had been transformed into the idea 


that it is possible for a Muslim saint to attain in bis spiritual evo: 
lution to the kind of experience characteristic of the prophetic con- 
sciousness. 


He seems to bear in mind the doctrine of certain mystics that man, 
in the course of his spititual development, realizes in himself the 
stages of the different prophets, until he reaches at last union with 
the fagiqa Mubammadiys, And he continues: 


there may be more than one saint, living in the same age or 
country, who may attain to prophetic consciousness, The point to be 
seized is that while it is psychologically possible for a saint to attain 
to prophetic experience, his experience will have no socio-political 
significance making him the centre of & new organization and entitling 
him to declare this organization to be the criterion of the faith or 
disbelief of the followers of Muhammad (SS 122 .). 


Here is the focal point of Iqbal’s concept of prophethood and saint- 
ship, or mysticism: For Zarathustra, the ideal of a lofty mysticism 
which cares only for man’s own salvation is outweighted by the ideal 
of the Prophet who comes out of the comer of intimate dialogue with 





‘About the selation of Saint and Prophet cf. the somarks of Massignoa, Ls 
Pattion d'al-Halla}, p. 739; Sarvdj, hitaballane®, p 4221, van der Leeuw, Phino- 
menologie, p. 262, 768; cf. J. van Ess, Die Gedamkewwell dex Harit al-Mubisibi, 
p. 226; fadith al-pibta according to which martyrs and prophets will envy the saints 
in the world to come because they are 90 close to God, 


Nuaten, Suppl. VI 18 
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unveils himself to the eye of history .. 
A prophet may be defined as a type of mystic consciousness in which 
unitary experience tends to overflow its boundaries and secks opport: 
unity of redieting or efashioning the forces of eolleive Me. ta 
hi 


life sinks into his own infinite 
oly to spring up again, with fresh vigour to destroy 
and to disclose the new directions of life (L124, 123). 90) 


In a wordplay of Ahaloat, seclusion, antl jalrat, manifestation, 


Zarathustra explains this very sectet of prophethood in poetical form 
to his adversary— 


ty the finite centre 


ove, in seclusion, is like Moses to whom God spoke, 
48 s00n a8 it reaches manifestation, it becomes « king (J 425). 


%) For the problem cf. F. Heiler, Weluubhely und Welirichheby axpercbritilicher 
Myrtiter, EHK 1939, the satme, Das Gebet, p. 270, 391; The confrontation of 
vite cootemplative and vita activa exists in Christian mysticism since Augustia. (cf. 
De ininitate, 1-20, Serm, 104A). About the Saint ef, 1. H. Quddost, “Abdillgnda dy 
Gangébi, Karachi 1962 
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© The Prophet of Old Tran becomes, thus, the real representative of 
the prophetic spirit, advocating the necessity of public work, and 
gauging the scattered human beings into a living community, leading 
their caravan towards their spiritual goal (R-103)—as Iba Khaldun 
had described the Prophets as such who are 


pars cde gels age ce per 
ieee ees ee ate then 
accept their guidance, a from the Fire, an 

tien Wee eepet nner rye = 


But this way of salvation is, in Igbalian sense, given only where 
ove and power, the manifestations of Divine Beauty and Divine Ma: 
jesty are united (ZA 264); as long as prophecy is without power and 
does not teach the strengthening of men, it is opium for the people— 


‘That prophecy is for the Muslims a leaf of fuihish, 
In which there is no message of power and strength (ZK. 53). 
Therefore his predilection for Adam, the first free man, for Abra: 
ham, the destroyer of idols, for Moss, the lord of the miraculous 
stroke,—and for Zarathustra, the founder of a new antiomystic com: 
munity in Persia, Each of these traditional prophets—conceived as 
Perfect Man—is a model for the muslim who should “realize in hien- 
self the essence of the nature of Moses and Abraham" (M 1 13). 


+» AND IN THE Last Day... 


A characteristic feature of the Que*inic revelation is the importance 
given to the Day of Judgment. Pethaps Islam stresses in its begin- 
ings more than any other religion the coming of the Doomsday 
which is painted, with its different names, in the most vivid colours 
in the carly Siras of the Qur'in, and the concept of the Lord of Power 
and Justice is inseparably connected with the idea of the Judgment 
in which every sin and every good deed will find its recompense. 
Heaven and Hell are described in burning words, and it is well- 
known that medieval polemics has given its verdict against Islam i.a. 
because of the too sensualistic idea of Paradise with its houris—but 
has not the highest bliss of union been symbolized in terms of love- 
union by pure mystics like Plotin or the thinkers of the Upanishads? 


9) Macdonald, Religious Atvitude, p. 43. 


———————— 
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‘Yet it cannot be denied that later piety has never ceased in adding 
new details about life in Paradise and Hell, taking them in a very 


sense. 
“The piety of early Islamic ascetics emerges from the horror of the 


“And we will appoint balances for the day of Resurrection’, affirms 
the so-called Wajlya of Aba Hanifa. %) The same can be applied to 
the intercession of the Prophet Muhammad and other important 
eschatological matters. 

But the more these ideas developed and grew more massive, the 
more mystics and philosophers tried to spiritualize them— 


The philosophers deny the resurrection of the bodies and that paradise 
pry fre gpg meer) 
construct in onder to understand the spiritual punishment and retribu- 
tion, 100) 


Sceptics like Ma‘arri (4. 1037) might even deny the whole idea 
of resurrection and hold paradise up to derision. 101) 
Mystics, in their turn, have not as much dwelled upon corporeal 


%) About this exely Islamic ancetien cf. exp HM. Ritter, Mase abfrel, Islam 
21/1998; Tor Andrae, 1 myrtesirddgdrdes, Uppsala, 1947; German translation: I: 
Janiiche Myitiber, by WM. Kans, Stuttgart, 1960. 

%) AJ. Wensinck, The Malin Grevd, p. 21. 

100) Eklund, Life bermcen Death and Rerarrection, Uppsala, 194, ps 148) 
Islamic cichatology has interested alveady G, Sale dh his Preliminary Discourse 
(17M); ef, the books of M. Wolff, Mehemmedantiche Excbwiologie, Leipaig, 1872, 













0 account of 
im Ivlam, Diss. Basel, 1901; also M, 
Horten, Die religitne Vorstellangiwelt des Volker im Islam (1917); alGharalli, 
sad-durva a-fabhira, Geeenan tracslation: Die hosthare Berle im Wissen der Jenseits 
by Mo Brugsch, Hannover, 1924, Almmast every. Islamic 
collections of traditions, and commentaries of whe Qur"An deal with the exchato- 
logical problems 

WL) CE, his Jacdevipdr (Philosophische Gedichte des ABIL SAMPal-Ma‘arsi, by 
A. von Kremer, ZDMG 29:51, $8); rislat ulghafrde, R.A. Nicholson in JRAS, 
1900, 1902 
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and the horrors of Doomsday as upon the possibility of 

God, the Beloved, in the other world and have reached a 
in which death was considered beautiful since it brings the 
iriend to his Friend. From the time of Ribi‘a (d. 801) onward, death 
ceased to be considered the enemy of man, in these mystic circles, and 
among them an intense longing for death developed as is proved by 
the most touching specimens of Islamic lyrics, 10®) Ghazzili has later 
‘on, in the last book of his 1by@—which may be called the goal and 


bt 


if 


they die, they awake”, considered death as the awakening to a higher 
stage of life—thus Iba ‘Arabi, thus also sometimes Rimi; 


«Until unexspectedly comes the morning of death and saves him 
from darkness ‘ata 1 3654). - 

Maulind Rimi has expressed the meaning of death and resurrection 
in different symbols, and Iqbal is very close to same of his ideas which 
he, however, elaborated somewhat more. 

Death, says Rimi, is exactly corresponding to life: just as people 
go to the market partly happy, partly sad, so they enter the market 
of death for good or bad bargain (Math. IIT $512); for death is bam- 
rang, of the same colour with man: it is the mirror where the Turk 
sees his own beautiful white face whereas the Hindu beholds his 
black countenance (ibd, 3459). And even more: death is the fruit of 
sean as Rickert and later on Rilke have expressed it in German 





alcanliya, 1 300 (Yabyd b Musidh); ef, ABO Nusuim, 
re at aulipa, X 9, ab-Makl, git alguléb, M31. to Niffar’s mawigif No. 48/6 
death is compated 10 # wedding. on expression which has remained common in 
Islam where the anniveriary of a Saint's death is called Surs, wedding: one may 
compare also the famous ghazal of al-Halldj (Diwan, ed. L. Massignon); No. X 
aqtnlant ya thiqait, "O, killed me, 0 my friends” which hax been inserted by Maulind 











Raimi into his Mathnawi, later Persian, Turkish, and Iodisn mystical poetry often 
compares the gibbet of Hallij to the ouptial bed A very fine description of the 
death of a lover is given ia Tadhbirat abvenlind® 1 V81, ic the death of Shibli 
(id. 945) 

100) CF. Ghazzili, 1bp3, last chapter (IV, ch, 10) about death, and the significant 
story of Abraham and the angel of death: Abrahum asked the angel: Have you 
ever seen that the Beloved kills his lover? Whereupon God revealed to him: Have 
you ever seen a lover who would refrain of coming ia the presence of his Beloved? 
‘And Abraham said to the angel: Now take my soul away!—a story which reflects 
the different attitudes of the faithful towards the problem of death (IV 253) 


| 
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poetry; 101) death is the most personal act which man bears in hie 
self from the very beginning of his life, and which he ripens and forms 
according to his faculties; an idea which has been elaborated in 
Europe excellently by Swedenborg, who considered Judgment the un= 
and according to which it will develop continuously in eternity. ¢8), 

‘This highly personal conception of death is combined in Mauling 
Rimi’s work with the tradition so dear to mystics; méti gabla an 
samith, die before ye die: the first death, the dying from this world as 
it was taught and practised by the mystics of all times, involves a 
spiritual resurrection which changes heaven and earth an the conscious 
ness of those who have experienced it; and only those who have real- 
ized this personal interior resurrection when still in the body, will be 
secure at the Day of Judgment, 196) 

Iqbal was very well aware of the importance of creation and resur- 
rection in Islamic thought: but it is significant of his way of thinking 
that references to the beginning of the universe are very scant, much 
less than to the innumerable possibilities which, according to the poet, 
are still open to the human personality, and to the Universe. 

He concentrates his ideas on the problem of life, and more than this, 
‘of eternal life, Thus death becomes for him, just as it had been for 
many Sufis of old, a moment of bliss, not of horror. In his Elegies 
he has expressed his feelings at the death of beloved persons very 
eloquently, and has, from his student's days onward, always found the 
consolation that the moment of passing away marks the beginning of 
a real eternal life. 


What is the sign of the faithful man? 
‘When death comes, he has a smile on his lips (AH 163). 


So he had written shortly before his death, approximately at the 
same time when he wrote to his friend Dr. Abdullah Chughtay: 


Inshi °Allih when death comes it will find me seniling (M 1 340). 


WH) F. Rickert, Kiadertocentioder 
fis ist der Font des Lebens Kern, als wie die Frucht der Kern der BiGve; 
Er wat vom Aofoog din verhilit und ist non aus dem 


Floe getreten, 
unit R. M. Rilke ia the 4 part of the Stemdenbov’ as well asin “Malte Lanrids Brigae’, 
108) E. Hema, Swvdenborg, p. 427 o 


108) CEM. Plessner, Dar Verbilenis der Zeit sem Tede, Eeanos-Jahrbuch XX, 
1954 
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© The angel of death is hidden only from the eye of the unbeliever; 
as to the Muslim, he sees and expects him willingly (BJ 220). 

Not the so-called material death is to be feared but the spiritual death, 
i.e, to die in the fetters of money, family, and other worldly things 
(J 55), and to loose the state of a free man, to become a slave of 
thousands of “idols” besides God (cf. ZA the description of the 
slaves in the bundaginime), 1°T) 

Death means; life without honour (BJ 60) 
and he admonishes those who are spiritually dead: 
‘The angel of death has touched I 
‘He has carried away your peel eal o (ZK 63). 


For the faithful in Iqbal’s sense death is nothing but a door 
opening towards new possibilities, and is even something in which 
man surpasses God: only man can suffer death and gain this most 
precious experience: 

Although we are birds without wing and Feather, 
We are more than God in the know! ‘of Death (J 317). 108) 

Why should the faithful be grieved— 

What sorrow if one world the lew I sce: 
An hundred worlds within my brain repose (Lille 112), 

Nay, death 


if present action has sufficiently tortified the ego against the shock 
that pic dissolution brings, is only a kind of passage to what the 
Quelin describes as hursakh (L119), 

‘The concept of barzubh (Sra 25/55; 55/19) which has been de- 
scribed by Muslim theologians and mystics partly as a temporary partly 
(starting from Hakim Tirmidhi, d, 898) as a spatial waiting period 
‘of room between death and resurrection, and which later on devel: 
oped into a kind of purgatory 19)—this concept has interested Iqbal 
during his whole life, and already in the Introduction of the Asrar-i 
Kbadi which he sent to Prof, Nicholson, he writes that 





wr) ZA, p, 230 

108) This sounds blasphemous; but one may cimmpare the popular riddle from 
Erzeeum: Herkes g6rir—Allah gormez, “Everybody secs i, only God does not see 
it" (ie. the dream) L, S, Akalin, Ersvram Bilmecster, 

10) Cf. Eklund, oc. p. 80 ff 
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dex te ay ait of eto, a 
nly thine Egon will sorvive this state of elation who have taken 
Se ete pom Me Gat KV. 
“This barzabb, he adds in the Notes, 
some individuals will last until the Day“of Resurrec- 
tas fey ef tno oman a 
that state is omaintined (Tate. XV), 
Eventually he takes up this idea in one of his last verses: 


In every death the claim for resurrection is concealed, 
Dut to and up i ooly the work of the fren man, (AH. 2346), 


Yet, in a letter of 1934 he confesses that 


have understood the words death, Lureubh, resurrection etc. a8 
Manvel as stone oy, canst ba sndiamsd ert by the 
honoured mystics who have written according to. their rico 
(MT 244). 

The popular vocabulary of death and resurrection is used by Iqbal 
(as by many other mystics, f.i. Yunus Emre and his followers in Tur- 
key) more of less with an ironical comment. From his highly individ- 
ualistic point of view he interpretes even the two angels who ask 
the death his deed, and whose awful presence has been a favorite topic 
in tradition, more or less as states of our mind (ZA GR v, 234). 
Similarly he mocks at the idea of the balance which may be fitting 
neither for God nor for Man at the Doomsday (AH 175), and is of 
the opinion that man should rather put his own deeds before himself 
as a balance, and thus excite a premordial resurrection for himself 
(AH 102), In the same strain of thought the poet—like many of the 
Turkish Bektashi poets and innumerable mystics before him— 110) 
fears that 


‘When the book of my deeds is brought on the Day of Reckoni 
Thou wilt be as whatned-—then make me ashamed! (BJ 9). 
The «rif, the wall between Heaven and Hell (Sita 7/44), inter- 
preted by Ghazzili as a kind of limbo, is the place 
of the men of reason— 
just as Plato was palpitating between absence and Presence (B) 122) 


8) CE S.N. Exgin, Bektati jiirleri. 





—— 
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Le. of those who have tried to approach to the Divine Presence by 
sheer intellect, without being enraptured by love which breaks all bar- 
tiers. The whole idea of Resurrection is changed completely in Iqbal’s 
philosophical and poetical work, and he found his ideas supported by 
modern ilosophy. 

In his Study Notes (SS 1364, 90 date) he holds, basing on a 
book “The Emergence of Life’ that the Quranic view, taking resur- 
rection as a universal property of living organisms contrasted to the 
Christian view which had based its belief in resurrection on the sup- 
posed fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ 





is git in tune with moda scifi sale tha he ame time 
tune which brought the monads together the first time and caused 
his creation may once more summon together after death the same 
monads and cause the second creation of man (cf, Quen 29/19). 


But Iqbal underlines that this may not be taken in the sense of 
Eternal Return 141) (which would be its logical consequence, for, the 
possibility of summoning together the monads once more in the same 
way, involves that the same constellation can recur more than twice 
and that would inevitably lead to an Eternal Recurrence) but he will 
understand it “as a forward movement’, Here Iqbal is close to the 
lassical Qur*inic thesis that the proof for the bodily resurrection is 
the first creation ex nihilo after which a second creation from the 
already existent material is much easier; 112) a view with which bis 
concept of the free and infinite possibilities in God seems scarcely to 
be compatible. 

‘The traditional picture of Resurrection as man’s being called in the 
Presence of the Most Supreme Judge is maintained in the last part of 
the poem sarkbir-’ fifrat, ‘Conquest of Nature’, where Adam brings 
his achievements before his Creator and Lord (PM 100). 

But in most cases Iqbal applies the word resurrection—and connects 
with it the name of the Angel Istifil—to a psychological experience 
the transmutation of man by love and by the immediate communion 
with God. R. A. Nicholson has, ia his commentary to Riimi's Math- 








11) CE, M, Eliade, Der Myrhay der ewigen Wiederbebr 
188) CE, E Lehmann-J. Pedersen Der Beweis fir die Avferitebang im Koran, 
Islam, 1914. 
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taken over from his spiritual guide: 
‘The Divine word, of which the prophets and saints are the mediators, 
is the origin of all created things and infinitely more in its 
effects than the blast of the trumpet that will be blown by Tsrafil at 
Resurrection. The latter will only being bodies to ‘life, but the 
voice of the Perfect Man can revive the of the spiritually 
dead. 1131) 


Iqbal has used, in emphasizing this spiritual resurrection, some- 
times the word gum which was wellknown to the mystics of India 


taken probably from a story of Christ's quickening the dead, and then 
applied to the life-giving word and deeds of the Perfect Man, 14) 
From the Asrdrd Khéd? onwards he has expressed the conviction that 
the Perfect Man with his message of lave and life 


raises the dead spieits in their bodily tomb, like pines in the world 
{AK 925), 


and he calls himself, comparing his work with that of Hallaj 
(J 1133) 


& lover: loud shouting is my faith, 
‘The clamour of the Judgment day is one of my minions (AK 491f.). 


‘Those who accused him of not singing in soft and charming melo: 
dies, are informed that 
the roar of the trumpet of Isrifil is not gracious (BJ 59), 
In a somewhat humorous mood he even writes: 


Iseifil has complained about me in the presence of God> 
‘This human being has caused resurrection before time! (BJ 39). 


It is always the sume prayer for . 
a new fever of resurrection in the handfull of dust (ZA I 25) 
for 


the look of a faithful which is resurrection on a smaller scale 
(Pas 4, cf. BJ 25) 





113) Math, Comm 1, 140. 

M4) Cf. ZK 64, AK 140 “Sry Arise, and by chat word quicken the living! At- 
usions to this mieacalous power of the word gam are very often found in the 
Panjabi ond Sindhi mystical folk poetry. fi. with Bullhé Shah and Sachal Sarmast. 
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to a Messiah who has stirred the dead with life. 14) ee 

‘He himself sometimes mocks at the mollas who preach the awe of 
resurrection and faithfully give a detailed description of the scales 
and the book etc. without having experienced the ‘resurrection of the 
tine eh, i.e. the spiritual transformation of man by love (ZA I 
50). 

Perchance, grave minister, thou knowest not 
Love too shall have its judgment after death, 
‘But in that hall nor book nor balance is, 
nor sia nor infidelity nor faith (Lile $7). 

Iqbal, however, never goes so far as to interpret this spiritual re- 
surrection as “freedom from law’ 118) but understands it rather as a 
revaluation of the revealed religion and its implications through the 
‘experience of Divine love. And it is typical of his method of inter- 
pretation that, in his poetry, resurrection for peoples and nations is 
equated to the coming of Islam (Jv. 1620); the life of the ancient 
civilisations, Roman and Iranian, was terminating and these nations 
were on the point of collapsing for cold and dearth of spiritual light— 


until there came to them a new resurrection from the desert which 

gave them new life— 

Days of Resurrection like that are Divine Grace, 

Tran is still alive—but where is the Great Rome? (J 1620.) 
that means that the spirit of Islam is the life-giving divine breath for 
those nations which have come into contact with it, and we may con: 
dlude, for those peoples who have slumbered too long in agony al- 
eit they once had possessed this lifeygiving breath: for them, and in 
first line for the Indian Muslims, a new spiritual resurrection, a 
Doomsday of their sins, their idolatry, is required in this very time 
by virtue of the eternally valid Quran. 

On the whole, Iqbal is more interested in the individual resurrec- 
tion, a resurrection which is—like Maulini’s symbolization of death 
as fruit of man—“brought up in man's own arms” (baghal parwarda, 
ZA GR). 17) His intensely personal attitude towards resurrection 





)) Secrets of the Self, Inte. p. XX 
) CE. G. Scholem, Die Arypto-ihdivebe Sedee der Cinme (Sabbationer) in der 
Tivkel, po 8 

331) Cl, Bawsan, Gullans Riot Badld, p17. 











After having criticized all these doctrines, Iqbal turns to the Que 
nic doctrine of personal immortality which he finds based on throe 
Queinic propositions: 

1) that the ego has a beginning in time, and did not pre-exist in the 

™ spetonperal orders. a 

2) that according to the Qurinic view, there is no possibility of 
559 ff) this earth (proved from Sara 25/101 f.; 84/19, and 
56/59 ff, 


3) that finitude is not » misfortune (Sara 19/95 £.). 

There must be, no doubt, something like immortality or eternal 

life— 
If our death would be a death, 
God would be ashamed of His deed (ZA I 20), 

But notwithstanding the traditional acceptation of immortality as 
the normal state for everybody, Heaven and Hell being prepared re- 
spectively for every faithful or unbeliever, Iqbal has concentrated on 
the idea that 

Personal immortality is not a state, it is a process—; 
already in his Note-book of 1910 (SR 15), when he meditates upon 
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the problem of the preservation of energy in nature. It is remarkable 
that not the philosophical concept of the eternity of the spirit—which 
‘was maintained not only by the medieval Islamic and Jewish philoso- 
phers but also by Spinoza—has inspired Iqbal's thcory of eternal life, 
but the feeling of the indestructibility of energy; just as Goethe, to 
whom Iqbal owes so much, had once said to Eckermann (4.2.1829): 





Die Ober unserer Fortdauer mir aus dem Begriff 
der Tiitigkeit, denn wenn ich bis an mein Ende rastlos witke, 50 ist 
die Natur ‘htet, mir eine andere Form des Daseins anzuweisen, 


wenn die jetzige meinen Geist nicht auszuhalten vermag. 
Personal immortality is, according to Iqbal, 
‘only an aspiration; you can have it if you make an effort to achieve 
it (Seer. Inte. XVI), 
‘of, as he puts it many years later in his memorial article on Mc Tag: 
gart’s philosophy (SS 151): immortality is only a hope, an inspiration, 
‘a duty, but not an eternal fact, 


1 sow myself like 2 grain, and watch and watch the self... 

If Self is alive then death is but a a in life, 

For love tests its immortality by deat 
thus he writes in his elegy on his oa friend Sir Ross Masood 
(cf, ZK 66). 

This idea forms the centre of his discussion on immortality in the 
Lectures which culminates in the words 

Personal immortality is not ours by right, it is to be achieved by per- 
sonal effort. Man is only a candidate for it (L. 118) 

Although his readers may have been first shocked by this seemingly 
heretic idea—Iqbal is here quite in accordance with many  philos- 
ophers of the Western world. The wonderful words of Fichte who 
expressed in his diathribe on death the fceling that it is impossible 
that soul and energy should be annihilated, as well as the idea of 
Lotze that existence after death is dependent on moral development 
could be quoted in this connection. Heinrich Scholz has, in his fine 
Essay on Immortality, shown that 


the mediating link between religion—as experience of the living God 
—and belief in immortality is the idea of perfection, 11%) 


118) H, Scholz, Der Uniterblichheitigedaate als philovophisches Problem, p. 77. 
) oy 
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Pelton er rice etl satelite 

into loftier spheres, combined with the experience of 

Die Life acon to St of decisive importance for the 
belief in eternal life, He concludes that 


immortality in so far as it can become a 
Sy othe fel is 


discussions move. They have, in our opinion, not even the ight 
believe in immortality —If ismortality wo 

what is etemal in man, then it is 
na pheno lieeg he ap yr ak in be nothit 
Seasal wD wld be worth of Immorialiy.. c/a ao fie 
re enough that we might not imagine an enhancement by which it 
Frcomes more worthy of eteraity, 119) 


It seems that the German philosopher has exactly expressed: what 
Iqbal intended, and what is, by the way, also involved in some ideas 
of R, Pannwitz #29) concerning the survival and raising of only the 
fully developed Egos. 


Fear not, take thou a Selfhood more nature, 
which grasping, after death thou shalt pot die (Lile 50). 


From this idea the whole philosophy of Self may be interpreted, 
and the acceptance of what the Qur'in calls Last Judgment, when 
everything in this world will perish but the soul, is transformed into 
a triumph of the soul which will not die, though all the horizons die 
(ZA GR 209). 

‘With this highly personal interpretation o{ death and resurrection 
Iqbal could not, of course, accept the traditional picture of other- 
worldy joys and pains in Paradise and Hell. He follows in this respect 
the opinions of the mystics who had never cared for paradise nor for 
houris—the idea that paradise is only a prison and a veil for the true 
lovers, can be traced back to Yahya ibn Mu‘idh (d, 910) and his con- 
temporaries, and has been repeated by hundreds of mystical poets all 





©) Td, p91 
129) Re Panrwita, Der Aston dee Never, pp 38 
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‘over the Islamic world. 2!) Mirzi Ghalib, the last representative 
Of casi! Persian and Urls pocty in Ya had Gren joked: 


‘What interests me a full with houris thousands of 

Ms paraise years 
Iqbal, too, hold up to ridicule the molla and his longing for beauti- 

ful heavenly maiden, or proved that he was not even fit for such a 
Paradise: 

1 was present there and could aot hold 

When Gol ordained the molls to Purdie. 

Submissingly I uttered: Forgive me, 

He will not care for houris, wine, and verdant fields. 


Heaven and Hell are not localities, but states of the spirit, and the 
descriptions in the Quein are visual representations of an inner fact 
ie. 

Hell is the painful realization of one’s failure as a man, 


Heaven is the joy of triumph over the forces of desintegration 
(L 123, of, AH 103) 


‘That is not too far from Ibo ‘Arabi’s conception that Hell is the 
realization of the individual self as slave, whereas Heaven means the 
realization of the self in the state of rvbiblyw, the Lordship, 183) For 
the ego which has strengthened itself throughout his life, death is 
only 


‘one of the stages of life (Pas 35) 


and life itself is merely 2 passage through 2 series of deaths (L 34), 
each of them being a door into hitherto unknown possibilities, just 
as Fichte remarks: 


131) Cf, Ritter, Meer, p. 5254, As Yunus Emer sings—to quote only one of the 
numberless examples: “One house and a few houris—t do not feel like sition 
there (Dian. p. 260) 

182) Quoted in A. Brussni, Poorie di M. fgbal, p12 

188) A AMfifi, lbw Arabi, p. 163 
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‘one, starts and develops. 124 

‘That is also the mystic interpretation of the Queinic verses that 
Paradise and Hell are consisting of stages which ate conceived as 
stages of development. The most ‘poetical description of death in this 
sense has been inserted into the /atidmdme in the scené in Paradise 
where Sultan Tipu of Mysore sends his greetings to the river Cauvery 
and teaches him the mystery of life and death (J 1706 ff.). After 
having talked of the river-like flow of life of the faithful who ought 
to live like a lion (a quotation of an Indian proverb according to 
which one day of lion's life is better than 1000 years of oxenhood), 
the Martyr-Sultan continues: 





Death is only one of his hundred stations. 125) 

‘That man throws himself completely before the death, 
falcon who attacks the pigeon 

we dics from fear of death, 

Due to fear of death life is forbidden for him, 

‘The free man has another privilege: 

Death gives him a new soul. 

He thinks of himself, not of death— 

‘The death of the free man lasts only one moment. 

Leave that death which is concerned with the coffin, 

For that is only the death of animals. 

‘The faithful asks from God the other death, 

Which saves him from the dust. 

That other death, the end of the way of longing, 

‘The last Allihu Akbar ia the battlefield of nostalgia! 


‘This death is the bridge which leads to the Vision of God, to the 
Divine Presence without veils, without anything created (and even 
Paradise is created) in between. 

But already ‘Atti had stated: "When tM way towards God is 
finished, the way in God begins”, 126) Iqbal expresses the same idet 


324) Schola, 04, p23. 

138) These verses are again very close to Riew's words in Math, 19969 ff. 
The lion of the world sevics prey and success, 
‘The lion of the Lord seeks freedom and desth, 





He burns his life like 2 moth... ete. Cf. also 1 3926 FF 
128) Cf. Ritter, Meer, p. 614. DhimNan asked woman: What is the end of 


love? she anewered\ ‘Oh simpleton i has oo ene!" Why? ‘Because the Beloved has 
no endl” 
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with intense ardour, He takes Hell as a corrective experience, i.e. as 
@ kind of purgatory, whereas he believes that 


pares ‘The recipient of Divine illumination is not 
Erect rt Spy ay ed eed map hepsi 
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‘That means that the ego which has endured successfully the shock 
‘of physical death has won by this very act a higher level of freedom, 
and will therefore not cease unfolding new modes of life. That what 
has been called paradisical joy docs not interest the faithful any 
more— 

‘The angels had said: The faithful is gracious. 
But the houris complain: the faithful docs not mix with us (ZK 41), 

‘That is the classical sufistic idea that “the ascets are strangers ia 
this world, the gnostics (or lovers) strangers even in the world to 
come’ as an early mystic had put it so beautifully. 27) Iqbal has 
made wide use of this idea in his poetry; as he had answered Goethe's 
Huri und Dichter io the Payim:i Masbriq (147 ff.), and has expres- 
sed here how the poet refuses to stay too long with the heavenly 
beauties 


because the heart of the lover dies from eternal paradise; 
he has taken up the same motif in the Paradise-scene of fividnime 
where Rimi carries him from stage to stage, introducing him to more 
and more important personalities and eventually to the houris; he 
leaves them, however, as quickly as possible, longing for the Divine 
Presence. Yet it is not only the concept of the houris which he 
criticises, it is the whole complex of a static paradise which his dy- 
namic mind could not probably bear: 

If our salvation means to be free from searching and longing, 

‘Then the tomb is better than a coloueful and scenting paradise 


Q 244) 
and even more poignant: 
Do not live in a world of blind taste, 
Which has only a God and not a devil (PM 154), 128) 
12) Aba Nutaim, Hilye X, 
128) Cf, “Hell would be better than Paradise if in Paradise ix not the affliction 








of the Beloved" (Niji, in Mir “Alishir Qini, Mogilar arbcba‘and, p. 225), 


‘NuMEW, Suppt VI 9 
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Inner burning and never-ending longing, that is paradise and 
ternal life (ZA II 63). With this conception that immortality is not 
rest, but the continuation of the growing and unfolding of the ego, 
and that every act of knowledge opens new abysses of realities in the 
Divine Life, Iqbal is a good interpreter of the words Ghazzili wrote 
more than cight centuties before him in his chapter of longing in the 
Ipya (IV 277): 


‘Because the Divine things are 
will be unveiled to man, it 


more things ae biden from his knowledge tha those that he knows 
—therefore he never ceases longing .. 


The great mystical thinker of medieval Islam has expressed. the 
same truth that Iqbal sings in his most ardent verses—the truth that 
the way in God has no end because 


the creative power of God is intensively infinite 
or, as Meister Eckhart has put it, that 


the depths of God are for ever unfathomable, and however far the 
deification may go, it can never reach the end, 12%) 
Und es kann die ew’ge Schdoheit 
Nur die ew'ge Sehnsucht nihren, 13) 

As 4 parallel to the Iqbalian idea that even “a devil” would be ne- 
cessary if eternal life is supposed to be real in its proper meaning, 
one can easily quote the deep essay of Tor Andrae in his book Die 
letzten Dinge, ¥*) where the Swedish theologian, too, stresses the im- 
portance of change and even suffering as a conditio sine qua non fot 
life, in this world as well as in the future world: 


If the future life is real life, then it is intpossible that it could be 
—— unchangeable, happy bliss. Pain belongs to life as well as 

- If the future life is teal life, thea it cannot be a life finished 
ark peeter. one for all teca."To btw soscon to grows Lica anal fa 
in every moment something new, not foreseen or anticipated by any- 
body can possibly grow out of the etemal depts of the source of 
life. 132) 












199) Zachner, Mysticiem, p. 182. 

190) RuichersNachlese, 1, p. 194. 

181) Die lecaten Divge, deutsch vou H. H, Schacder, 1938, p. 92-99. 
$82) Id, p99. 
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~ Real eternal life has as its goal the never ending vision of God— 

to behold the Friend without the pain of seeing, as Maulini Rami 

says— 133) vision taken in the widest possible meaning, as the great 

Egyptian mystic Dhi-n’Niin (d, 859) has said so pointedly: 
Nobody has seen God without dying, and nobody has seen God with- 
EAS paige: ox HIGH coeeaal apecere om tek oe 
in His life, 34) 

‘This participation in the Divine life means, as Iqbal has seen, 
growth without diminishing (J 1791), 15) 


it means to partake of the cteative activity of the Supreme Ego, which 
is completing the Universe from moment to moment, and whose in- 
tensive infinity contains infinite creative possibilities, But it does not 
mean a perfect union of “the drop with the ocean” as mystics have 
longed for; theistic systems have still the moment of Faith 18%) which 
continues even in the moment of the #isio beatifica, #47) and which 
is connected with the element of longing which alone makes life 
worth living— 


Ich michte Dit nimmer so nah sein, 
da® ich mich nach Dir nicht sehnte, 


says & contemporary German Protestant poct, R.A, Scheider, and 
expresses excellently this attitude which is significant of the “proph- 
etic” type of religion, 

Nobody can imagine or adequately describe how this union in 
separation, this mutual movement of growing personality and its 


133) Maullind ROmi, rubatipas, Ms. Esat efendi No, 2603, fol. 227 b. 

WM) Aba Nufaim, Milga IX, 373 

180) Cf, Goethe: Steight hinsuf x hiheren Kreis. 

196) Cf 1. Garder’s interesting avtcle about the problem of Faith: Les moms ot 
Jet natnts, Stud, Isl. V. ‘The Eathers of the Church have also maintained that viaion 
and faith continoe in eternity (Ireneus) and that longing continues even during 
the highest bliss of the visio bestifice (Gregor of Nyssa) 

13t) The problem of rap properly bs been delt with in extenso by Muslim 
‘Theologians. figh Abbar It holds that “Allah will be seen in the world to come. 
‘The faithful will ace hit, being in paradise, with their bodily eyes, without com 
patison of modalicy” (Wensinck, Le). The Mu°tazila, on the other hand, main 
tained the impossibility of the raya since "views dor not reach him™ (Sura 6/103), ef. 
1, Goldziber, Die Rickrangen der islamischer Koranansleguag, p. 1034. Vqbal has 
Aiscussed the problem in connection with Einstein's theory of celativity in some of 
his letters during the year of 1922 
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participation in the infinite Divine life is to be understood. Iqbal 
feels that here new fields for the human ego are open, in which it 
can grow until it reaches its limits. This idea, so often repeated in 

a 


is postical work, is pethaps put in the shortest possible form in 
cuainbite Tel of Smma— ry 


the story of our burning passion. 
this erode noting but de peclade of our eternal ory (Ute 136): 


Theological lhe proves the idea by the Quranic verse that God 
adds to his atest what He will (Sure 35/1, L 10). Yet it cannot 
be denied—and as far as I am aware this danger has been mentioned 
first by A. Bausani*)—that from this interpretation of the eter: 
nally fresh possibilities of life there could emerge a contradiction to 
the Islamic dogma of the finality of prophethood which Iqbal has 
maintained otherwise so strictly, But it scems that the poet-philos- 
opher has not thought ot these possible implications of his theory 
of an eternal de 

One tary a how al piney cecil IAL eels flees 
problem of Time and Eternity in his system of thought, 

‘The problem of time is indeed one of the central issues in Iqbal’s 
whole work, and has, therefore, been discussed by almost every writer 
who has studied Iqbal’s philosophy. It was a problem which has 
puzzled the thinker's mind for decades, and even in the latest period 
of his life he never got tired of searching new ways into the mystery 
of time and its relation with space: inspired by Einstein's theories he 
asks his friend Sulayman Nadwi whether any Muslim thinker has pos- 
sibly accepted the view that space could have more than three dimen- 
sions (M 1 247, 1933). 

‘The tradition i taswbbit al-dabr 129) “Don's vilify Time, for Time 
is God’ has accompanied Iqbal throughout hi life (M I 156), and 
he has even surprised Henri Bergson with this quotation during his 
visit of the philosopher whom he estimated highly. He took this 








19) A, Bausani, The concept of Time, WJ. 1933, 9. 169 

1%) This tradition is found as early as in the sabifa of Hamm ibn Munab- 
bih. A parallel tradition runs “Don't vilify time, for 1 am thme (abr), 1 turn days 
and nights", i. all events are happening through God who is the moving element 
‘of time. About the problem of time, cf Le Massignon, Le Temps danr la Peesée 
Islamiique. CE also 1 78 AK 1380 fF 
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prophetical word for a designation of that overwhelming reality of 
nicks ele Spat perfec 7% 
dabr 








then, is space? Just as if time teflection 
must also be a kind of reflection of daby (M 1 180, 1953). 14) 
Iqbal has, in numerous letters, sought the authorities of the Islamic 
‘of time, and his main sources are, in this respect, mystics like 
“Eriqi (d, 1274) whom he quotes in extenso in his Lectures (L 75): 


He conceives infinite varieties of time, relative to the varying grades 
‘of being intervening between materiality and pure spirituality. The 
time of gross bodies which arises from the lution of the heavens 
is divisible into past, peesent, and future, and its nature is such that 
as long as one day does not pass away the succeeding day does not 

3 immaterial ts also serial in character, but 


riot more than a day in the time of an immaterial being, Rising 
cet and higher in the scale of immaterial beings, we reach 
time—time which is absolutely free from the quality of passage, and 
consequently does not admit of divisibiity, sequence, and change, it 
is above eternity; it has neither beginnings nor end. 








‘This conception, of which, unfortunately, the exact sources are not 
given, corresponds to a great extent to Iqbal’s own idea on serial and 
non-serial time, and it is just the subjective experience of time as held 
by the great mystics—he even quotes Ibn ‘Arabi in this respect several 
times with approval—which Iqbal himself wanted to underline, 4") 
That is why he criticised the Ash‘arite school in Islamic theology be- 
cause of their atomic view of time—as much as he, in other cases, has 
stressed the originality of Ash*arite thought and its importance for a 
revaluation of Islamic philosophy and theology as contrasted to the 
hellenistic thought. 

‘The point, however, is, that the constructive cadeavour of the Ash'- 
rite, ax of the moderns, was wholly lacking in psychological analysis, 
‘and the result of this shortcoming was that they altogether failed to 
parceive the subjective aspect of time. It is duc to this failure that in 
their theory the systems of material atoms and timeatoms lie apart, 
with no organic relation between them. It is clear that if we look at 
time from a purely objective point of view serious difficulties arise; 
10) Cf. Ritter, Mb 
ashy MEL 122 (1922), 








4. 
164 (194) 








papera yr to have done in his 
tno Sp, Tin nd By CL : 





in 
sphere, 2) Conbing 0 this idea with the atomism of 
hhe concludes: 


‘The Time of the Ultimate Figo is revealed as change without succes: 
sion, ie, an onganc whale whic ‘atomic because of the 
creative movement of the ego, Thi M 

Bagie mean when they say that time i 
bh th iw ais sl ame, ape he 
finite wealth of His own andetermined creative possibilities. 









Ler eae els mee 
measure of non-successional change (I. 77). 
‘That means: serial time, as we are used to, comes into existence 
only by the very act of creation, and so Iqbal can interpret logically 
the two contrasting statements on creation in the Quin; in Stra 
34/90 that creation was finished as quickly as the twinkling of an 
eye—which will hint at the creation in Divine time which cannot be 
measured, and in Siira 25/60 that creation took place in six days— 
which will say: the appearance of things in serial time. 


If we look at the movement embodied in creation from the outside, 
il # process sd 
From another point of view the process 
Sans Wt seas mavens ae eae ibe 
to express this inner experience of pure duration in words, for 
gauge i shaped on the Serial tine of our duly effiientaelt (L 48), 
As an illustration, Iqbal then quotes the frequency of Red with 400 
billions per second which yet is received by the eye as a single indi- 
Visible impression of a certain colour. 


In order to support his idea of God who is endowed with intensive 
but not extensive infinity, which 





M2) CE ML 136 (1928), 
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» involves an infinite series but is not that series, 
of God 


whose eye sces all the visibles and His ear hears all the audibles in 
one indivisible act of 
in order to support this idea he even quotes in one of his letters the 
Philosophy of Maimonides about whom he had read that according 
to his view 
for God there is no future, but he makes time existent moment for 
moment (M 1 156, 1927). 

Many poems of Iqbal are devoted to the problem of time, and he 
has always shown this serial time as the moving power in human life. 
Perhaps the finest expression of this idea is the Nawi-yi wagl, the 
Song of Time (PM 102), where time manifests itself as ruler and 
destinator of everything created: 

J am the world-burning sword, Iam the fountain of life, 


1 am the cloak of man, I am the dress of God 
Tam the wanderer, thou the station, 1 am the seed, the harvest thou. 


1 poem which has been praised by Dr. Raziuddin Siddiqi, Pakistan's 
wellknown authority on atom-physics, as a perfect commentary on 
Einstein's theory of relativity. It looks, however, rather like a poetical 
version of the old Persian Zurvanistic view which has been quoted by 
R, C, Zachner— 


through time the vine and the garden can be cultivated, and 
through time do the trees grow, and through time do they yield up 
fruit, and through time can one practice trade, and all things in exist: 
fence are perfected through time. It cannot be said that there was a 
creator when time did not exist. 143) 


Time, as the power which enables life in the created world, in an- 
other beautiful poem is again described as “webend der Gottheit leben- 
diges Kleid’— 

‘The chain of day and night is the painter of events, 





13) R, C, Zachner, Zarruw, A Zoroastrian Dilemma, p, 257 (Riv. Hormuzyar) 
CL. J. Scheflelowits, Die Zeit aly Schicksatrgotibeit in der indischew wud iranischen 
Religion, Stuttgart, 1929; G. Widengren, Hochgottglanbe ime alter Iran, 1938, H. 
HH, Schaeder, Der inanische Zeitgots und sein Mybor, ZOMG 95/1941, 





: 
fr bottle new events fall down drop and drop, + 
T count my rosary of day and night bead by bead! (BJ 175), 
sings Serial Time. Human beings ate deceived by this constant move- 
ment of time which advances irretrievably like the hand of a clock, 
and 


so we spatialize it and then find difficulties in getting over it, Real 

time is life itself, 
had Iqbal written as early as in the Introduction to the Secrets of Self 
(XVII) and in the Gulrban-s rizr jadid, one decade later, he renders 
the same sentence poetically: 

‘The innermost heart of Life is eternity— 

‘Thou lookest at it by the outward eye—then it is time (ZA 228). 


Space and time are even described by Iqbal as 


possibilities of the Ego, only partially realized in the shape of our 
‘mathematical space and time (L 64). 


Hence this serial time provides us only with a limited approach to 
the Ultimate Ego, and its perception depends more of less on our in- 
dividual facultics 1*4)—as I take it Iqbal would have agreed with the 
definition of R. Pannwitz that time and space are determined from 
the respective point of view, that they are not relative but perspec- 
tive, 143) 

Iqbal points out in the Gulvban-i nix this highly personal character 
of the experience of time by quoting the story of the Seven Sleepers — 

Kam labithtwm, How long have you remained (Sura 18/19), 
in the same way as Tor Andrac has quoted the medieval legend of 
the monk of Heisterbach for showing that “Time is the content which 
fills our perception”) The mystery of eternity, which can be 
realized already on earth (Seer. XVII), has been touched in many of 


34) CEB A Dar, p 26 
M3) K. Pannwita, Der Nibilismas wad die werdende Welt, p. 127, 
6) Tor Aminte, 0.0, pv. 
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Agbal’s poetical works, and its locus classicus is the Introduction of 
the Javidname. 


Here, serial time is represented by the old Iranian Time-God Zur- 
van, and we have already noticed that the ‘Song of Time’ and similar 


heavenly guide, The fact that he is spreading his two-coloured wings 
is true as well of the Suhrawardian Gabricl-tradition as of the Zur- 
vanitic tradition — 


‘The Creator dyed time with two different colours. 


But the same conception is also found in pre-Islamic poetry, 147) 
and the idea of the two aspects of time was so familiar to the poet 
that even in his correspondence he mentioned that 


time is indeed a great blessing and grace; if it may bring on the one 
hand destruction and misery, 20 is it, on the other, the source of 
cultivation and verdure (M 1 316, 1936). 


In his speech in the [irddnime, Zurvan, the almost almighty God 
of serial time, instructs the adept how to conquer him and to reach 
the Eternal Now, the divine world where no more succession and 
division is left. Teaching him his wisdom, Zurvan uses the symbol of 
zunnar, which is wellknown in classical Persian literature as the Ma- 
igian’s thread, the symbol of the infidel, but which, in Iqbal’s poetry, 
becomes the key-word for serial time and for those who adhere to it, 





Thou hast imagined Time as a line 
‘Thou makest this line a girdle on thy infidel waist (AK 1352 f.), 


had he written already in 1915. To imagine time as a linear or a 
circular movement—in any case as something that involves succes- 
sion—and to ignore its “created character”, was for Iqbal the typical 
sign of unbelief, of the “Magian’ mind; we would say: of the pre- 
prophetic stage of mind which is “the old order of things” (BJ 192) 
In his article against the Qadiani movement which advocated a pe- 


WT) H. Ringaren, Fataliio im Persia Epics, p23, the same, Stadier tu Arabian 
Fatalism, po 362 W. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Prodestination (x early Iilam 
London, 1948. 
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riodical apparition of prophetic inspirations even after Muhammad, 
Iqbal writes 

‘Magian mind regarded time as a circular movement (3S 96), 
and he has defined his main purpose as 

an attempt to divert Islam of its magian inceustations (SS 106); _ 

to secure 4 vision of the spirit of Islam as emancipated from its magian 

overlaying which... might have misled Spenglee (L143). 

This refusal of the concept of time as a ready made line—(he 
would prefer to take it as a line in the drawing)—is one of the main 
reasons of his rejection of Nietzsche's Eternal Return which seemed 
to be, in his view, the most cruel idea which human mind had ever 
invented, and which appeared as diametrically opposed to the free 
creative energy of the Living God (cf. L 55). 

The use of the zwnndr-symbol for serial time shows Iqbal’s fine 
psychological insight—he could not yet foresee what H. Corbin 
proved many years later that the zwnir is the typical zurvanistic sym- 
bol. 144) 

But what is to do, asks the poet, for freeing logic and reason from 
that zanadr which has made them infidels, and ignorant of the fa- 
thomless Divine time? (ZK 7, cf. ZA GR 216), 

Love means freedom from the idol-temple of the days (M I 187), 
he wrote in 1917, and Zurvan himself teaches, in the Jaridname, the 
secret how to break his spell. It is the world J mata Allah wagt, i.e. 
the famous tradition according to which Muhammad said once: 

T have a time with God where even Gabriel has no access— 

a word which has often been used by mystics in order to express their 
unitive experiences, Notably Maulini Rimi has quoted it several 
times, 14") and already the early mystics havt built upon this state- 
ment a whole edifice of mystical meanings of the word wag?, time, 
as Hujwiri sums up: 

Wag? is that whereby a man becomes independent of the past and the 


future ...he has no memory of the past and no thought of that which 
is mat yet come... 


ifit) anos Soucy XX pst, Le temps cytiqne dent le Mardéime ot dans 
Trmaclirme. 

199) CE. Furizanfar, aésidih Marbnuwi, also Nicholson's commentary to the 
Mathnewi; Ritter, Meer, p 159 ff 








for ‘time’ is adap dar peg na ymin liad ar gn sry 

acquisition that it gained by effort, nor the 
if that ny one ul ge hi en for it, and the 
will has no power either to attract or to repel it... 180) 

This prophetic saying ‘I have a time with God’ has become, in more 
or less explicite form, a leitmotif of Iqbal’s whole thinking, beginning 
from the Asmir (v, 1563), for in it lies hidden, as an earlier Indian 
mystic had said “the secret of rababiya, Lordship”. 15+) 

Real life is only possible on this still point of time; it means to 
know 

that true living is to break the days’ talisman (ZA TI 5); 
it is the moment, when the loving soul, reaching the time 

the reckoning of which it aot by years and months 152) 
may speak with Angelus Silesius: 

Ich selbst bin Ewigkeit, wenn ich die Zeit verlase 

‘Und mich in Gott und Gort in mich zusammenfasse, 

In this moment which is—according to the Prophet's example— 
likened to the ascension, the mi‘rdj, man finds himself united with 
the infinite inmidst of finiteness, and eternal in every moment; it is 
the ‘hour without hours’, which Maullini Rimi has described in so 
wonderful verses (Math. II 2072). This communion with the living 
source of Time and Eternity makes man himself eternal; he is no 
longer subject to outward serial time but, as seven centuries ago Ibn 
al-Pirid has said: 

Though thy intoxication will have but the life of a moment, 
‘Thou wilt regard time as a slave to thy command. 15%) 






He then sees everything sub specie acternitatis, after havis 
sed the “new birth” (J 142 ff.) and the spiritual resurrecti 
is the content of this conscious participation of the Fullness of Divine 
life. 154) So he is no longer the vehicle of the day, but the rider of 
time (ZK 36), and since, according to Iqbal, 


180) Hujwirt, darbf almesiab, transl. by RA. Nicholson, p. $68, 369. 
481) Diwan of Bé&lil Robsiwari, p. 328 

the) PM 219. 

HA) RA. Nicholson, Stndier sx Islamic Myuahciom, p URS. 

4) E. Underhitl, @, ps 34 
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at isang meeps ts gee 

ie. as destiny, man can even deal freely with destiny, can use the 

possibilities which ate hidden in God where there is no net of causal 

consequence but every moment and eternally open possibilities (L 49). 

In this connection the saying “Time is a cutting sword” may be used 

(AK 1531), which had been applied by Hujwiti to the moment of 
reaching Divine time, which 

of the future and the past, and obliterates care of yester- 

diy an tomorow from the heart The sword j a danger com 

panion: either it makes its master a king of it destroys him, , . 188) 

‘Though Iqbal has not quoted this word of lis medieval compatriote, 
nor even alluded to it, his concept of Time as fullness of destiny in 
which man may choose the rank he wants, could be derived easily 
from Hujwiti’s statement, 

Until now, many attempts have been made in order to systematize 
Igbal’s theory of Time, to show its roots in Bergsonian philosophy, 
of to relate it with Binsteinian thoughts, and no doubt there are many 
interesting problems for the historian of philosophy, Personally, 1 
would rather prefer to stress the religious importance of his ideas 
about time; for what he wanted was surely not to add a new system of 
scientific explanations to this mast difficult problem, but to draw the 
attention of the Muslim world back to the contact with the Living 
God. Through a revaluation of the twofold aspect of time he aimed 
at an actualization of this burning but long forgotten issue for Mus- 
lim religious life, 

The poetical connection between Iqbal's concept of eternal grow- 
ing and development as well as the never-ending craving for higher 
spiritual stages and closer connection with the Divine life on the one 
hand, and his philosophy of time on the other, is given in the old 
motif of the Road, the path, and, perfectly true to the tradition of 
Islamic mysticism, in the motif of Ascension, of Heavenly journey— 
it is not an accident that he has expressed his deepest thoughts in the 
Jividnime, where all the divergent lines of his thought are brought 
into one perfect whole. 





185) Hujwiri, op 369; «f. the comparison of time to the sword ‘of Moses in 
AK 1. 1541, About the interrelation of time and human destiny cf. the closing 
rematks of S.G. F. Brandon im his book on Man and Ais Destiny, p, 383 ff 
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Pilgrim's Progress, who lives in 
the hope of the Gty of God at the other end of the road, 157) 


‘or for Mount Carmel where the difficult steps of renunciation, medita- 
tion, and prayer lead. This pilgrimage towards the never reached goal 
has found its most famous expression in Islamic literature in the works 
of Faridaddin ‘Atti, whose Manjiq witair, the journey of the 30 
birds through the seven valleys unto Divine Union, has become, since 
Jong, a favorite model in the phenomonology of religions, especially 
because of its combination of the ancient soul-bird-motif with that of 
the journey. “Attir’s Maslbutndme, however, which has been examined 
by H. Ritter in his monumental work, is the perfect expression of this 
¢ternal journey of which everything created partakes,—stars and 
strects and man and animal are moved only by the search for God. 19%) 
SAtir’s ideas have been taken over by Maulind Rimi who has 
praised in hymnical verses the miraculous effects of this spiritual way— 
If a tree would move with foot and wing, 
he would pot feel the blows af the axe nor the wound of the saw 150) 
‘The Persian epics which deal with the tragical figure of Majniin in 
search of his beloved Laila, and, in India herself, the story of Sasui 
wandering through the mountains, secking her lost beloved—a story 
which culminates in the words 





108) CE. Underhill, 0.6, p. 129 FF 

197) John Maseficld, The Seeter (Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse, 
p39!) 

158) Ritter, Meer, p. 23 66 

100) Selected Poems, ed. RA. Nicholson, No. XXVII; the comparison of pawn 
and queen in chess M ILL 359 
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Let me run, let me run, and never find <.«360) 


and numberless other examples show how familiar the Islamic world 
was with this motif of eternal journey which is a means, and the 


sie oom x ace spit Seep ook as Wal 
For Iqbal, with his strong vitalistc tendencies, the unceasing move- 
ment was the proper symbol: therefore his nom-de-plume Zinderiid, 
Living Stream, in the Jatidname, therefore the title ‘Bell of the 
Caravan’ for his first collection of Urdu poetry. 
T would even assert that the most heautiful verses in Iqbal’s poetry 
are those in which he sings the delight of movement— 
T do not sit in the nest because of the joy of flight— 
SEO oO ne ey eae 
a mm), 


This idea of eternal wandering makes him say that 

the station is nothing but a milestone of the road (Lale 62), 
that even 

the crooked road is better than the station (Lille 72)— 


he would surely have agreed with Blake's sentence “Expect poison 
from the standing water”. '*!) For every moment of standstill means 
a drawback and since man has to unfold his inner possibilities through 
untiting activity (the word taken in the widest val meaning), 
Iqbal says in a Heraklitian strain 162) 

Journey is reality, stillness only symbolic, 

the secret of life is nothing but taste of flight (BJ 171), 


and he avers, taunting the traditionalist: 4 


They have made me acquainted with the joy of flight— 
Thou seckest a nest in the space of the pardon (ZA It4). 


Behind every station new surprises, new possibilities are open (BJ 
70), just as the human heart with its unfathomable depths cannot be 
explored at all (ZA GR 231). Like “Attir, Iqbal, too, holds that 








) Shah ‘Abdul Lait of Bhit, Shi Mi rivalé, Sur Mussini VIL $f 
161) Blake, Proverbs «f Hell, 126 
162) Underhill, 0, p. 28 
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everything is in movement, and that the road is a traveller even as 
the wayfarer (J 1720); but it is only man who is able to enjoy this 
wandering and the change and growth of consciousness which is 





Tam as long as 1 move—not moving, I am not (PM 130) 
that is the Iqbalian—and one may say pethaps: vitalist—transforma- 





(AH 16). To the di 
more awful than death: that is the food which ensnares it and hinders 
it from the flight to Heaven (BJ 83)—a sentence which sounds alike 
to the sighs of mystics who complained of the emprisonment of the 
poor soul-bird in the cage of body; but what is intended in Iqbal's 
verse is the constant call to reach higher levels, which docs not in- 
clude a contempt of the material world but rather a verdict on those 
who are blind against the endless open ways before the personality. 
E, Underhill has pointed out that 

through all these metaphors of pilgrimage to a goal there runs the 

See ides that the tevelliog ir nseraind te journey is ful- 

filling 4 destiny, a law of the transcendental life... 1) 
and that holds true also for Iqbal, though he probably would not 
agree with the mystics’ statement that this journey must be made 
“against nature”. For him, it is, in spite of the struggle which is im- 
plied in it, the only true way of nature—towards its most perfect 
cntelechy. The poet has used, albeit rarely, the old symbol of the way 
into one’s self which is so significant of the mystic interpretation of 
the road-symbol, This journcy into one's own depths means 

to be born without father and mother, 

and to pick the pleads from the corner of the roof (ZA GR 225). 

Through this interior journey which brings man into contact with 

the deeper layer of his own personality which he has to sublimate, 
the can become the spiritual ruler of the world “from the Fish up to 
the Moon" (ZA GR 232), and reach new spaces beyond the Galaxy 





wi) id, p. 132 
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ZA II 54). This motif of descent into the depths of one’s own heart 
a kind of Heavenly Journey, of Ascension; but on the whole the reli 
gious types which prefer the one to the other motif can be distin: 


but by negations and through silence (rit megatina). 164) 

‘And though Iqbal has never used the ascent-motif in its elaborate 
form—as an ascent in fixed grades and steps (as systematizing mys- 
tical thought liked to do)—he is, on the whole, a very fine represen- 
tative of the ascension:type. 

The motif of ascension and Heavenly journeys has been treated by 
specialists so intensely during the last years that it is not necessary 
to underline the extreme importance which this religious experience— 
and symbol—has had since time immemorial in both primitive and 
high religions. #85) The motif may be interpreted both in a cosmolog- 
ical as in a psychological sense; it can express the fact that the spirit 
in the moment of ecstasy can see and understand the different attri- 
butes of the created Universe before reaching the Creator beyond the 
attributes; or the psychological truth that man has to. pass. through 
different stages of spititual preparation which may be compared to 
the seven spheres. In Islamic thought, the ascension gets its ‘special 
importance due to its connection with the Prophet's miraj, his 
Heavenly journey, during which he “stood upright” (Sara 53/6) be- 
fore the Almighty, without mediator angel. This journey has become 
the prototype of the spiritual journeys of the mystics, beginning from 
Biyazid Bistimi (d. 874) 1%) to Avicenna and Suhrawardi, to Ibn 





104) K. Goldammer, Were anfwirts wed Wrepe abusers, p 91. 
¥) Cl. G. van dee Leeuw, PAisomenologie, p. 148, 289£: M. Made, Le vel. 
magique, Numen 1936; W. Yorosset, Die Himaetireise der Seale, ARW IV 13%: R. 
Molland, Zar Trpik der Himmel}abrt, AR XXII 1929207; G. van der Leeuw, Un. 
werblichteit, Kranos-Jehebuch XVIN/I930; ‘Abdalkarin Gill, Dar Bub dor 40 
Stufen. G. Widengren, The Aiceasion to Heaven aed the Heavenly Book, 1950, 
Many Ager, Tadbk 1134, 1721: H. Ritter, Bayecid Bistami 
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“Arabi—who describes his autobiography in the form of a miraj- 
nme 67) and ©Abdulkarim Jili: 165) these mystics, whose visionary 
recitals have been studied most carefully during the last years esp. by 
H. Corbin, have systematized the spiritual way, 162) whereas Maulina 
Rimi, far from imprisoning the heavenly experience into the system 
of reason, has never ceased praising the enrapturc of the loving heart 
which does not care for the difficulties and stations of the road but 
spreads its wings and sings, animated by longing: 

‘That is Jove; to fly heavenward, 

To rend, every instant, a hundred veils! 170) 
Riimi has, however, put his finger on the fact that this ascension is a 
psychological experience (Math. II 4512 ff.)— 


the nearness of God is beyond reckoning .. 171) 


and Iqbal is therefore perfectly right in introducing him in the Javid- 
name as explaining the mystery of mri*raj as “new birth” and “change 
of consciousness" It is exactly what Sarmad has expressed in a qua- 
train, which was one of the causes of his execution as an heretic: 


Not Ahmad went into Heaven, but Heaven came into Ahmad! 


Iqbal, though persevering in his spiritual interpreting of the flight 
towards heaven, has nevertheless made use of a classical motif con- 
nected with these Heavenly journeys, Not that he has—in a beauti- 
fully arranged epic—dwelt upon the astronomical peculiarities of the 
single spheres, their colours, their scents, their influences on human 
mind (as f.i, Niziimi did in the Haft Paikar), but he took over the 
motif of other-worldly discussions, and of a visit in the Other World 
as means of political or literary criticism. From the Zoroastrian Arda- 

AST) P. Meier, Der Gelismenich bei dem peridichen Dichter ‘Attar, Eranos Jabe- 
buch 1945, p. 287. 

198) R.A Nicholson, Stadies, chapter | (about Jill's system) 

1) HL Corbin, The visionary recital, p 93, 167; K. Hartmann, Die Hinmels 
veive Mubssrmads wed thee Bedentung in der Religion des Tilem, 1929; B. Schricke, 
Die Himmelireise Mabemmads, Islam VUI9; A. Bevan, Mahemmead's Avceuiion 
Heaven (Wellhausen-Festachrift): A.B Altifi, The Story of ree Prophet's Ascent 
(mi®rij) in Sali Thoughe and Literature (Wl. Quart. 2/28 ff); Too “Arabi, al fermhar 
al-Makkiye, ch, 167 vol 11 339 ft, cf. Ms. Berlin Ablwardt 2901/2 

110) Diwan, sel. Nicholson, No XXX_ 

AT) Cf, Buber, Der grofe Mageid. p XVI Haj Gaon: Dann affnet sich der 
Himmel vor ihm—aicht da® er in iho aufstiege, sondern es geschieht etwas in seinem 
Herzen, wodurch er in das Schauen der gottlichen Dinge eintritt, 
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immoral but immortal poets” 17) who discuss difficult verses and 

crucial questions of Arabic grammar: the risilat al-ghufran is one of [ 

the most ingenious travesties ever written, though lacking completely 

in religious feeling. On year before Iqbal published his Javidname, 

in which he has combined the ascension-motif with that of the 

Heavenly discourses (—no doubt under Dante's influence, as can be 

proved from some details) 178) the Iragian poet Jamil Sidqi az- 

Zahiwi has written his satire “Rebellion in Hell’ in which he makes 1 

the well-bred and highly sophisticated inhabitants of Hell discuss 

all the issues at stake of this time—yet, again, without any religious 

feeling, !4) z 
It is worth mentioning that even up to the 18th century, great 

scientists and philosophers like Kepler, Huygens, Kant and Sweden- 

borg were lactioed to the hypothesis thatthe planets may be inbublied 

by beings of different form, and Kant assumed that the perfection of 

those heavenly creatures might grow in proportion to their distance 

from the sun, that, for instance, the inhabitants of Jupiter would live 

on a very high spiritual level. And the Swedenborgian visions show, 

in some respect, similarity to Iqbal's qualification of the inhabitants j 

of the spheres: the Poet has shown, in the Heaven of Mercury, a beav- 

tiful specimen of “specialization of spiritual energies”, as Swedenborg 

calls the peculiarity of this sphere, and in the Heaven of Mars— 

completely contrasted to the traditional, occidental and oriental con- 

ception—the “unity of thinking and speaking, of spirit and body” 

which the Swedish visionary had witnessed in that sphere. 176) j 
These may be accidents, but, ia any case, significant ones: the 

teader will observe how much Iqbal’s description of his way through 

the spheres diverges from the traditional picture of the other world. 

In his dealing with this age-old motif his method of working and 





472) Ch Nicholvon, JRAS, 1900, 

193) E Cerulli, I! Libro dalle Scala, 1950, 

114) in ad-Dabar, Beirut 1931, 1 No. 6, ef. WI 17/1953, p. 50 ff 
118) B Bens, Swwdemborg, p. 472 ff 
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nishing: that is one of the central notions in Iqbal's poetry. His 
philosophy of the steadily growing human ego, of the attraction of 
the all-embracing Divine Ego, of unceasing quest and unsatisfied love 
as condition for this growth, the importance of prayer in which the 
prophetical ascension is repeated again and again: all these factors 
contribute to his predilection for this motif, and the fact that even in 
his only attempt of leading his reader through different steps of the 
heavenly regions his description differs notably from those of his 
predecessors, show that a systematization of the upward movement was 
not intended, and would have been opposed to his doctrine of free 
creative possibilities throughout the world, One may be reminded of 
Rami’s verse: 

Love is the ascension towards the roof of the King of Beauty, 

Read the story of the ascension from the check of the lover! 170) 


€) ... AND IN THE PREDESTINATION, THAT GOOD AND EVIL BOTH 
COME FROM GOD... 


Islam has been regarded by most of its critics as a religion of ab- 
solute fatalism with a fixed system of predestination which does not 
give any room for free action but leaves everything to the will and 
whim of an Almighty Power whose ways are unquestionable, and 
to whose overwhelming sovereignty mankind are bound since pre- 
eternity, Traditions like the often quoted “Thbse to Paradise, and I 
do not care for, and those to Hell, and I do not care for—which is 
even attested by Ghazzili—were likely to sustain the impression that 
fatalism is prevalent in Islam, and the quietistic way of life which 
could be witnessed in many of the Islamic countries seemed again a 
proof for this conviction. It is small wonder that this problem has 
puzzled the minds of Islamic theologians for centuries. For it is diffi- 
cult to find the clear-cut idea of an absolute predestination in the 


378) Diwin-i Shamri Table ed, Meshfiq, p. 23. 





Qurinic text which, on the conteaty, in many of its verses calls man 
to work and to prepare his own destiny at the Doomsday by his deeds. 
‘Daud Rahbar has just tried to elaborate the idea of Divine Justice in 
the Qur‘inic revelations albeit with a slight restriction of God's 
power !77}—but that has been always the dilemma (f.i, in the Mu’ 
tuzilite movement of the 9th century) whenever God's justice was 
given the priority over His will and power. For, as Rudolf Otto has 
‘observed quite well, the theory of predestination is only an inadequate 
means for expressing the irrational numinous side in God (‘Ver- 
legenheitsausdriicke”), 76) 

“The emergence in eatly Islam of the Qadariya group—who accept- 
ed free will and human responsibility—and the Jabriya—who held 
strict predestination—is wellknown in history, as well as the contin~ 
uing strife for finding a middle way by inventing a theory of 
iktisab, the appropriation of pre-created acts through man. 17°) The 
large bulk of the pious muslims, however, were not concerned with 
these fine dogmatic differences but developed—not without the in- 
fluence of mystical ideas—a tendency towards a merely passive ace 
ceptance of the Divine decrees, a kind of passivity which was, in the 
storms of times, perhaps the only chance for survival: when there 
is no medicine to save one’s children from plague it is surely nobler 
to accept the bitter facts calmly and without complaint than to rebel 
against God’s decree; for it is often overlooked that the Muslim does 
not feel in the machinery of a cruel and impersonal fate but, what- 
ever may happen, sees the sign of God's will “who knows what is 
good for me,” 

For Iqbal, however, the traditional interpretation of predestination 
seemed to be incompatible with a modern way of life, and he thought 
that it was nothing but the “lightlessness of the breast’ in the “old 
men of the Church and the Kaaba’ (BJ 27) which caused this mis- 
interpretation. More than that, fatalism was also directly opposed to 
his concept of the Self as a growing force which craves for direct 
communion with God. Iqbal, too—though in his ways of interpreting 
the Quen as remote as possible from Rahbar's methods— has re 
ached the conclusion that the Qurin does not preach predestination. 


ATT) D. Rahbar, God of Juice. 
118) R. Otto, Das Heilige, 26. ed. p. 120. 
174) 6. Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination Early Islam 
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But his refutation of this idea does not root in the more or less abstract 
idea of Divine justice but in that of Divine life of which human life, 
at its best, is able to partake. As we have already mentioned he has 
taken tagdir, destination, in the seqse of the Divine time that contains 
in itself innumerable possibilities which are only waiting, for realisa- 
tion, so that future is always open. 

Iqbal has taught already in the Asrar that man should dig up the 
fundaments of the Universe (AK 1024) and continues in the Ldle-yi 
Tie (67) 

Set not the chain of Fate upon thy foot— 

‘There is a way beyond this rolling sphere. 
ie, fate and predestination in the traditional meaning are considered 
1 prison which should be broken by the free man (BJ 32). It is only 
the lower potencies of life which are restricted in their life by the 
eternal rules: 

Plants and minerals are bound to predestination— 

‘The faithful is only bound to the Divine orders (ZK 62), 
ie. only the lower stages in the gamut of life which have not yet 
developed their individualities nor reached the plice which man— 
thanks to the transgression of Adam—holds, and which are deprived 
of the free choice between good and evil: these potencies are confined 
by destiny; therefore Iqbal has always confronted in his poetical 
language the stars in their eternally fixed movement to the children 
‘of Adam whose freedom of choice they envy. 18°) 

For Iqbal, a man who has not realized these inner possibilities is 
an unbeliever: 


Unbeliever is he who follows predestination even if he be Muslim, 
Faithful is he, if he himself is the Divine destiny (BJ 55)— 


that is why he shows once, relying on old sources, Satan as adherent 
of predestinarian views because the Fiend wants to avoid responsibility 


by recurring to this doctrine; he is thus a typical mumafig, a hypo- 
crite. #1) 


180) ‘The stars as symbols of the destinyrbound lower potencies: PM. 109, 100; 
ZA 198; J 225 ff: BY 198, 

Wt) ZK 42. Cl H. Ritter, Islam 21/62: Nur der mwnifig ditickt sich mit der 
Pridevtination um die Verantwortichkeit 
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‘The old symbols of the Preserved Tablet and the Divine Pes. are 
tno longer valid for the poet; and the popular idea that everything is 
maktih, written, or—as Turks use to say—alin yaziif, written on the 
forchead, is reversed by him: 

Thoa 


write thy own with thy own 

The Ditine Pea Tee let Bank thy focbess (ZK 180, ef. AH 91) 

‘The man of God becomes himself the star of his destiny (Mus. 37). 

But how can this rank be attained? Iqbal gives two possible expla- 
nations which do not exclude cach other: 

Destiny is another name for the recompense of deeds (AH 274) 
which means, differently expressed, that every action and thought is 
followed consequently by its results so that man through his actions 
and intentions prepares his own future, an idea which recurs once 
more in the Jatidndme, when the Hindu wise Bhartrihari is intro: 
duced and preaches the Aurma-concept: action as mechanically deter- 
mining one’s future. 

‘The higher form of action is, to change oneself. Iqbal has always 
preached the strengthening and hardening of personality, and para- 
bles like that of the ‘drop which can be swallowed’, of the ‘meek coal 
which is burnt’ whilst the ‘hard diamand is honoured’ fill his work. 
It behoves man to develop his ego in such a way that it cannot be 
taken by anybody else but is able to incorporate others, The best ex: 
position of this doctrine of self in connection with destiny is found in 
the Sphere of Mars in the /ividnime where the poet, in traditional 
oriental manner, says that 





Poor and beggar are God's destiny, 
Ruled and uler are God's destiny 


but is informed by the Wise Man of this planet: 


IF your liver becomes blood through this your destiny, 
then ask God for another destiny 
It is possible that you request from God another dlestiny— 
God's destinies have no end 
‘The fine wink is hidden in one word 
If thou becomest different, it will also become different 
(CE ZA Il 28), 
Become dust—and they will throw thee into the air 
Become stone—thes will throw thee on 


EE 
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Here, Iqpal’s theory of destiny is contained in nace. His Quranic 
support is the verse Siira. 13/12: 


Verily God does not change the destiay of a people uotil they change 
themselves— . 


a verse which had been used already in the same meaning by Jamil- 
addin. Afghini 182) which was very dear to him and which he has 
elaborated in full in his Lectures (1 12): 


boeing, if he ceases to feel the inner push of advancing life, then the 
spirit within him haedens into = he 
of dead matter 


Change of destiny, we may conclude, comes into existence by 
change of feeling and acting (cf. ZA GR 236), and man can form it 
according to his own intentions, 

Iqbal is, with these opinions, not very far from his spiritual master 
Maulini Rimi who writes 


© young man, do not use destiny as an excuse— 

How can you load your own sin on something else? (Math, VI 493) 
-we remember the same argumentation in the case of Satan who 
attributed his refusal of bowing before Adam to the hidden destiny 
of God—and Mauking Rimi has also maintained: 


’ 
If the king sends thee back from his treshold then know 

‘That thou hast done something wrong and hast attracted this destiay 
through thy ignorance 

By thy ignorance thou hast cut thy own destiny, 

Bat the capable man increases his own (Math. 11 2821 ff), 


It is therefore not simply a poetical licence when Iqbal addresses, 
in the great dialogue between him and Rami (BJ 186) his guide and 


182) H. Stieglechet, Die Glaubeailebvee der Islam, 390, about the verse Stra 
19/12; ef also E.G. von Grunebuur, Hilam, p. 189, 
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asks him to solve the enigma of predestination and free will; he gets 
the short answer: 


‘The wing of the falcon brings to the king. 
the wing of the crow brings him to the cimetery 
4 quotation from Mathnawi (VI 1444) where the discourse is found 
according to which destiny is wing and feather of the perfect— 
Destiay is the prison and chain of the: 
Udersund that destin Tie te sue of te Nie: 
‘Water before the faithful, blood before the unbeliever, 
‘That is what Iqbal has asserted when writing 
"This vital way of ating the universe is what the Quen calls 
Iman, Imie is. sot merely a belief in one of more propositions 
of a certain kind, it is living assurance begotten of 1 rare experience. 
Strong. personalities alone are capable of rising to this experience and 
the higher fatalism implied in it (L109). 
However, this concept of destiny does not involve a complete free- 
dom which may lead to chaos, but is the realization of the innate pos- 
sibilities of the ego: 


Thou doest not know thy own destiny and doest not know that it 
gets its worth from thee— 
Otherwise the luminous ruby is only a piece of stone (PM 179), 


When in the Gulvhan-i rite jadid (ZA 229) the prophetic tradi- 
tion is quoted that ‘faith is between predestination and freedom’ we 
may find here an allusion to the partly determined situation of man 
fof which Iqbal had written in the fntroduction of the Asrar (XV): 


‘The Bgo is patty free, partly determined, and teaches fuller freedom 
by approaching the Individual who is most free: God 


‘The chord which he touched by these words was more typical for 
his way of arguing than the simple and somewhat mechanical equa 
tion: action + recompense = future destiny. The feeling that man 
is the freer the nearer he comes to God leads him to a solution of 
this problem from the point of view of his Ego-philosophy. To evolve 
the ego, to break the spell of serial time, and to stand, like the 
Prophet, in the Divine presence, to ask, then, one of the infinite des- 
nies which are still available—that is Tqbal's ideal: 
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As as man does not see God openly, 
Pr reetelapecnycter eaten ey yp ir ip 

‘Thus, he reaches something similar to the old mystical doctrine of 
the union of human and Divine will: 

When he becomes annihilated in the satisfaction of Géd, 
The faithful man becomes the destiny of God (Pas 14). 

It is that state of mind which the great religious heroes of all times 
and religions have described as the highest and most paradoxal ex- 
pericnce: that the complete surrender into God's will is creative, and 
that religion if understood thus, is far from being the ‘opium for the 
people’ but is rather a heroic deed. It is the rank which the Quein 
expresses, according to mystical interpretation, by the words ma ra- 
mayta, “Thou didst not throw when thou threwest, but it was God who 
threw’ (Sara 8/17, ef, J v. 1130, 1184). 

‘The distance between man and God can be overcome not by sub- 
stantial union but by the dialogue in prayer: and this loving and 
daring dialogue in the depths of human soul is destiny-creating. The 
faithful should stand upright (Sara 53/6) in Divine presence, and 


it is with the irreplaceable singleness of his individuality that the finite 
ego will the infinite Ego to see for himself the consequences 
of his past action and to judge the possibilities of his future (1. 117). 


Tt is the time when man dares utter 
‘We have suited Thee—now suit us! (J 1129), 188) 
and when 
God asks man before destiny: Art thou satisfied? (BJ 1, cf. 254) 


How revolutionary such an expression was, «go be understood from 
the famous story which is contained in Attar's both prose and poetry: 
that a certain mystic who claimed to have reached the stage of satis- 
faction (ri@d) asked God “O my Lord, art Thou satisfied with me 
that I am completely satisfied with Thee? And the answer cume: 
Thou liar—if thou werest satisfied with Us thou wouldst not have 
asked Our satisfaction!’ 184) 
18) Ch ZK 4 


'S1) Ant, Habiname ed Ritter, p. 209; the same story about al-Husst in his 
Tudbhive 179. 








his poetical prayers sometimes with such an audacity that a reader who 
is not used to his way of thinking would sce here sheer blasphemy: 





God tis like that, and do not say anything else— 
‘Adam said: It is like that, but it Should be like this! (ZA Il 69) 
Yet, although man may become so mature that 
the event in the womb of time trembles through his thought 
(Mus. 37), 
there is one limit of his activities: 
‘The destiny of a thing is not an uorelenting fate working from with- 
‘out like a task master, it is the inward reach of a thing, its realizable 
possibilities which lie within the Le oa ‘of its nature, and serially 
Ferualize themselves without any feeling of external compulsion 
(L 50). 
‘The individuation has in its first predisposition itself given the 
last limit of its development which it cannot surpass without ceasing 
to be itself. 185) But it can develop certain aspects of its being, just 
as, in Iqbal’s poetical work, the thought is expressed that 
Our delight in sceing hath taken visible shape (in oor eye), 
“The partridge’s leg is derived fom the elegance of its gait, 
‘The nightingale’s from its endeavour to sing... (AK 290f.). 
It is an endogenic development which expresses the highes! 
ward goal of the creature, and that is what he puts clearly in his 
Lectures (53) 

. Ends and purposes, whether they exist as conscious or subconscious 
tendencies, form the warp and woof of our conscious experience 
"The element of purpose discloses a kind of forward look in conscious. 
ness. Purposes colour not only our present state of consciousness but 
also reveal its future direction— 


a sentence which reminds of Goethe's words in Dichtung wnd Wabr- 
eit. 





Unsere Wainsche sind Vorgefiihle der Fihigkeiten, die in uns liegen, 


Vorboten desjenigen, was wir 2u leisten imstande sein werden. Was 


183) CER. Panawite, Aafhen der Nacar, p19. 
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ir kOnnen und méchten, stellt sich unserer cauter 
tat und in der Zable dary'wir Ben eine nach dem, 
‘was wir schon im stillen besitzen. 


‘The inward reach of a person or a community is, in its nature, tele- 
ological, not in the sense of blind mechanism which would be opposed 
to the doctrine of free activity— 

Creation is opposed to repetition which is a characteristic of mechan- 
ical action (1. 50) 
‘but in the sense that the world has been created for a serious end 
(Sara 44/38; L 10). 

‘The more man becomes aware of the inward reach of his personality 
the greater will be the efficiency of his prayers because he will 
request that what is right for himself. Realizing that the felor is 
hidden in every action just as the soul is hidden in life, and that with- 
out this inner destiny man is in danger to fall a prey to outward, 
transitory stimulants (R 159 f,), man can lead his life in harmony 
with his interior possibilities. In an everlasting struggle with outward 
obstacles—be it matter which 

enables the inner powers of life to unfold themselves (Sect. XTV) 

be it the enemy whose malices, if properly understood, are like the 
fain for the field of the self: in this everlasting struggle life develops 
according to its predispositions. It is the same idea which Mauliini 
Rami had expressed (Math, IIT 4386 ff.) when he compares human 
life to a tree in which everything contained in the tiny sced and in 
the deep root has unfolded, whose roots are firmly bound to the mater- 
nal carth, the twigs striving heavenward, 

Bat it must not be forgotten that Iqbal, who had exclaimed in the 
Payim-i Masbrig (186) . 

1 said: My destiny without veil is my wish! 
has in the later parts of his life limited this destiny in a very special 
sense: 
1 have lifted the veil from the face of destiny— 
Do not be hopeless, and take Mustafa's way! (AH 95), 186) 
‘That is his last word—the ideal destiny for the Muslim community 





8) AH 269 for the nation. 
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is contained in the faithfully accepting of the Divine law which 
Muhammad has brought, and if the members of his community who 
have gone astray in the wilderness of Western influences, Greek 
idealism and lifeless traditionalism want to change their destiny, they 
have to go back to the very source of life, the Divine Law, and the 
example of the Prophet. Then, and only then, a new orientation of 
their destiny would be 
‘This may sound like a limitation, but-when we observe carefully 
what Islam meant for Iqbal, and that he saw in the Prophet the model 
of individualization, and dwelt upon the infinite possibilities which 
are still hidden in the depths of the Quen, this limitation becomes 
intelligible, as Iqbal said: 
The main of the Quin [and we may add: of Islam) is to 
awaken in, Linlgrs: higher procter of bis arate raed with 
God and the universe, It is in view of this essential aspect of the 
QuPinic teaching that Goethe said while making a general review 
to Eckermann: You see this teaching never fails; with all our systems, 
we aan go 0d grorly sping man ano, fares thn 


Oe 


CHAPTER FOUR : 
SOME GLIMPSES ON WESTERN AND EASTERN 
INFLUENCES ON IQBAL THOUGHT, AND ON HIS 
RELATIONS TO MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM 


I confess 1 owe a great deal to Goethe, Mirza Ghalib, Mirza 
Adal Quair Bediaod Werdsworte 
The first two led me into the “inside” of things, 

‘The third and fourth taught me how to remain oriental in spirit and 
expression after having assimilated foreign ideals, and the last saved 
‘me From atheism in my student days (SR 36). 


That is what Iqbal felt in 1910, two years after his return from 
Europe where, as it seems, the healing influence of Wordsworth's 
world-mysticism had helped him to resist the danget of losing his 
inherited religion and his faith in a Divine principle in life. 1) In 
later times, he has again quoted Gocthe as one of the guiding spirits of 
his life, whereas he withdraw more and more from Hegel's system of 
thought, But the European formation of his philosophical thought is 
acknowledged by himself in a letter in 1925; 


My life has been mostly in the study of Western philosophy, 
and this point of ought has become nearly a second pos to me. 
1 can not express well in Urdu what is in cay heart (M I 47). 


On the one hand he acknowledges his indebtedness to European 
‘thought, on the other hand, as has been already mentioned, his poetry 
is pervaded by hostility to and contempt of the loveless, materialistic 
West; and at the end of his life he holds that 


1 used to sit with the good person of Europe, 
J have not seen a less ardent (bitaztar) day than that! (AH 63). 2) 
He had been introduced into this Western world by eminent 


European scholats, by orientalists and philosophers, to start with Sit 
‘Thomas Amold, his beloved teacher in Lahore (cf, BD 74)—but even 





*) CL lotr. SR XVIIEE 
2) Ch PM 24 




















1908). 
Tqbal’s attitude towards European orientalism would deserve a 
ial study. He was pupil of F. Hommel ia Munich for a very short 
while, only for submitting his thesis (though I dare say that Hommel, 
the semitist, did not understand too much of the ‘Development of 
Metaphysics in Persia’). Closer was Iqbal’s relation with Professor R. 
A. Nicholson of Cambridge who had first inteoduced his work to the 
English reading public—and yet, Iqbal prefered (or was it only a 
polite formulation?) an appraisal from the pen of Maulana Sulayman 
Nadwi to the opinion of R. A. Nicholson (M I 120, 1922, cf. MI 
321 about 4 wrong translation made by R.A, Nicholson). In spite 
of his admiration for many works of European oricntalists and his 
petsonal friendship with some of them, he was always afraid that 
some evil purposes might be concealed behind the sueface of thei 
works, and that they were more or less tools of imperialism and of 
Christian missionary tendencies— 


1 am aot sure of the European orientalists, because they create their 
works for ends of political propaganda (M II 96), 
he writes in 1930 when discussing some books of I, Goldziher, and 
shortly before his death he denounces the pernicious influence of 
Western scholarship even more pointedly: 


‘The professors have special purposes which they conceal in the ex- 
facie talon Of hak Gey Lrveigph: ad whan Gay. prove abe 
aur ibgag), and the pure tablet of the Muslim student becomes filled 
by this spell and he is lead astray (M 1 398) 


That is a view which still widely prevails in Muslim countries 
However, Iqbal had himself, in his own studies, at large relied on 
editions and even second-hand books of European orientalists, and it 
would be interesting for the history of Oriental studies in Islamic 
countries to examine carefully the list of books which he recommended 
for the Faculty of Divinity in Istanbul (M II 275 ff.); he advised, 





ous literature have inspired a whole essential paragraph of his: Lec- 
Totals A gp Nal ee pl fei GEG scholarly re- 


of them being translated into English by $. Khuda Bakhsh (£.i. The 
Renaissance of Islam by A. Mez),— 


but these books too ate somewhat superficial (M I 90, 1929). 


The orientalist whom he liked and admired most was L. Massignon 
without whose studies on Hallij parts of his own work are scarcely 
imaginable, and whom he visited in Paris for discussing with him his 
personal—Nictzschean— interpretation of the great mystic. He anti- 
cipated in Massignon the depth of understanding for Islamic spirit, 
and the French scholar has understood the religious importance of 
Iqbal’s activities. perhaps better than any other European scholar, 3) 
His few introductory remarks to the French translation of the Lectures 
can be considered the best summary of Iqbal’s thought ever written, 

Iqbal had come to know many sides of European life during his 
studies in Cambridge and his short stay in Germany. One of the causes 
of his aversion to this civilization seems to be its rootedness in the 
classical tradition. Iqbal, often underlining the fact that the Quelin is 
completely anti-classic in spirit—as anti-classic as the Hebrew 
prophets were—saw in the impregnation of a culture with Greek 
spirit and Greek ideals the greatest danger to this culture's life, ¢} 
‘That is why large areas of European culture remained alien to him, 
and that is also the reason for his cleaving to the very roots of 
prophetic-Islamic culture, trying to rescue if from the Greek crust 
which has suffocated the dynamic spirit of Islam. *) He was surely 
aware of the wide range of Greek civilization and art, but his protest 


3) Weaardenburg, L’Orient, the chapter about IL Massignon and his ical 
understanding of Islam; esp p. 2194, the temarks about the oman at Sse 
in the East: “Nous avons tout ruiné en eux, leur philotophie, leur religion, Hs ne 
crovent plus 4 rhea” 

4) Tang, 151. 

8) In a letter of 1930 (M M1 158), Iqbal recommends the book of W. T. Stace, 
A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, a5 "x very fiw book” 





transplanted into Islamic countries, being scarcely compatible with the 
theocentric tenets of Islam. 

Iqbal saw in Platonism and its impact on Islamic culture the reason 
for the decay of this civilization, and therefore he attacks Plato in the 
notorious passage of the Armir (Ch VI and VII) depicting him as 
an old sheep which insinuates tigers to eat grass and leads them to 
the poisonous pastures of idealism, thus spoiling their natural strength 
Greek philosophy was, for Iqbal, too abstract, too speculative, not in- 
ducing man to fruitful work; it is impracticable and can never bring 





a communion is possible not through sheer speculation but only 
through ardent love. The rational side of Plato's philosophy is always 
attacked in Iqbal’s poctry— 
One atom of heart-pain is better than the philosophy of Plato 
(ZA 18, cf. ZA 11). 
For Aristotle, Iqbal had shown « great admiration in bis first stu- 
dies (SR 29), but he, too, is “nothing but a station” on the path to- 
wards the Truth (ZA GR 218 HI), and the Aristotelian concept of 
the eternity of the world was exactly opposed to the Islamic belief in 
creatio ex nibilo, as opposed as the static prima causa ot the im- 
movable mover of philosophy was to the dynamic and ever-active God 
of the Quran, Iqbal could imagine life only as a vital and volitional 
process; not merely as harmony and beauty but as act and power, and 
was in this respect as well as in his advocating of love's primate over 
intellect indeed far from classical and post-classical Greek thought 
(yet not from its Dionysic aspect). But his attitude was kindred to 
that of other Islamic modernists, like Muhammad ‘Abdih who has 


‘Numan, Suppl. VE 21 
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also stressed the anti-classical spirit of the Quin; *) and one may 
find here also one reason for his spiritual affinity with Nietzsche, 
whose attacks against the Greco-Christian foundations of the West 
i paroandis ir sells, Wa AOwIelgd of Eneopetl 
Tn his thesis, has dis a wil 
oe hee ee 
even in his last letters he dwells upon the similarities of Descartes and 
Ghazzili (M II 342 ff.), and states that the Sufis have added time 
and space to the four dimensions already 5 or G centuries prior to 
Kant (M II 344, 1937), and this German philosopher about whom 
he had noted down once: 
No one can fully understand the significance of Kant's i 
imperative who does not study the polital history’ of dace 
people. ‘The rigour of Kant's conception of duty finds its full expla 
tation there (SR 69), 
is compared later likewise to Ghazzili, the great reformer of Islam 
in the 12th century (I. 5). 

Comparisons like the aforementioned one are very typical for Iq- 
bal’s way of arguing, and sometimes one gets the impression that his 
study of European philosophy leads him, in the course of his life, 
more and mote to the conviction that all the good and appropriate 
ideas launched by Western philosophers had been expressed centuries 
ago in a somewhat more ideal form by Islamic thinkers. As he writes 
in 1916: 


‘Yesterday I saw the Mathnawi of Maulind Riml: 


Every thought devours another thought, 

‘One idea grazes upon another idea— 
God gracious! in a special chapter he has put this idea that ever 
being besides God Almighty ie dercdelcgreat being devoured af 
has brought into consideration so beautifully Schopenhauer’s philos- 
‘ophy that Schopenhauer's spirit itself would tremble! (M Il 65). 


This way of interpretation provided him with new possibilities of 
combining harmoniously Islamic tradition with the most recent scien- 
tific research. Only thus, he thinks, Muslims can become interested 


*) CE. about this problem esp; W. Braune, Die iulumivvhe Welt, p. 133; ef. J. 
Kraemer, Das Problem der silamincken Kaltwrgeschichte about the different inter. 
pretations of Islamic culture; CH. Becker, Inlamuindien 1; M. H. Schaeder, Der 
Mensch i Orient wed Obzident 
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in Western science and discover that Europe is indebted to Islam, and 
that therefore the adopting of recent scientific results from the West 
does not do any harm to the primacy of Islamic thought, 
If Muslim scholars were aware that Einstein's most thrilling ideas 
are already existent in Islam, they would like to take more interest 
in them and study them carefully (M I 214, $4.) 

Einstein granted Iqbal the proof for his view conceming the rela: 
tion of God and universe—-that the universe is limitless but finite—, 
and his theory of relativity has impressed Iqbal’s theories of time and 
space. 7) 

Thus, European philosophy and scholarship becomes, in Iqbal's 
reading, a medium for leading back the Muslims to the sources of 
their own culture, and giving them the feeling that these conceptions 
are nothing but their own heritage, Interpreted in this way, European 
civilization is no longer « danger for the Muslims but a stimulant for 
their awakening, 

It is far beyond our limits to follow the impact feft oa Iqbal’s 
thought by European philosophers—that has been done by trained 
students of philosophy; what concerns us is the religious revaluation 
of European systems of thought in the poct-philosopher's work. 

He has tried to answer in poems the claims of the different philos- 
ophers and political leaders during the different periods of his life, 
and the nugsh-i frang, “The Picture of the Europeans’, in the fourth 
part of the Payim-? Masbrig, contains short poetical sketches, skil- 
fully characterizing thinkers and poets of the West. *) 

‘The philosophers whose names occur most in Iqbal’s prose and 
poetry are Hegel, Bergson, and Nietzsche. 

Asa pupil of McTaggart in Cambridge, he remained under 
Hegelian influence for a while, and his private libeary contains a con 
siderable number of Hegel's works. He described, in 1910, Hegel's 
system of philosophy as 


an epic poem in prose (SR 11). 


In the notes to the Asrdr he still uses Hegelian expressions for ex: 


*) CE PM 239 “Einstein as a Zarathustra from the family of Moses and Aaron’ 
‘About Einstein in connection with the ra?yut Allib, the possibility of seeing God 
fn the other world of. M 1 130 (1922), 

4) Pi, PM 251 Locke-Kane-Bergson; id 





Besgson, 48 subjects of poems 
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laining a hemistich (1, 193: by the self the seed of opposition, in 
Met Hedin pres: coneadsion, is Sowa inthe wocd). Hlgal wa 
for him, in this period of formation, the greatest philosopher Europe 
had ever produced: : 

‘The Germans hold him for greater than Plato, and from the point 
of view of imagination he i iodeot retice than Plats (M Tl 43, 
1914). 

But the abstract system of Hegel, albeit appealing to Iqbal's struc- 
ture of mind in its eternal movement of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis, has been rejected by him later on (to the great amazement of 
De. McTaggart), and in the Paydm-i Masbrig he places him in the 
sume range as other loveless philosophers; the boaring lecture of his 
books is a spiritual sleeping pill, and the lovesongs of Rimi are re- 
quired to awake the poet from the slumber caused by Hegel's work, 
And even worse, he compares the once admired thinker to 

a hen which lays eggs from sheer phantasy without the presence of 
the cock (PM 243), 
a verdict on the idealistic construction of Hegel's system which is 
Fepeated ten years later in somewhat gentler form, averring that 


Hegel's shell was empty of a pearl (ZK 10). 


‘The last fruit of Iqbal’s Hegelian period is the fine article on Mc 
Taggart which he wrote on request of Sit Francis Younghusband 
(M IT 286, 1932, SS 144) and which contains once more his own— 
not his Hegelian teacher’s—philosophy of self and of immortality in 
nutshell 

Fichte's influence is also visible in some of Iqbal's ideas, but it 
was in the first place the vitalist current of philosophy which attracted 
him, and was more germane to both his psychic formation and the 
Qurinic tradition. The strong “prophetic” element in the vitalist 
philosophers, their dynamic outlook on life which was considered not 
something being but becoming, the development of self, the reality 
of the world being, and the strong belief in cternal development-— 
all these elements were easily and willingly accepted by Iqbal who has, 
even though sometimes criticizing fi. Lotee, drunk deep from the 
fountain of this philosophy which has been described by ‘com; 
scholars as the preparatory stage of mysticism, Séderblom has, when 
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dealing with the prophetic Weltanschauung, quoted Henri Bergson 
as a model of prophetical outlook in philosophy, ®) and from this 
remark the affinity of Iqbal with the French thinker—so often men- 


finité spirituelle sémitique". *°) The Bergsonian concept of the two 
levels of time is wellknown to every reader of Iqbal’s philosophy, and 
the stress he laid on the principle of intuition is recognizable also in 
the work of Iqbal who has once discussed the problem of time with 
Bergson in Paris. 

‘The vitalist movement culminated, in one respect, in Nietzsche, 
whose tragical figure has occupied Iqbal’s mind and his poetical ima- 
ination more intensely than any other Western philosopher. !*) A 
book “in the style of the Old and New Testament and of Also sprach 
Zarathustea, called the Book of a Forgotten Prophet” had been plan- 
ned by Iqbal, but was never carried out. '2) Perhaps the Nietzschean 
influence on the Arde has been exaggerated due to the mental shock 
which followed immediately the publication of this book; its ideas 
were, for the first moment, too surprising for being taken as devel- 
opment of Islamic germs. Iqbal himself has always maintained that 
the idea of the Perfect Man was Islamic, not Nictzschean; yet Nictz- 
sche's superman may still have acted as a ferment in the formation of 
Iqbal’s ideals. There are, of course, parables and allusions in the 
Asar which are traceable back to Nietzsche, like that of Diamond 
and Coal, Diamond and Dew-drop; pethaps one may also count the 
“three stages of the ego” among them. 1) Yet it is rather the brave 
and heroic will to accept life as it is and to master it which had 
fascinated Iqbal in the German philosopher. He agrees also with him 
in the positive evaluation of suffering. 





‘We must therefore, in the words of Nietzsche, say Yea to the suffer- 
ings of life, Schopenhauer did not appraise suffering properly; 


he writes in the Notes to the Asrar (1. 210) and expresses a similar 
%) Sbderblom, The Living Godt, p. 300, note 72 
10) Tateoduetion of the French translation of the Reconstruction. 
1M) Ina letter to M. M. Sharif (M I 233, 1926) he mentions that Nietasche's 
Morgeueste bax been translated into Arabic 
12) Tang. 40. 
13) Cf. the poem Earope, “adapted from Nietriche, BJ 221 


a 
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statement a few years later in the poem ‘Schopenhauer and Nietasche™ 
contrasting the former one—an always complaining bird~to the hero 


who teaches him 
Make thy remedy from pain, if thow act ill; 
Bisa Canad Si a net op eos 


mayest become 
‘completely a garden (PM 234), 

To live in danger (PM 141 2.0.), to sock cabanas 
development of the personality, trying an integration le 
man !4)—these are Nietaschean ideas deliberately accepted by Iqbal 
who was, psychologically seen, as much a prophetical philosopher as 
Nietzsche. 

But “in Nictesche an unmeasurable content and grade of the soul 
broke at last the vessel”, *) and Iqbal writes: 

oor Nictache thought thar his vision of the ultimate Ego could be 
realized in the of space and time (SS 134). 

‘That was the tragical destiny of the German philosopher which 
Iqbal understood pethaps better than many of his European critics. 
He calls, in 1910, the behaviour of Europe towards Nietasche 
strangely inconsistent— 

The philosophy of Nietrsche—at least in the domain of ethics—is 
An. attempt rationally to justify the conduct of Europe, yet this 
{teat prophet of aristocracy is universally condemned in Europe, Only 
4 few have realized the meaning of his madness (SR 30), 

Twenty years later he gives a most interesting record of Nietzsche's 
attempts and—according to him—his ultimate failure 





«Nietzsche, whose life and activity form, at least to us Easterns, an 
exceedingly interesting problem in religious philosophy, was en 

Sth ioee on neal peeetcd ran such an undertaking 
i, to bring the finite ego into contact with an eternal life-process). 
His mental history is not without a parallel in the history of Eastern 
Sufism, That a really ‘imperative’ vision of the Divine in man did 
come to him cannot be denied... Yet Nietzsche was a failure, and 
his failure was mainly due to his intellectual progenitors as Schopen: 
her, Darwin, and Lange whose influence completely blinded him 
to the real significance of his vision, Instead of looking for a spiritual 





1) Punnwite, Niersiche amd die Gegenwart (Dee Nibilismus...) p. 292. 
s8) 14. 290. 




















whose vision was solely determined 
is remained unproductive for want of 
guidance in his spiritual life... (L 194f.), 

Islamic mysticism knows the type of the majdhib who has reached 
a certain spiritual level through some unknown experiences, and is, 
at the same time, mentally more of less deranged, living, as the rule, 
without the guidance of a spiritual master who otherwise would lead 
the adepts carefully to the higher stages of spiritual life; Nietzsche 
is comparable, according to Iqbal (J 1359, BJ 82) to such a majdhaiby 
he is not a simple lunatic but a man who has been uplifted without 
being able to utilize his experience, who was moreover still in need 
of a teacher, a master who might guide him—Iqbal closes the above 
mentioned statement with the citation of the lines from Zarathustra: 
“L need help. 1 need disciples, I need a master. It would be so sweet 
to obey”. 1) 

Nictasche’s fate is, in Iqbal’s view, similar to that of Hallij; like 
the martyr mystic, he too has tried to raise the world from leaden 
slumber, struggling against heavy odds, fighting against conventional 
European civilization and Sklavenmoral, against the perverting in: 
fluences of Christianity, and that is why he too has suffered from the 
lack of understanding of his contemporaries 





who gave his pulse into the hand of the doctor (J 1360), 


an expression which contains a clear reference to Rimi's story of the 
love-sick girl whose illness nobody could find out (Math. 1 95). **) 
Nietzsche’ strife against European civilization in all its different as- 
pects, and the actions of the 


European madman who entered the glassmaker's shop (PM 238) 


touched, in this respect, cognate chords in Iqbal’s heart; but he has 
neither accepted his ideas uncritically nor refused them altogether but 
did, what Berdjajew once had proposed as right attitude of the faith- 





16) Cf. Nietzsche's Nachilied: Vow der grofien Sebmsncht der Sele 
11) Cf, also Math. VI 1979 ff. aboot the madness of love which cannot be cured 
by doctors—a wellknwren subject of Oriental poetry 


ee 
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ful in respect to Nietzsche; he lived through his ideas and overcame 
them from inside. 1) 3 

be pare i cetronalang Ay Meena cb pe 
which negates only for the purpose of affirmation’ *%) has sum- 
tried in the symbol of the Muslin creed: that Niche had re 
mained in the 13, There is no God (cf. 93). He has even applied 
2 new version of a prophetic tradition “His heart is faithful but his 
brains are unbelieving’ 2") to the German thinker (PM 241, cf. ZK 
83), since he felt that Nietzsche was still in need of something, that, 
in the 19th century Chiristianity, he had not found the God who might 
have been strong enough for his taste; "the God of the ruling ima 
ination was contrary to his concept of a God, And so he did not 
bring a new God but has opened the widest possible gap between 
man and God. #1) Iqbal was sure that he himself would have taught 
him the notion of that God he was craving for, the pure, Islamic~ 
Semitic God, unstained by Greek philosophical concepts (cf. ZK 84); 
just as in another place he regrets that Nietzsche had not lived in the 
days of Ahmad Sithindi (J 1377), the great reformer of Indian Islam 
who has assailed the monistic trends in Muslim mysticism, 

But as profound Iqbal's sympathy with Nietasche was in whom he 
recognized a distant brother in seeking and quest—albeit cut off from 
the life-giving fountain of revelation—as strongly has he rejected the 
idea of Eternal Recurrence. In his very personal way of symbolizing 
philosophical and religious truths he tells in the Javidnime how 
Nietzsche is flying between the Heaven of Saturn and Paradise in 
eternal circles, repeating over and over again a single verse—a simple 
but acute representation of the Eternal Recurrence, Life is no repeti~ 
tion of ever the same acts (J 1818) but is fresh and surprising in 
every moment, creative and not bound to any reiteration. The philos- 
ophical criticism of the Eternal Recurrence is ‘given in extenso in the 
Lectures (114 ff.) where it is condemned as 


only a more rigid kind of mechanism, based not on an ascertained 
fact but only on a working hypothesis of science... We can aspire 
‘*) L. Maller, Berdjajew umd Nietsiche, Okumenische Einheit 3 1, 1954, 

™) Pannwite, Der Anfhaw der Nu 


70 
3) The tradition concetning Omayya iba ay-Saly runs essentially: “His tongue is 
faithful but his heart is unbelieving 
21) Panawita, Nietoche und die Gegewwourt (Det Nikilismmos...) p 297 

















the largest possible sense. 

Besides the philosophical representatives of Western Europe the 
new apostles of socialism and other emerging political trends attracted 
Igbal's interest. He acknowledged the utmost importance of Karl 
Marx and his teaching which was, then, spreading widely over the 
world, but could, naturally, not reconcile himself with his materialistic 
outlook. In an ironical verse he calls him 


the Moses without Divine aay soi the Christ without Cross— 
He is not a prophet, bat he brought « book (AH 218) 

alluding to the phrase of Jami in honour of Maulini Rami (cf. 
J 539). Tt has already been referred to his utopic hope that out of the 
atheistic experience of Russia would issue one day the acceptance of 
the Islamic faith by the Bolshevists: hence some of his seemingly so- 
cialistic poems which are apt to misinterpretations only when iso- 
ated from the firm religious basis of Iqbal’s thought #4) 

Like many Oriental thinkers, Iqbal, too, had a certain predilection 
for Tolstoy who has been considered in the East the spokesman of 
criticism against the contemporary Christian way of life (cf, PM 236), 


2) Pannwits, Kritiiche Kormotogie (Beiteige p. 291 ff) 

33) Cf, the poems in PM 236: Company of the bygone: Tolstoy- Marx - Hegel - 
‘Maadak- Pathad; PM 249° Lenun and Kaiser Wilhelm, PM 244 August Cote and 
the workman 





a 


and it is Tolstoy in whose ‘vision’ ia the /atiduime the most pitiless 
and trenchant words about Europe's treason to the love of Christ are 
uttered. 


's private library which is now in Islamia College Lahore gives 
«pra taton Bedelia bade at eee beer 
from the University Library or the College libraries those books which 
where too expensive for his small income). In two bookcases of 
medium size one finds as the most interesting specimens the Collected 
Ennays of R, Eucken, Cumoat's Mitbra; Haeckel, Eddington, Einstein 
‘exist besides Lombroso’s Soul of Women, Cassirer, Vaihinger, Una- 
muuno, Buchner, Hitfding, M. Buber, st eee of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy), Aids to the Study of German 
Theelogy and a History of German Literature ate also found, The 
philosophers proper—Plato, Aristoteles, Kant and Hegel—occupy a 
large space; English and German poetry is also available in numerous 
volumes; the poems of Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats may belong to 
Iqbal’s early period, whereas Schiller's Tantalus, Goethe's Maximen 
und Reflektionen (in English translation) as well as the Faust are no 
doubt reminiscent of his student's days in Germany. 

It would be worth while to scrutinize carefully these books and 
give an account of the whole library which would throw some more 
light on some peculiar aypects of Iqbal's thought. However, one must 
fot assume that Iqbal was under the spell of this oF that philosopher 
whose weitings are found—perhaps accidentally—in those few books, 
He has surely carefully studied them, but has selected for himself 
‘whatever fitted into his religious-philosophical thought and could be 
reconciled with the Queinic revelation, or has refused its contents 
expresedly in both poetry and prose (fi. O, Spengler Decline of the 
Wer, L142 £5 ef, J. $01 where the expression ‘Rise of the East’ 
contains an implicit refutation of Spengier's Yheories), Iqbal had an 
extraordinary capacity for assimilation which can be seen as well in 
his dealing with European philosophy as in his correspondence with 
Maulind Sulaymin Nadwi whose suggestions he grasped most in: 
Beniously and embedded them into his own philosophical system, On 
the other hand, his ideas express a tendency which was current in 
the years after the first world-war, and which is growing even strong- 
et in thinkers of to-day who have not the slightest conneétion with 
Iqbal-—being unaware even of his name—and yet lay stress on the 
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same crucial points of philosophy and theology (f.i, the Personal 
God) as Iqbal did years, decades ago. 

It would be incorrect to restrict the influence of 
‘on Iqbal, or his relation to European culture, only to the field of 
philosophy. He himself was even more a poet than a philosopher, 
and therefore it is small wonder that already carly are met with in 
his work adaptions from English, later on also from German poetry, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Tennyson and other names occur in the Bang-i 


g 


d; Heine, Goethe unidentified German poets later on (cf. 
BY 223). #4) 

‘The English poet whom Iqbal admired most before going to Europe 
was Milton. In 1903 he wanted to write a poem in the style of Mil- 
ton, and this wish was then prevalent in him, according to his own 
words, since five of six years, Le. since the last years of the 19th cen 
tury, the first time of his stay in Lahore (M I 21). A few years later, 
his sympathy has somewhat faded, and in 1910 he remarks: 


‘The Puritan theology of Milton cannot appeal to the imagination of 
our age... There is, however, one thing in Milton. No poet has been 
more serious about his task than he. His style—a gigantic architecture 
consecrated to false deities—will always stand untouched by the 
palsied hand of time (SR 49) 

However he could not escape the overwhelming impression the 
English poet had once left upon his mind, and when in 1982 the 
Jividname was completed, a reader familiar with Milton could detect 
without difficulty some striking resemblances of persons and imagery. 
Iqbal and Milton, both deeply involved in the mental struggle with 
the problem of power and its reconciliation with goodness, have given 
the figure of Satan very similar features; Satan, endowed with Pro- 
metheian virtues, the powerful and wonderful Anti-Christ of the 
Paradise Lost, is comparable to the Iqbalian Iblis in many respects 
(cf. p. 209 ff.); Iqbal’s demonstration of the meaning of Adam's Fall 
as a help for the unfolding of creative energy is also not far from 
Miltonian ideas; and the resemblance between some scenes of the Tq- 
balian poem and the Miltonian one extends even to details; the mect- 





24) Cf, the poems on Lord Byron, Petifi sod Browning and other E poets 
in the PM; and the important note opening this chapter, according to which Words: 
‘worth had sived the young student at Cambridge from Atheium (SR 36, cf. the 
fine remarks of Javid Iqbal in his Introduction to the SR, p. XVII), 


a 
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of the old Deities in the Venus-Sphere of the Javidnime is an 
Be eenegly oe eee ee 
the old Gods in the beginning of Paradise Lost. 25) = 

Not only Milton's but even more Dante's ogee Spe 
traceable in the Jiridnime. Although the idea of a jourpey 
the other world is, essentially, an Oriental onc, the classical 
ee ee eee ee 
parison of the two poems shows how much Iqbal owes to the Italian 
Poet-theologian: he it the person of a guide through the heavenly 
spheres, like Virgil, supplied in the Persian poem by Rimi; be it the 
description of Judas as imprisoned in a block of ice (cf, Inferno 
Canto 32), of the connection of the Jupiter-Heaven—in Dante's poem 
characterized by the heavenly eagle of the souls—with the bird-mo- 
tive; other smaller, nearly literary, similarities are found and show that 
Iqbal had carefully read the English translation of the Divina Com: 
medi, He has also admitted that he desired to compose a similar 
work in Persian, though otherwise the name of Dante is of ao 
importance in his work. 24) 

Among the philosophers, Iqbal had acknowledged the highest rank 
to German thinkers, like Hegel, Kant, Nietzsche etc, and it was his 
conviction that: 


‘The function of the German nation ix the organisation of human 
knowledge (SR 32). 

A similar conclusion could be reached when one contemplates the 
expressions of his admiration for German literature, though he must 
have cead most of it only in translations. It is doubtful whether or 
not Iqbal had a working knowledge of German; according to Atiya 
Begum’s statement he was able to write German in 1907, and may 
have continued reading this language in later*times, too, His quota: 
tions of German studies on Oriental subjects prove that his interest in 
the language of the country he loved most did not fade until the end 
of his life, Without a sufficient knowledge of German he would 


scarcely have been able to enjoy fi. Heine's poetry, about whom he 
notes down: 


No nation was so fortunate as the Germans, They gave birth to Heine 


©) CLR J. Z Werblowsky, Lacifer and Prometheus; S. A. Vabid, Tgbal, ch, 12, 
2) CE Bausani’s motes on Danie and Igb. 
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at the time when Goethe was singing in full-throated 
‘Two uninterrupted springs! (SR 118). = 

He has even included a poetical answer to a Heinean poem in his 
Paydm under the title Swdlat, Questions, and inspirations taken from 
this poet are visible in some other verses too, But the only Western 
poet whom he glorified nearly as much as his Oriental spiritual 
leaders was Goethe. Already to his first Urdu poems belongs a com: 
parison of Goethe with Mirza Ghalib (BD 9 f.) who was, then, his 
favorite Urdu-Persian poet of India. The “Garden of Weimar" is 
mentioned for the first time in this ode (cf, later, PM 184), Goethe 
was, for Iqbal, the unsurpassable model of poetical art— 

It is not watil I had realized the infinitude of Goethe's imagination 
that I discovered the narrow breadth of my own (SR 2) 

‘The anatomy of human mind, he held, could be studied with the 

philosophers and psychologists, 
but a real insight into human mature you can get from Goethe alone 
(SR 108), 

More than anything else the Faust impressed him, and traces of 
this spiritual encounter can be found in the beginning of the /avid- 
mime, its Procm in Heaven and Proem on Earth, and the Angelic 
chorus. Yea, the Faust was considered by him as 


nothing short of Divine workmanship (SR 40) 
and as the book which 


reveals the spiritual ideals of the German nation... not the book 
supposed to have been written by the Galilean fishermen (SR 44), 


Faust thus becomes the symbol of humanity, and is for Iqbal the 
congenial expression of what he loved most in the German nation, 
In an interesting remark, he has compared the respective arts of 
Goethe and Shakespeare: 
Both Shakespeare and Goethe re-think the Divine thought of creation 
‘There is, however, one important difference between them. The realist 
Englishman re-thinks the individual—the idealist German, the uni- 
versal. His Faust is a seeming individual only. In realty, he is hu- 
manity individualized (SR 112). 


It is Iqbal’s great merit that he has got interested India in the fig: 


On 
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taken active part in introducing Goethe's work into Urdu litera- 
aparyainap srivalpapenn paar SEs 5 
a bi ritual guide is 
The greatest homage Iqbal paid to his Western spirit 
the composition of the Payam-r Mashrig which is expressedly called 
an answer to the West-Ostlicher Diwan, and in which he has extolled 
Goethe in highest panegysics, 
‘The sage of the West, the German poet who was fascinated by the 
charms of Persia 
Depicte those coy and winsome beauties and gave the East great 
ing from Ei 
In reply to him 1 have composed the Payam-i Mashriq: I have shed 
eeadeeal ae ie eet Cae ae 


But Iqbal has confined his admiration not only to a mote or less 
hymnical praise of the German post, or some nice remarks about his 
att—he has adapted freely Goethean poems into Persian, for example 
the Mabomets Gesang as Ji-y1 4b, The Stream (PM 131f.), of the 
lovely scene Dichter und Huri (PM 147). In Goethe he discovered 
the prerogative of love on sheer intellect, he found the idea of devel- 
‘opment of human personality through the different stages of life, 

Goethe's concept of God— 

und alles Dringen, alles Streben 
ist ew'ge Ruh in Gott dem Herra 


is quoted as evidence for his own concept that 


the novyet of God means unfailing realization of the infinite creative 
possibilities of His being which retains its wholeness throughout the 
entire process (L 60). 

‘The Goethean Mephistopheles as the necessary element of acti- 
vation in life is also met with in Iqbal’s colourful picture of Iblis, 
for wherever the demonic power turns up it sharpens the contrast 
of good and evil and makes man real man by initiating him into the 


3) Sayid Nazir Niazi, in) Mahemmad fgbal (German-Pak Forum, p. 112). 
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strife of good and evil. 8) Goethe's inclination to the mystery of po- 
ity a8 wel tie ich wor dec ignoen Peco” (as taught in 
Provinz’ of the Wanderjahre) were very cognate 
pap ast 
‘A sentence like this: 
Purposes colour not only our states of consciousness but also 
rai iy fuse dschon GL 53) 


sounds like an echo of Goethe's word on anticipation: 


Unsere Wiinsche sind Vorgefihle der Fuhigkeiten, die in uns Ii 

Vorboten desjenigen, das wie 2u feisten imstande’ sein werden. 

wir Kéonen und mtchten, stele sich unserer Elobildungpkra aubler 

uns und in der Zukunft dar; wie fahlen eine Schosucht nach dem, 

was wie schon im stillen besitzen (Dichtung und Waheheit). 

Goethe, he has gratefully admitted, has led him into the inside of 

things. Perhaps Goethean thought and poetry has influenced him 
more lastingly than Hegelian or Bergsonian philosophy, and he felt 
in the German post a kindred soul, only, as he writes, of a much 
larger spiritual breadth. Iqbal was more of a prophetic spirit, Goethe 
more of & poet, but both went in the same direction, working in the 
hope of winning that immortality which is the peivilege of fully devel: 
oped personalities, and convinced that 

Was frachtbar ist, allein ist wabe 


Iqbal had become acquainted with European civilisation and its ex- 
pressions in poctry and philosophy rather early, and had been able 
to enlarge the spiritual horizon of the Indian Muslims by introducing 
many hitherto unknown names of philosophers and pocts from the 
West and presenting them in a new and original way. But he was in 
the main firmly rooted in the Oriental tradition and his poetry is 
scarcely understandable without a thorough knowledge of classical 
Persian and Urdu poetry. But also the Hindu tradition of his home- 
land had attracted him already in his early days; among his first poeti- 
cal attempts one finds a fine Urdu adaptation of the Giyite, the sacred 
prayer of Hinduism. 2%) As a philosopher he was of necessity con- 
cerned with Indian philosophy and classical Indian literature, espe- 
ially with the Upanishads which he mentions now and then; Max 





38) G, Schaeder, Gout und Welt, p. 99. 
20) As well Salik, p. 49, a8 Atiya Begum mention that Iqbal has studied Sanskrit 


Ee 
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Miller's Vedanta Philosophy belonged to his private library, In his 
youth, when still inclined to pantheistic speculations, he admired the 
‘awful sublimity of the Vedinta’, and one cin guess that allusions to 

of the Upanishads occur sometimes in his poetry (cf. p. 114 f. 
also the frog in the deied up well J 177), that even the aman con: 
cept may have influenced, to a certain extent, the forniation of his 
ego-conception, though his later opposition against every kind of 
monistic philosophy must never been lost sight of, 

As to the Indian idea of Aarmae—the deed which bears its fruit in 
itself and gives the direction of future development—it has been used 
in his work several times, though without the implication of perfect 
mechanism which the original Aarma involves. Iqbal has chosen the 
Indian sage Bharteihari whom he even allots a seat in Paradise (J 
1556) for expressing his own ideas about action as determinative 
force in human life; the Indian poctphilosopher recites a ghazal 
(which is a nearly literary translation of the poem No. 3367 in Both: 
lingk’s edition); and the same Bhartihari recurs once more as the 
leading figure in the motto of the Bil-i fibril. The apparition of the 
Buddha in the Jividname, where again stress is laid on action and its 
fruit, belongs to the same group of classical Indian motives in Iqbal’s 


poetry. 

Another wellknown figuee of Indian mythology, the wise Vishvi- 
mitra ®) (once derided in a poem of Heine's!) is introduced into 
the heavenly spheres under the name of Jahindost (J 266 ff.); he 
talks with Iqbal, in the dreamy landscape of the moon, about reality 
and irreality of life and time, pronouncing alternatively purely Ve- 
dantic, and purely Iqbalian ideas. 

The figure of Vishvimitea shows that Iqbal had a good knowledge 
of Indian mythology; it is related that he was a great admirer of the 
Indian cpics, and was interested in a good Urdu translation of the 
Ramayana; he knew that a certain poet Masthi Jabiingiri had trans 
lated the great epics into Persian in the hightime of the Moghul Em- 
pire when translations from Sanscrit literature were sponsored by 
‘Akbar and his successors. 34) 

Some authors have maintained that Iqbal had studied Sanscrit; if 
that is the case he seems to have no longer practiced it after his return 

™) CE Ch. TIA note 3. 

3) Tang, 38. 











day 

Srhesihidy of Udine aliionis Sauk word lea tee Wa 
possible sense as merely Geisteswissenschaft—was one of the first 
subjects of Iqbal’s studies, with a distinct sympathy for mystically in- 
clined philosophers or pure mystics, In his thesis on the Development 
of Metaphysics in Perna he gives interesting surveys on some trends 
in Persian spiritual life which were, partly, nearly unknown in the 
West, Thinkers like Molla Saded (cf, M II 160, 1922) or Hadi Sab- 
zawiri—in whose work he saw pure neo-Platonism (M 1 138, 1920) 
—have not ceased interesting him even after he had finished his spe- 
cial work in the field of Persian Geistesgeschichte, and the systems 
of these and other Persian mystical philosophers and theologians served 
him, partly, as sources of material for his studies into the nature of 
time (cf. also M 1 128, 1924). A careful analysis of his letters in 
respect to these problems will yield interesting results for the history 
of Iqbalian thought, 

In a fascinating study, Classical Muslim Philosophy in the Work 
of 4 Muslim Modernivt, A. Bausani has examined Igbal’s sentences 
on different Muslim thinkers as they are found in his thesis and in 
the Lectures, and has succeeded in manifesting how far Iqbal went ia 
his Umdeutung of similar philosophical ideas by using them in his 
peculiar apologetic way. He shows that his 


insistence in comparing Jili to Hegel, Ghazzili to Descartes, derives 
from a tendency to say to vs proud Europeans: Here are our philos- 
‘ophets, our shaikh is forerunner of your most boasted modern dis- 
coveries! 32) 
Bausani has, with full right, pointed out that Iqbal has first re- 
appreciated Ash‘arite thought and 
its dynamic terms for fruitful philosophical evolution along the 
way of a personalistic idealism, The anti-Greek, anti-classical aspect of 
92) A. Bausani, oc. p 287. 


Nomen, Suppl VI 2 





‘The sober analysis Bausani gives of the at stake is a model 


aware of how much his outlook has changed after publishing the 
thesis; he prevented his friend from preparing an Urdu translation 
of the thesis 


because in my ideas has taken place a great revolution (M II 100, 
1927) 
and because many new German books (probably those of Obermann 
and Horten) had been published in the meantime. 

Philosophy as such—like the works of Avertoes, ot even the mysti- 
cally inclined Avicenna—did not attract Iqbal's interest too much; 
the names of the most famous Islamic philosophers become even, in 
his poetry, merely ciphers for the narrow-minded work of reason as 
contrasted to the flight and ardour of passion as embodied in true 
poetry 

‘When truth has no burning, then it is philosophy, 
when it gets burning from the heart, i bcos poste (PM 122), 

He taunts the philosophers who have not even discovered the 

‘meaning of man but enter the realms of metaphysics: 


‘With Adam not yet to the saddle tied, 
Angels, and God, do they presume to take (Lile 119). 

Purely theologian texts like the works of Ibn al-Jauzi or the Ash- 
‘arite theologians on the one hand, historical works like that of Iba 
Khaldun who becomes a crown-witness for his conception of history, 
belonged to Iqbal's favorite subjects; not to forget all those works 





‘Mahmiid Shabistari (d. 1320), a standard work on monistic philos- 
ophy which has been often commented in the Islamic East. Iqbal, in 
his Galhan-é riz jadid, the New Rosegarden of Mystery has partly 
taken up the same questions of questions pertaining to similar prob- 
lems as Shabistari had done, but has, in his poetical answers, dis: 
played his Ego-philosophy which is just the contrary of the medieval 
mystic’s theories. 3) 

‘The ‘wise old men of the East” were more important for Iqbal 
than 

Europeans who talked about many secrets of Being and Not-Being 
(AH 197) 

and therefore it is small wonder that the classical representatives of 
Persian and Indian thought are openly or implicitly mentioned or 
alluded to in his poetry, be it the Ismaili philosopher Nigiri Khosrau 
(J 1628) whose paramount role for the incorporation of Hellenistic- 
gnostic thought into the philosophy and theology of the Ismailiya 
has recently been discovered, 4) be it Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadhini, the 
author of a book on politics and Parstenspicgel, but also a prolific 
writer on mysticism with monistic inclinations. 95) Not to mention 
the numerous references to classical verses or lines which are well- 
known to every Indo-Persian reader, among them numerous quota- 
tions and allusions to Hafiz and “Iriqi—otherwise condemned because 
of their debauching poetry—, to Amir Khusrau (ZA I 16), Bédil, 
Ghalib ete. 

The last mentioned two pocts have been culogized by Iqbal as his 
guides back to Oriental style. Miri Badil is scarcely known to Euro: 


33) Aq allusion to Shabistart is also found in J $30, the “cataclysm in the dew 
drop 

3M) Nasir Khosrau, 1004-1074, the leading figure in the LamiCillya movement, 
el, H, Gorbin et M. Moin, &. jwial-fikmatcrn 

35) 151461585, sealed in belonged to the Kubrawiya mystical or 
der; ch F. Meier, Die Welt der Uriilder bei ©All Hamadéei, Eranos XVUL 











cal meaning!) which is such a typical feature of Iqbal's poetry. That 
is why Iqbal has put the poet into the sphere of the passionate heretics, 
the Heaven of Jupiter in the /ividndme, where he is made to explain 
the mysteries of prophethood, relying on one of his verses about the 
problem whether another prophet can be born ia newly emerging 
spheres, 

wri Ghani of Kashmir (PM 160, J 1432) #7) is quoted as well 
as Nagic **) (J 1076); the Bang-7 Dard contains also some poems oa 
contemporary of just deceased poets, like Digh (BD 99), 3°) Shibli 
and Hilti (BD 248) as well as a comparison between the classical 
Poet Sa‘di, and Hall, the writer of the Aligarh movement of whom 
somebody has written that he “found the nation ailing, Akbar diag- 
nosed the disease and Iqbal prescribed the cure.’ Iqbal was, indeed, 
on very friendly terms with Akbar Allthabadi, 4) the great satirical 
Poet who wrote poignant poems against the imitation of Western 
customs by representatives of the Indo-Muslim intelligentsia, and 
laughed bitterly at their folly and their vreligious indifference. 
Girimi, #1) too counted among his friends, and wherever he saw a 





8) Miceh Bédil, d. 1721, 2 variation (sadm/n) of one of his poems in BD 277, 
About him cf. A. Bausani, Note sw Mires Bedil, and the same, Letterature det Pa 
Hota, p. 76M 

‘Tabir Ghani, a famows Kashmiri poet, d. 1609, 

) Nair. d. 1612, a wotbknown poet in the so-called Indien style: cf. Dr. Syed 
Abdullah, Label, p. 144 ff. 
mM) da Bausani, oc, 178, Saksena, Urdu Literature, p. 186 6 
“) Akbar Allihabldi, d. 1921, id, p. 2774. Saksena, 0. 226 
©) d 1927, fo Bausami we, 98, 
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‘great talent among the younger generation of poets he tried to pro- 
PEGs Misgied Be aid woke oa Atma Es ll Selig tothe 
leading poets of Pakistan (M IT 205, 1925). a2) 


the spirit of life and power. That is the reason why he attacked Hafiz 
in the first edition of the Airar—Hafiz, the poet who it 

for millions of Persian reading people the genius of Persian language 
and poetry, whose lyrics had been extolled as unsurpassable models 
of supreme literary beauty and brilliant style, and had been imitated 
by thousands of minor poets, an almost legendary personality who 
was, in the West, the best known Eastern master of lyrics at all, in 
spiring not only Goethe but many second: and third:class poets of 
Germany and neighbouring countries. #2) And had not Iqbal written 
in 1910: 


In words like cut jewels Hafiz put the sweet unconscious spirituality 
of the nightingales (SR 119)? 


He had studied carefully the different editions of the diwin of 
Hafix and prefered that of H. Brockhaus with the Turkish commen: 
tary of Sudi (M 1 42); 4#) he had also gone through a vast amount 
of literature about the poet of which he liked the laiif-# hub by 
Mirza Muhammad Diribi (Teheran about 1907) and the English 
translation of Clarke (M 1 38, 1916). 45) He even did not avoid a- 
lusions to verses, rhymes and words of Hafiz, and four years after 
the first edition of the Asmar he could not but admit 


If literary standard means that beauty is beauty, be its results useful 
‘or pernicious, then Hafiz belongs to the best poets of the world 
(MT 52) 


In this sentence lies also the root of his criticism: the Arrir had 
been written as a protest of “Arabic” Islam against the Platonizing 
and Persianizing philosophy of medieval and largely of modern Is- 





42) About Josh Mallhibidl, b 1896: Rawsani. Letterstars, p. 226, 252 

42) HH, Schucder, Gortber Erlebuit des Osten, 1958 

44) Der Diwan det Hifiz mit dem Commentar des Sudi, 8. H. Brockhaus, Leip- 
sig, 1334 ff 

48) Hi, Wilberforce Clarke, Hafiz. 5. vo., Calcutta, 1891 


“0 os comm 


Jam, as a challenge against the monism which permeats Persian 
‘soe ‘ * 
the wine of Sufi and poet carried away thee from thyself (ZA II 50). 

The poctry of Hafiz has been interpreted in the course of time in 
different ways, either as plain love poetry, of in a pire mystical 
meaning. It has been considered the very best expression of that 
cscillating style of Persian lyrics (that never can be translated ade- 
quately) which mingles the natural and the supranatural, leaving the 
reader in doubt whether the sweetheart is of flesh and blood or is the 
Divine Beloved, whether the wine is “the daugther of the grape" or 
a symbol of intoxicating Divine love, whether the cupbearer is a love- 
ly young boy, the spiritual master, or the Divine Beloved Himself, 
‘This ambiguity of symbolism which leads the reader into always new 
and unexpected dimensions and provides him with endless kaleido- 
scopic possibilities of interpreting a poem make Hafiz, read in the 
original, so attractive. *#) And Iqbal was alive to the seducing charm 
of this poetry. There are many poets who have exhibited neo-Platonic 
or pantheistic ideas more openly than the poet of Shitaz—but Iqbal 
found the beauty of his style too dangerous, too alluring for the nor- 
mal reader and has relied in his negative attitude ypon a story which 
tells how even a staunch Muslim like Aurangzeb once had been se- 
duced by Hafiz’ poetry to ordering something contrary to Islamic 
Law, 47) He saw no creative force, no dynamism in these verses, and 
the whole work of the Persian poet was considered a narcotic which 
hinders man from braving the risks and dangers of daily life with 
clearheadedness (M I] No, 11). As an exponent of the state of mys- 
tical intoxication, Hafiz became anathema in Iqbal’s work. 

But what about the influence of the great and beloved mystics of 
Islam on Iqbal? There seem to be, besides Yhe commonly acknow- 
ledged influences of Rimi, some underground currents which will 

1) CE Rickert’ masterly verse 

Hafiz, wo er acheiet Obersinaliches 
Nur zu eden, redet ber Sinnliches, 
‘Oder redet er, wo liber Sinalliches 
Er zu reden scheint, nur Obersionhiches? 
‘Sein Gebeimais ist undbersinnlich, 
‘Denn sein Sinnliches ist Gbersinalich. 
") ighat and the Jowreal Tareegat, IR April, 1961. 
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never be proved by scientific means but can only be sometimes felt, 
A verse like: 


would be accepted as a typical product of Iqbalian esprit—the under- 
lining of ijtibad, free investigation in the sources and the attack on 
blind imitation, the symbol of fox and lion so common in Iqbal’s ver- 
ses—: the quatrain is, however, from the pen of the heretic prince 
Dird Shikbh whom Iqbal, on the whole, disliked greatly. +) 

And there are other quatrains composed by Sarmad, the friend of 
Dirt who was executed as an heretic in. 1660, which are so Tqbalian 
in expression and thought that the reader is simply taken aback: like 
the fines on ascension (ef. p. 303), the allusions to Satan as the per- 
fect worshipper and others #9) —though Sarmad talked from the point 
of view of essential monism, and Iqbal from that of prophetic reli- 
gion, But the limits between the two types of devotion are fluent, and 
the reason for the similarity and resemblance of both is, that these 
mystical poets have, like Iqbal, felt the Divine presence, have realized 
the communion with God, and have struggled with the conventional 
“people of imitation”. But the similarities show also clearly—as do 
some amazing likenesses with Mir Dard’s ideas and expressions—how 
carefully one must be in interpreting Iqbal’s poctry according to our 
standards, and to our still limited knowledge of the undercurrents in 
his thought; they prove also how deeply embedded the roots of his 
feeling and thinking were—consciously or unconsciously—in the great 
mystical tradition of his country, 

Visible become these connections in his dealing with two mystics 
of old—and no doubt the two most impressive and leading personali- 
ties in the field of love-mysticism of highest order: they are Hallij 
and Jaliladdin Romi 

‘A very peculiar place is given Husain ibn Mansi al-Hallaj in the 


45) Qunic: Magalat asb-shoSard, p. $11 
40) SoM. tkram, Armaghin-r Pal. p. 288 
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work of Muhammad Iqbal; nevertheless, this fact has not attracted 
the interest of scholars at all. 6°) ' 4 

The name of this mystical lover—often simply called by his father's 
name Mansir “the Victorioas One'—was well-known to all poets 
from the very heart of Anatolia to the borders of India who wanted 
to express their unity with God, using Hallaj’s famous word Anal- 
Aagg, "I am the creative Truth”, and who were aware of the danger 
of telling the secret of Divine love and union to all and sundry: Hal: 
1's execution by the government of Bagdad was interpreted as the 
due punishment for his having declared publicly the identity of soul 
and God, 

Yet, in the course of time, legends and strange interpretation had 
transformed the historical mystic into a merely poetical diagram, and 
it was not until L. Massignon in his indefatigable studies on Hallaj 
and his contemporaries discovered again the centre of this personality, 
and his original doctrines. 5) 

Husain ibn Mangir, surnamed al-Hallij, the wool-carder, was bora 
in the same year in which the great Egyptian mystic Dhi’n-Nan died, 
in 859, From his native province, Fars, he went to Bagdad, the centre 
of mystic life and religious instruction in the middle Abbasid period; 
here, in the Iraq, classical tasawwuf had developed, beginning with 
the austere ascetic preacher Hasan al-Basri (d. 728), and with Ribi‘a 
the woman mystic (d. 801), who introduced the idea of desinterested 
love of God for God's sake into the stern ascetism prevailing in her 
time, and influenced the following generations; the sober and earnest 
Mubisibi (d. 833) who has been styled as a forerunner of Ghazzili, 
then Sari as-Saqati and his nephew al-Junaid, to. mention only the 
most famous teachers besides whom there lived numbetless Sufis try- 
ing to reach the level of Love of God, striving for the fund fillab, 
the annihilation (which was taken first in its ethical aspects, not as a 
metaphysical goal), and for the daga fillab, the “remaining in God". 
the life of unity when man’s will becomes completely. transformed 
into the will of God. Hallij joined this group, but was not on very 
Bod terms with his master Junaid who is said to have cursed him. 
For a year of so, he stayed at Mecca, performing some mitacles there; 


%) Tang, 135, denies any relation between Iqbal aed Halli 
1) 1. Massignoa, Le Passion dal Hoseyw the Manréir al Halla, 2 vol. Paris, 
1922; ef, the bibliograpby, 5, Massignon. 
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then went to the East, embarking for India in order to learn Yogi 
practices; he is also likely to have visited Turkestan. After his return 
to Bagdad he was imprisoned in 913; the ‘wama’ and even most of 
the mystics accused him of impiety, and of conspiring with the politi- 
cally dangerous ultra-shiite Qarmatian movement. Most of his fellow- 
mystics—except the pious Iba Khafif of Shiraz and the great Abi 
All Radhbiri,—did neither agree with his mystic theory of the baw 
Auwa which means that man becomes through Divine grace the living 
witness of God, nor did they, consequently, understand the real 
meaning of his famous utterance ‘I am the Creative Truth’ which is 
neither the cry of an intoxicated lover who has lost self-control nor 
4 sentence pointing at monistic-pantheistic inclinations. 

Massignon has shown Hallaj as the culmination of Islamic mysti- 
cism: after the period of deterioration of morality, and the period of 
introspection in classical sarnwewwf, “the third phase consists of the 
integration of this introspection in the ritual-cultic life, life according 
to the Divine Law, through the repairing suffering and love-sacrifice 
of a witness, a shahid, who witnesses God as giving him this love and 
longing". *?) Here lies the foundation of the wabdar avh-shuhid, 
the testimonial monism, as contrary to the wahdat al-wujid, the es 
sential monism which developed under the influences of Hellenistic 
philosophy and was crowned by Iba ‘Arabi's system, 

Some time after Hallij's death, his personality was transformed by 
legends, he now “stands out preeminently as a man of sorrows striv: 
ing with all his heart to fulfill the Divine command, no matter at 
‘what cost of suffering to himself, ®%) He becomes the prototype of 
the lover who sheds his blood in love and who becomes mansiir, vie- 
torious, through his death on the gibbet—‘Attar sees in his being 
hanged on the impaling stake a kind of mi‘raj, of ascension $+); Mau- 
lana Rami has once compared the red rose on its bough to Mansi, 





12) Weaardenburg, p. 197 
53) Nicholson, Perromaliey 
34) Ritter, Orien) XII 47: Diede p. 177; cf the poem No 376 from the Diwan: 


Don't be so intoxicated ax this Halls, 
Be either « Husain of 4 MangGr (ie. victorious) 

Af to you belongs “I breathed into him from my spirit (Stra 13/29) 
Then be the pure spirit of the blowing of the trumpet (of revurrection) 
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and in Indian-Muslim mystical poetry the gibbet of Mangir is likened 
to the nuptial bed. 55) 

The influence of Hallij's ideas, the impression left by his perso- 
ality, is clearly felt for the first time in the poetry and prose of Fa- 
ridadlin ‘Attir who considered Him his spiritual guide, and through 
his widely read work the name of Hallij became « symbol of suffer- 
ing love in the whole Persian, Turkish, and Indo-Islamic poetry. Just 
as Maulind Rimi’s work—both the lyrics and the Mathnawi (in 
which he writes whole paraphrases of Hallijian sentences) —contains 
saison liars Ibkaanyt selon eel Meriany, 

, 10 Turkish poetry from its beginnings sings the story of Mansiir's 
pee affliction, Details from Hallij’s life ate quoted by « poet 
like Nesimi (d. 1417), who, like him, was executed for heterodoxy 
and, like his admired master, “performed the ablution for prayer with 
blood’, Yunus Emre (d. 1321) is completely familiar with the mas- 
ter’s teachings, and often identifies himself with him in his search for 
the Beloved, and in his comprehensive cosmic consciousness ( 
istic interpretation of the anzl-hagg!).%) The legends which were 
told about Hallaj’s life were common stock in the Islamic countries 
Pir Sultan Abdal, the Turkish Shi'a poet in the 16th cty., was, during 
his imprisonment, “not wounded by the stones thrown at him but by 
the rose thrown by his friend" 57) just as Hall3j sighed only at the 
tose which his disciple Shibli threw at him at his last way—and Iqbal 
has used the same expression—common in his country—in one of his 
letters (M Il 62, 1928). Still today the woolcarders in Turkey tell 
stories about the spiritual leader of their guild. 

Even when Hallaj’s name is not mentioned explicitely, there is no 
doubt that the most beloved symbol of medieval and modern Oriental 
lyrics was borrowed from his work: the symbol of the moth which 
flies around the candle; it throws itself into the flame and experien- 
ces real union—the union from where nobody can return, In Islamic 
literature, this symbol—which has inspired Goethe's Selige Sebnsweht 
is found for the first time, as far as we are aware, in Hallij's hitab 
attawisin (tarin al-fabm), 88) In the Jividnime a verse sung by 
%) Thus in Shih “Abdul Layif, resdld, Sor Yaman Kalyan, 

%) CE. 1. Massignon, Le (égende de Halla} -¢ Manse ew poy twee, id. p. 6715; 
Surerous examples in Yunus Emre Divan, 

) Pir Sultan Abdal, ed A. Golpioaeli, p. 33 No. V1. 

) HH. Schaeder, Die persiiche Vorlage wow Goethey Seliger Sebmewchs. 
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‘At last gibbet and rope were his lot— 
He didnot return alive from the street of the Beloved. 

During the middle-ages Hallaj was not only seen as the great lover, 
but was misinterpreted as the first classical representative of panthe- 
istic currents of thought. His word anil-bagg seemed to intend the 
absolute, substantial, union of man and God, and it is small wonder 
that this expression became popular in all Sufi circles and was used 
without discretion by all those poets who had tealized—or pretended 
to have,—the essential unity of Divine and human nature, transgress- 
ing all boundaries of orthodox Islamic teaching; the great mystic Shih 
Latif of Bhit has made Hall3j even—in a rather Manichean way of 
thinking—the symbol of the inner yearning of the Divine spark which 
is imprisoned in this material world. 6%) 
traditional poetical picture of Hallij was wellknown to Iqbal 
from his Indian environment, from Urdu, Persian, and Panj 
poetry: ®)—Hujwiri, the saint of Lahore, had also written a full bio 
graphy of Hallaj in his minhaj ad-din, 91) It is therefore quite natural 
that the young philosopher—then himself still inclined towards pan- 
theistic ideas—wrote in his thesis in 1907: 














This streaming (i.e, tajawwwf) became measurcless panthesstic in 
in Halldj who, in the spitit of the Upanishads, cried anrl-hayg, that 
means shame brabmadsms 


4 statement which is recalled—though more in the negative—in the 
last verses of the Gulsbani raat jadid, when the poet sings 


Do not speak of Shinkara and Mansiir~ 
Search God always in the way of Ego! #2) 


confronting Hallij and the most erudite representative of the pure 
advaita philosophy in India. But he equates bhid?, Self, with hagg, 
reality, and writes in the same poem: 


hy Shad Abdul Latif, risild, Sav Sobel 1X 1, 2 

1) From the medieval poets and mystics—to mention only Bulllst Shab 
the name of Halli) and allusions to his work se popular up to very 
poets like Faiz. CE Schimmel, The Martyr-Mystic Malla} im Sindhi Fe 

©) CE Hujwiri, Karbf al-mabjéb, tzanst. R.A. Nicholson, Introduction 

#2) ZA GR VII 


Sacha, 
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Say “Iam Truth” and become so a faithful friend of the Self. 


‘The creative truth lies, for him, in the fact that the human Self and 
Divine Self are realities, each of them creating and growing in an 
inscrutable way, And even later, Kybal has tried to show that the path 
of the true mystic traveller who has strengthened his Fg and there- 
fore has the right to cry anal-bagq is free from different and difficult 
stages and stations (i.e. it is the way of loving experience, of intui- 
tion), whereas the traveller on the road of pantheism (Aama dst: 
everything is He) remains under the subjection of time and space. 

Between writing his thesis and the above-quoted verse of the 
Gulshan) riz’ jutid Yqbal had become acquainted with the important 
studies of L. Massignon who had edited the &itth at-tewidn in 1914. 
Iqbal must have read this book in 1916, for on May 17, 1916 he men- 
tions in a letter to Maulind Aslam Jayrajpari that it had been. 
lished in France with extremely useful notes, and he adds that the fun- 
damental ideas of Mansir had now become clear to him; that the 
fugah® were completely right in their verdict against him; that the 
remarks which Iba Hazm had made about him in the &/tib al-milal 
winnibal had been confirmed exactly by this booklet, ®) Iqbal, at 
that very moment, could not understand "why later generations have 
become so fond on Halltj" (M 1, $4), 

We cannot guess at what time Iqbal's understanding of Hallij be- 
gin to change; we only sce his completely different attitude in the 
Javidnime, Here, the kita af-tawadn has inspired the poct to invent 
the sovcalled ‘sawsidm of the Prophets’ in the Moon-Sphere, where he 
is introduced into the secrets of Prophethood; probably relying on the 
fact that Halldj’s book praises the Prophethood of Muhammad in the 
most glowing colours. 

Massignon had succeeded in showing that in the theology of Hil- 
1ij God's pure transcendence is maintained, But there is the possibility 
of God's presence by his grace in the heart of the believer when it 
hhas been purified by the observance of spiritual discipline and ites, 
Man is created in onder that the love of God may be apparent in this 
world; he is an image of God Himself, and God has chosen him 
from Eternity to Eternity by looking at him in love. So he becomes, 
endowed with Divine attributes, baie Anu, He He. It is, in this 








") CL the letter of 15.11.1917 (M 179) to Macliod Sulaymin Nedwi 
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‘orthodox theology maintains—and is not a mere ema- 
Tike Tae eas eee OTs esos And, even 
more important, Hallaj holds, that “the Divine Unity does not result 
in destroying the personality of the mystic but it makes him more per- 
fect, more sacted, more divine, and makes him its free and living of- 
pede BNE EE a 


Gee, ox corel by Halll iy Creve Lowe, Bmetial Desire 
Sishq—and tries to draw man nearer and nearer to Him, in a love 
which showers afflictions to the lover: 


To live without wounds means: not to live 
‘one must live with fire under the feet— 


these words are quite correctly put into Hallij’s mouth by Iqbal in 
the Javidname. 

One does not know whether Hallij has uttered his famous sentence 
andl-bagg in the presence of Junaid of not; it is now preserved in the 
6th chapter of the Aiib ap-fawiasin, and is the word of somebody who 
feels that the rip mifiga, the uncreated Divine Spirit, has been united 
by Grace with the created spirit of man and has transformed him into 
a living and loving witness of God who realizes the wshdat asb- 
shubtd, 08 later reformers have called this experience which preserves 
and strengthens human natuee. 

The following generations of Sufis have tried to explain this state- 
ment of the martyr mystic in different ways: according to some, Hallaj 
lost his personality in exstasy, and it was God who spoke through his 
mouth; Ghazzili declares this exclamation a delusion and, if announ- 
ced in public, a dangerous illusion, an exaggerated utterance of the 
loving heart which does not feel any longer a difference between itself 
and the Beloved. But it may also be the illumination brought into the 
heart by the Divine name al-Hagg when the believer meditates on this 
name. In the mishkat al-anwdr, however, Ghazzali thinks that the 
vision of Divine Beauty may have led Hallij to this expression 

‘Abdulqidir Gilini, the great Iraqian mystic (d. 1166) and found- 
ex of the Qidiriya order to which Iqbal was affiliated, explains the 
an#l-hagg in the following way: 





4) Massignon, La Partion, p. 117 
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Here the motif of the bird is interesting—Iqbal, too, has symbol: 
ized Hallij in the JupiterSphere as an always flying heavenly bird, an 
allusion perhaps to the beautiful passage of Hallij's commentator 
Razbibin Bagli who had called his master the ‘King of the birds of 
love’, 

‘Abdulqidir Gilani is still faithful to the idea that the vision of 
God is the real prey for the believer—words which have been often 
used in Iqbal's poetry too;— Ibn ‘Arabi, however, explains the same 
expresion of Hallij from his pantheistic-monistic doctrine, altering 
the word alsagg into bagg and interpreting it as: “I am Truth, 1 am 
the mystery of God's truth in the visible thing”, and in this sense the 
word has been quoted by all his followers. #6) 

As to Maulina Rimi, Iqbal's spiritual guide, he has compared the 
situation of him who cries an®l-bagg to that of iron cast into fire 
(Math. IT 1347); “The colour of iton lies in the colour of fire, and 
the ison calls: Tam the fire, you may touch Yne and understand that 
Tam cally fire..." That means that there is no substantial union— 
for iron remains materially and substantially iron, but a union of the 
attributes: iron takes the heat and the colour of fire, We may remind 
here the fact that the iron-and-fire symbol for the unio mystica 
has been used by mystics of all religions, from Greek orthodox, Ca- 


©) Abdulgldir Gio}, quoted in 4 attewdsie, p 180 (whese alio the other 
theories aro summed up) from Sharganaufl, dabjet alcairdy, ms. Paria, 2038, 
%) Td p 182 according wo Fuge, 126 











To say ‘I’ am in due time, is divine grace, 
To sy amin undue tine i cue 
That of Pharao became curse, fook! (Math. 11 2522). 


It is an allusion to the context of the anPi-hagg in the Aitab af- 
fawasin where the mystic sees himself in the company of Pharao and 


pretention: Pharao is, in Muslim tradition, the exponent of selfish 
pride who wants to be a God, 

Iqbal has taken up this kind of interpretation of the anPi-bagq in 
his Lectures (96) when he writes: 


Devotional Sufism alone tried to understand the meaning of the unity 
of inner orjeiess which the Quen declares to be one of the theee 
sources of knowledge, the other two being History and Nature, The 
development of this experience in the religious life of Islam reached 
its culmination in the wellknown word of Hallij ‘I am the creative 
truth’. The contemporaries of Halldj, as well as his successors, inter- 
peed these words pantheistically, but the Fragments of Hallij, col- 
jected and published by the French Orientalist 1, Massignon, leave 
no doubt that the martyr saint could not have meant to deay the 
transcendence of God. The true interpretation of his experience, there- 
fore, is not a drop slipping into the sea, but the realization and bold 
affirmation in an undying phrase of the reality and permanence of 
the human ego ia a profounder personality. The phrase of Halldj 
seems almost a challenge flung against the mutahallimin, The dif- 
ficulty of modern students of religion, however, is that this type of 
experience, though perhaps perfectly normal in its beginning, points, 
in its maturity, to unknown levels of consciousness 


From this point of view—that of challenging the existing philo- 
sophical and religious systems—it can be understood why he com: 
pares even his venerated teacher McTaggart of Cambridge to the 
Islamic mystic 


9) Lal Dis, Les Ewretiesr de Labore; Gerlac Petessen (The Way of Mysticism, 
p. 102) 








calls imim, faith and its “living assurance begotten of a rare experien- 
ce" he points out that 
... This is one way in which unitive experience expresses itself, In the 
in which, according to the 
peor ller agate peers part 
has found in such phrases as I am the creative 
truth (Hallij), 1 am Time (M Lam the speaking Qure%n 
(Ali), Glory to me (Bayezid), In the higher Sufism of Islam unitive 
experience is not the finite ego effacing its own identity by some sort 
of absorption into the infinite ego, it is rather the infinite passing 
into the loving embeace of the finite (L 110), 

Historically, it is more than doubtful whether one is allowed to 
compare the above mentioned theopatic utterances (the genuineness 
of two of them being highly questionable); but it is interesting how 
Iqbal managed in using these ecstatical words for proving his own 
theories. He goes even farther and applies the sentence ani?hagy not 
only to the individual which preserves its personal life in the union 
with God, but to the community of faithful In a group of quatrains 
in his posthumous work (AH 97 ff.), the ideal nation is that which 
realizes the and*l-bayg in its striving, Le. which proves to be creative 
truth, a living, active reality which witnesses God's reality by its own 
national—or supranational—life. Iqbal goes even so far as to say 

IF the individual says aniPl-hagg, punishment is better— 
If a nation says it, it is not illicite, 

Iqbal has depicted Hallaj—after having overcome the first critical 

stage of traditional misinterpretation—as the great example of 1 
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faith, and in the Javidname the martyr saint becomes nearly a fore- 
Fees 8 Si dep ey ett 
published ten years ago Payam-i Masbrig, and has called 
ee gate tie deed dates He aL 

‘on in other places too, so when, in a heavenly discussion be- 
tween the great mystical poets ‘Attir and Rimi, it is mentioned that 
Hallaj had told them that a galaudar had openly announced the Se- 

116) 


pointers oF wien Iqbal sings 
danced before idols and girded myself with the Magian's girdle 
ttocaslingy tha the Si ‘of our town should been a mg 


man by declaring me an infidel (ZA 11 33), 


which is hint to the prayer of Hallaj that those who sentenced him to 
death might be granted Divine grace because they wanted to defend 
their faith by their action. 

Tt was an ingenious invention of Iqbal to introduce Hallaj in the 
Heaven of Jupiter in the Javidnime, and he has done this without 





The marvellous passage in the Javidnime in which all praises 
the Prophet in sweet and ardent verses (vd. p. 157) and discovers the 
meaning of ‘abdubu “His Slave” is no doubt inspired by the (asin al: 
fabm and the san an-nugta in the quoted work in which Hallij 
praises the high qualities of the Prophet, alluding to his ascension, 
and by the fin al-siraj, where Muhammad is the Being whose light 
was created before all things, whose being preceded the notbeing, 
whose name existed before the Divine pen. On the other hand, the 
Aitab af-fawiasin contains, in the {asin al-azal wa'l-iltibas the problem 
of the disobedience of Iblis—therefore the apparition of Satan as the 
only true unitarian at the end of the Jupiter-Sphere, called forth by 
the words of Hallij (cf. III A), and its is possible that Iqbal has in 
terpreted Hallij as “lover of pure love” according to the example of 
Iblis. 68) 


%) Cf, the letter of Profesior L Massignon of 30.1,196t) "Quant a Iqbal, il 
ai'écrivit, le 18 Féve. 1932, de Lahore, avant soa départ pour l'Europe, me disant 
son désir de me voir pour parler de son intceprétation ‘nietzschéenne’ de Hallaj. Je 
Fecus sa visite le 1** novembre 1932 4 Paris, od il était venu pour parler avec Berg- 
son de la te. angl, assez mauvaise, des données immédiates qui lot avait faire con 


Numan, Suppl VI 23 
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‘Once more the name of the martyr mystic occurs in the /av?dndme. 
‘Again a spirit who flies in never ending circles beyond the 
spheres is compared to him: the spirit of Nietzsche who is called a 
Hallaj without gibbet, not killed by fanatic and ignorant theologians 
‘who were afraid of the living experience of God but by the doctors 
of the West who did not understand the intoxication of ego-love, and 
could not help him to breaking the spell of this material world. But 
both are conceived as fighters agunst 2 fonilised and petrified reli 
‘gious system—: yet, this similarity leads them towards the same fate: 
“Impaling stake and preacher's pulpit are jealous of each other” (cf. 
BY 38). 

Already in 1917 Iqbal warned some friends not to proclaim his 
ideas too publicly in quoting the Persian verse which is used in India 
as a proverb, without pointed reference to Hallaj, though taken from 
his story: 

On the gibbet thou canst say it, 

But on the pulpit thou canst not say it (M If 188); 


‘Two decades later he sums up: 
‘The mystery is said in two words 
‘The place of love is noe the pulpit but the gibbet (AM 201), 

Iqbal has openly compared himself to Halldj just as generations of 
inystics have seen in Hallij the prototype of their own suffering love 
and model of theie unitive experience; yet for him, the martyr mystic 
is the herald of that spicitual love which means i itself resurrection 
of man—according to Hallijian verse: 

God, the breath of the uncreated spirit breathes into 
Uke eifi's blowing into the trumpet 8°) Sees 

Ie is the Halls), who has written the great threnody on all spiritual- 
ly dead and who now addresses Iqbal ia the Javidnime with the 
words: 


‘That what I did, that thou hast also done—be careful! 
Thou hast also brought resurrection to the dead—be careful! 
1144) 


‘itre Bergson. NB. En souvenit de cette cntrevue Bergson-Iqbal, j'si apport 
"Univ, de Lahore une adtesse du Collége de Seance fin dé. 1937). Ime dit soa 
admiration pour les Tawasin. 

©) Hallij, Divan, M, No. 21, 
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until now, never been discussed in detail, the literature about his 
spiritual relations with Jalaluddin Rami, widely known as Maulind 
Rimi, is rather large, and indeed is the impression of this mystical 
poet on Iqbal so manifest that even a very superficial survey would 
suffice for convincing the reader that Maulind Rumi is a key figure 
in out poet's work. 
Jaliluddin was born in Balkh in Afghanistan in 1207, but his father, 
4 wellknown mystic, left the country because of political difficulties 
and settled eventually, after long journeys, in Konya, the then centre 
of the Turkish Seljukid Empire of Anatolia, a place where science 
and religion, art and literature were flourishing. Jaliluddin succeeded 
to his father in the chair of theology, but it was not before 1241 that 
he was initiated into the profoundest mysteries of Divine love by the 
wandering derwish Shamsaddin of Tabriz, with whom he became so 
identified that he used his name instead of his own as nom-de-plume 
in the mystical lyrics which are the fruit of this encounter, and which 
belong to the most beautiful mystical poetry ever written. After Shams- 
addin had disappeared for the second time (probably murdered by 
members of Maulini’s own family) a shorter passion connected Rimi 
with the goldsmith Salihaddin Zarkib; his least and most lasting 
mystical love was that of Husimaddin Chalabi who inspired him to 
the composition of the Mathnaw7, the spiritual couplets, which coa- 
stitute a complete encyclopedia of mystical wisdom, All the various 
strands of Islamic mysticism are woven into the voluminous pocm 
(about 26 000 couplets), interrupted by stories, illustrated by fables, 
sometimes soaring into the exalted realms of pure pantheism, some- 
times emphasizing the personal intimate relation between God and 
man but ever repeating that love and longing are the key to all wis- 
dom. 7) 

Rami has, through this Mathnawi, assimilated the literary tradition 
of Sani’i of the 12th, Faridaddin ‘Attar of the early 13th centuries to 
whom he is deeply indebted. But likewise the mystical concepts of 


70) Cf. art. Gelaladdio Rumi, Islam Ansik!, 21/1953 (by H, Riter); H. Ritter, 
Manlint Dicbeliladdie Riad wed rein Kreis, Philologika XI Islam 26/1940; A’ 
Gilpinarli, Mevians Celaladdin; the samme, Mevland daw sonra Mevlevilik R. A. 
Nicholson, Selected poems from the Dizin-i Shumi-i Tabriz, 1898; the same, Critical 
dition of the Marheaw? (vd, bibliography sv, Rimi) 





Once more the name of the martyr mystic occurs in the Javidnime. 
‘Again a spirit who flies in never ending circles beyond the heavenly 


could not help him to breaking the spell of this material world, But 
both are conceived as fighters against a fossilised and petrified reli- 
gious system—: yet, this similarity leads them towards the same fate: 
“Impaling stake and preacher's pulpit are jealous of each other” (cf. 
BJ 38). 

Already in 1917 Iqbal warned some friends not to proclaim his 
ideas too publicly in quoting the Persian verse which is used in India 
as a proverb, without pointed reference to Hallaj, though taken from 
his story: 

On the gibbet thou canst say it, 
But on the pulpit thou canst not say it (M It 188); 
‘Two decades later he sums up: 
‘The mystery is said in two words 
The place of love is not the pulpit but the gibbet (AH 201). 

Iqbal has openly compared himself to Hallij just as generations of 
mystics have seen in Hallaj the prototype of their own suffering love 
and model of their unitive experience; yet for him, the martyr mystic 
is the herald of that spiritual love which means in itself resurrection 
of man—according to Hallijian verse: 

God, the breath of the uncreated it breathes into my body 
ths Iseifit's blowing into the trompes 8°) ae 

It is the Hallaj, who has written the great threnody on all spiritual- 
ly dead and who now addresses Iqbal in the /avidndme with the 
words: 

‘That what I did, that thou hast also done—be careful! 
‘Thou hast also brought resurrection to the dead—be careful! 
(J 1144) 
naitre Bergson. NB. En ir de I, Pai apporté A 
Fabs anata era er aetna eae 


admiration pour les Tawasia. 
™) Hallij, Divas, M, No. 21. 
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ee 
until now, never been discussed in detail, the literature about his 
spiritual relations with Jalaluddin Rami, widely known as Maulind 
Rimi, is rather large, and indeed is the impression of this mystical 
poet on Iqbal so manifest that even a very superficial survey would 
suffice for convincing the reader that Maulind Rumi is a key figure 
in our poet's work. 
Jaliluddin was born in Balkh in Afghanistan in 1207, but his father, 
4 wellknown mystic, left the country because of political difficulties 
and settled eventually, after long journeys, in Konya, the then centre 
of the Turkish Seljukid Empire of Anatolia, a place where science 
and religion, art and literature were flourishing. Jaliluddin succeeded 
to his father in the chair of theology, but it was not before 1241 that 
he was initiated into the profoundest mysteries of Divine love by the 
wandering derwish Shamsaddin of Tabriz, with whom he became so 
identified that he used his name instead of his own as nom-de-plume 
in the mystical lyrics which are the fruit of this encounter, and which 
belong to the most beautiful mystical poetry ever written. After Shams- 
addin had disappeared for the second time (probably murdered by 
members of Maulini’s own family) a shorter passion connected Rimi 
with the goldsmith Salihaddin Zarkib; his least and most lasting 
mystical love was that of Husimaddin Chalabi who inspired him to 
the composition of the Mathnaw7, the spiritual couplets, which con- 
stitute a complete encyclopedia of mystical wisdom, All the various 
strands of Islamic mysticism are woven into the voluminous pocm 
(about 26 000 couplets), interrupted by stories, illustrated by fables, 
sometimes soaring into the exalted realms of pure pantheism, some- 
times emphasizing the personal intimate relation between God and 
man but ever repeating that love and longing are the key to all wis- 
dom. 7°) 

Rami has, through this Mathnawi, assimilated the literary tradition 
of Sani?i of the 12th, Faridaddin ‘Attir of the early 13th centuries to 
whom he is deeply indebted. But likewise the mystical concepts of 


70) Cf. art. Gelaladdie Rumi, Islam Ansik!, 21/1953 (by H, Ritter); H. Ritter, 
Maulint Dicbeliladdin Rid wed rein Kreis, Philologika XI Islam 26/1940; A’ 
Gilpinarli, Mevians Celaladdin; the samme, Merland daw sonra Mevlevilik R. A. 
Nicholson, Selected poems from the Diziw-i Shumi-i Tabriz, 1898; the same, Critical 
dition of the Masheawi (vi, bibliography sv, Rimi) 
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his own father, religious ideas laid down by Imim Ghazzali, the 
monistic philosophy of Ibn <Arabi’s son-in-law Sadruddin Qonawi, 
who was Maulina’s contemporary and colleague in Konya, and much 
other traditional wisdom and knowledge is hidden in the nearly in- 
exhaustible work. s F 

‘When Rimi had expired on December 17, 1273, his son organized 
the order of the Mawlawis, known in the West as the Whirling or 
Dancing Derwishes—an order which gained wide spititual and mate- 
rial influence in the then rising Ottoman Empire; the development 
of Turkish classical literature, music, and fine arts is partly due to the 
activities of the Mawlawis, whose leader had even the privilege to 
invest the new sultan with the sword. 

In Europe the Dancing Derwishes attracted early the interest of 
travellers to Turkey; the poetry of Rimi, later on, became translated 
by the indefatigable J. von Hammer-Purgstall; but the fact that Goethe 
has pronounced a not very friendly opinion about the mystic has hia 
dered him from becoming as known in Germany as f.i. Hafiz. His 
lyrics afe mostly quoted in the very free rendering of F. Riickert, ™) 

In the East, however, the Mathnawi has been regarded often as a 
kind of mystical commentary to the Quin, and nearly as inspired 
source of all wisdom. Its stories have been imitated and repeated by 
hundeeds of poets in Turkey, Persia, and India; numberless smaller 
marbnauts have been composed ia its style and meter; there are com: 
mentaries and supercommentaries on this work which in general tend 
to interpret the whole poem in the light of Ibn ‘Arabi’s monistic sys- 
tem. 72) India and Turkey compete in the aumber of commentaries 
and translations into the different vernaculars, #3) and the sources tell 
how numerous sufis contented themselves with the Qur’in and the 


atts of the Divan have been translated Yirst by J. von Hammer: 

Geschichte der schiuen Rodebinite Persiear; the poetical ghana by 
P. Rickert which are quoted most in German works when Rimi is discussed, ate 
very frve and partly original verse renderings, but hive been translated into English 
by J. Hastie, The Fertieal of Sprivg, Udiaburgh, 1903, The story IIL 199 f about 
the oratio infuss has become wellknown ia all textbooks of History of Religions 

2) For Oriental commentaries ef, the Introduction of the Commentary of R.A 
Nicholson; ia Turkey the most famous ones are that of Ankarali lamitil ROsSb (a. 
1631), and of ‘Abidin Pashd, Istanbul 1887/88, in Indian the commentary of Babe 
AlSUlim, 1819; for Panjabi teaasations wd. L. D. Barnett, Panjab Printed. Books 
en 

7) About tvnslations in the same metre vd. Bibliography 5, RGmi 
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“Mathnawi as all-sufficient sources for their spiritual life: 7*) even 
the stern Emperor Aurangzeb is said to have shed tears when listening 
to the recitation of this work ?*)—similar effects can still be wit- 
essed today, even in Turkey, where Maulini Riimi's tomb is a highly 
venerated and frequently visited place. This centuries long interest in 
the Mathnawi (more than in the, poetically much superior, diwin of 
lyrics) has resulted in the fact that many of Maulini’s memorable 
verses are common stock in the Persian speaking part of the Muslim 
world. 

Tt is hence natural that Iqbal was familiar with Rami’s ideas from 
his very young days. 7) But it is as natural that he regarded, first, 
the great mystic as the exponent of pantheistic Sufism, and writes 
therefore in his thesis: 

Alll feeling of separation... is ignorance; and all ‘otherness’ is a 
mere appearence, a dream, 2 shadow—a differentiation, born of rela- 
tion essential to the self-recognition of the Absolute 

‘The great prophet of this school is “The excellent Rumi’ as Hegel 
calls him, He took up the old neo-Platonic idea of the Universal cal 
‘working through the various spheres of Being, and expressed it in a 
way so modern in spirit that Clodd introduces the passage in his 
Story of Creation... (MP 117), 

The verse he then cites— 


first man appedred in the class of inorganic things 
has become, later on, in his own work the proof for the rising gumut 
of egohood in all things, surmounting even man in his present stage. 
After his return from Europe Iqbal might have felt that this pan- 
theism is only one aspect of Rmi’s thought. I presume that the ex- 
cellent small study on Rimi by Maulind Shibli ™) has influenced the 





Nagshibondi mystic Muhammad Zamio-i Awwal in the 18th 
in Mibrén jd Métt, 309; and also Shit Abdul Lait, Si 

Shuh Abdul Latif, p. 174, 245: already in the 13th century « Bengal 
“The holy Brahmin will recite the Mathnawi"; IL Haq, Mavlim Bi 
p42, dp 4, 

78) €. Field, Mysticr amd Saintr of Tolan, p 186. AX 
reciter in the presence of Aurangatb: Mir ‘All Shir 
<& a story about an author excusing hime before Shib Jahin by a verse from the 
Mathnawi, Dird Shikih, p. 382 

16) Dr, Syed Abdullah, MntaleAe/ Remi 4/ tirthb md Ighil Ad magi (The 
place of Tgbsl in the study of Rumi), in: Maghmas.i Iqbal 

71) Allama Shibli NuSmiai, joweih-+ Maslow! Rami, Perslan translation by 
Sayyid Mubammmad Tagl Fakhr Di‘ Gilioi, Teheran, 1332; the poem on p. 156 
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new direction of his interpretation of Maulind Jaliluddin's work, Shi 
bii finished his booklet with a comparison of some of Ramis ideas 
to modern theories of evolution, and especially points out similari- 
ties with Darwin, quoting again that very passage which was in the 


T died as mineral and became a plant...78) (Math. IIT 3901 ff.). 


After 1911, Iqbal starts to reveal penser no pars 
exponent of all-embracing pantheism but as the advocate of spiri 
development, of fove between man and a personal God, and of an in- 
finite quest for God: ideas which are found indeed—among many 
others—in the Marhnaw?, and perhaps even more distinctly in the 
Diwin-i Shamy-i Tabriz which Iqbal probably studied ia Nicholson's 
fine selection. 

His new orientation is visible in the Arar where he telates “how 
Jalituddin Romi appeared in a vision and bade him arise and sing” 
(AK XI, a story confirmed by members of his family), and, as R. A. 
Nicholson weites in his translation of the work; 


‘As much as he dislikes the type of Sufism exhibited by Hafiz, be 

yys homage to the pure and profound genius of Jaliluddin though 

1 rejects the doctrine of self-abandonment taught by the great Persinn 
mystic and does not accompany him in his pantheistic flights, 

‘The connection thus established--Rami becoming Iqbal’s pir and 
murshid, bis spiritual guide—lasted till the very end of the poet's 
life: the personality of the great teacher is always palpable behind the 
most ardent poems of Iqbal. He, too, regarded the Quen and the 
Marhnawh as the two basic and mast expedient books for man's spitit- 
ual formation (M I 27, 1935); therefore he advised young scholars 
and poets to read and reread the Mathnawi ahd take inspiration from 
it (M I 284, 1935). The prose-writings of Rimi also interested him, 
and in 1922 he urged ‘Abdul Majid Daryabidi to prepare a scholar- 
ly edition of the so-called Table-talks of Rimi, the Fis? ma Fibi 
(M I 235) 

In the Asrar, Maulini Rimi not only appears at the beginning of 








7%) L 186 and L 131, Dr Razivddin Siddiqui, The contribation of Muslims 0 
scientific Thought, 1C 1940/33 “Modern Europe had to wait 700 years to formulate 
the same principle” 
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“the poem as spiritual guide but in chapter XVI his legendary fiest 
meeting with Shams-i Tabrizi in Halab is described: that will say the 
moment of illumination through love, Rimi becomes Iqbal's Khize 
(Khadir), aware of the fountain of life towards which he leads him 
as the mysterious Khizr did with Moses; he is the Khizr-? Rab in 
ai par io Pag Ee 300) in which Iqbal’s 
‘own words are in Urdu, the master’s answers in Persian. Similar is 
the great scene "Pir and Disciple’ (BJ 180) where the poet again 
puts his difficulties before his guide, and Rimi responds with suitably 
chosen verses from the Mathnawi. 

Tqbal never got tired of glorifying the great mystic—thus in the 
attistic introduction of Pas (9 ff.) 

‘The Pir Rimi, the guide with shining heart, 

‘The leader of the rap oegesy Doepgugal 
whose place is ere than moon 

hag gobs Mil Wop the rope of his tne. 

Rimi is “the lamp of the way of the free man”, By 2 200); it is he 
who discloses the secret of life and death (PM 7), because the light 
of the Qurin is shining inmidst of his breast (Pas 5), and one of 
the finest descriptions of Rimi's supranatural virtues can be found 
in the Proem on Earth of the Javidnime when the Persian mystic ap- 
pears on the call of his yearning disciple, endowed with sublime 
beauty and splendour, teaching him the mysteries of life and of as- 
cension, and guiding him, even as Virgil lead Dante, through the 
different regions of Heaven until he disappears in the moment of 
Divine epiphany. 

‘Thus, when Iqbal says: 


My thought is prostrated on his threshold (ZM 253), 


it is more than a simple poetical homage, For his work is completely 
permeated by the ideas of Rimi. The fact that he has written all his 
Persian marhnewis in the meter of Rami’s Mathnewi, ie. in the 
simple and memorable ramal musaddas, enables him to insert without 
any difficulty verses of distichs from his guide's work, or he just 
changes a few words and gives to a phrase of Rimi a new shape. 
‘Whosoever has read and extended over a long period study of Rami's 
Mathnawi will agree with the present writer that after a certain while 
the reader himself is tempted to compose verses in this style, Thus 


ae 
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Iqbal cin quote in full Riimi’s verses in his praise of the Prophet ia 
the Arrir (AK 412 ff.), and allusions to well-known lines of the 


and suffering (AK 134f,); and this very reed 
made me acquainted with love and intoxication (AH 104), 

as he avers in his posthumously published verses which contain a 

whole paragraph on Rami whose greatness is hinted at by the sublime 

Hines 


The of love gets from his reed 

a eres Malet of Divine grandeur (AH 106), 
contrasting the two Divine aspects, the tremendum and the fascinans, 
and at the same time using the classical motive of love and beauty, 
But for him, as we have mentioned, love without grandeur is imper- 
fect; that is what he has learnt from the singing of Rami’s reed, 

Implicit allusions to Riimi’s Song of the Reed are found elsewhere, 

and may also be supposed in the beginning of the /avidndme where 
the poet compares his heart not to this instrument but to the harp 


Jn every moment it is complaining like the harp 
which longs as much for a spiritual companion as Ramis cut off 


reed does. It would deserve a careful study to find out not only the 
plain quotations and borrowings from the Mathnawi but rather the 
half concealed impressions as f.i. in the twice occurring phrase 


One nation grazes upon the other 79) 


which is 4 transformation of Rimil's verse “one thought grazes upon 
another thought" which Iqbal had quoted once taking it as an anti- 
cipation by Rimi of Schopenhauerian philosophy (M II 65). 

As to the influence of the Diwin, it cannot be traced as easily as 
that of the Mathnawi. The most noted quotation is the famous ghazal 
with the super-rhyme -m arziist, “it is my wish" $°) which has been 
insetted in full into the Javidname and is working there as a kind 
‘of magical incantation, but which has been quoted also at several 
other occasions, §!) and has been transformed in the Payamr-i Masbrig 

7) Pas 38, J 1495. 


80) Kulliyat-é Shams, 8 BZ Burizanfir 1 443, 
") Ch AK 1143, Mas. 9, PM 7, 
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(PM 185). It is, with its strong expression of wish and quest, most 
fitting for Iqbal’s ideals. 

Another poem is cited again in the Payam 

‘Murshid Rimi quoth: Our place is the Divine grandeur (PM 204) 
a phrase which belongs to the deepest of all ghazals of Rimi, in its 
description of the journey, the ecstatic flight of the soul which has 
been raised from slumber by the call of love, restless until it reaches 
the threshold of Divine Majesty. §2) 

As teacher of love and yearning, Rimi becomes, consequently, the 
counterweight against the forces of cold reason and dry philosophy. 
His name and that of Avicenna have become mere ciphers for the 
contrast of heart and brain, of loving meditation and scientific re~ 
search (cf, ZK 16), Iqbal has given poetry the preference against 
philosophy and was of the opinion that poetry—in so far as love is 
embodied in it—<can lead man more easily to the living truth than 
the reasoning of philosophers. Love flies into the Divine presence 
whereas philosophy still lags slowly on the dusty roads—thus is the 
contrast between Rimi and Avicenna (PM 122). Philosophy endeav- 
‘ours to find the origin of world and life but love is concerned with 
man's spiritual growth 

‘Aba Ali (Avicenna) is vexed: Whence did I come? 
Rimi thinks: Where will I go? (BJ 199) 

Tt would be the ideal solution of all problems if reason and heart, 
meditation and analytical research—which are fundamentally off- 
springs of the same Divine root—could work together— 


Reason and heart have become intoxicated by a single cup— 
‘The mingling of meditation and thought of Rm and Ray (Pas 52) 


the cup out of which both Rimi and Fakhraddin Rizi, the great com- 
mentator of the Qur’in, have drunk, is the Holy Book which inspired 
the one to deep meditation, the other one to meticulous sceutinization 
of the sacred text. But more and more, logic and philosophical proofs 
seemed to be insufficient for a solution of the riddles of life; specu- 
lative thinking could no longer help Iqbal to solve the problems which 
haunted him increasingly during the last years—but 


#2) Ed Furizanfar 1, No. 364 
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before me 

tho veh from Fir Rimi or fom Jit CAH 16, cf, PM 192), 

There was, in Iqbal’s opinion, only one poet which might be com- 
Fae Rint cu ter essieae n at eel sae 
fronted Jaliluddin and Goethe in Paradise (PM 246)—poth of them 
more than poets, both “not prophets but possessing a book” (Jimi's 
saying on Riimi is extended here on Goethe's Faust); both of them 
teaching immortal yearning and the quest for reaching higher and 
higher levels of the Divine life, advocating spiritual development un- 
det inclusion of Satanic powers, and attributing the greatest impor- 
tance not to cold intellect but to love—here Iqbal quotes he line from 
the Mathaawi: 


From Satan intellect, from Adam love (Math. [V 1402). 

‘The poet, well versed in the history of Persian poetry, and not 
doubting that Persian literature on the whole is finished with QUint 
(d. 1848) (MT 157, 1920), was convinced that Persian literature 
would never produce a genius similar to Rimi— 

there will rise no other Rimi from the tulipgardens of Iran (BJ 7). 

‘Therefore he takes charge from his spiritual guide— 


T have learnt the subtleties from Pir Rami, 
T have burnt myself in his letters (Pas 36). 

Rimi had lived in the time of the greatest political disastre the 
Islamic world had to face, when almost every stable rule broke down 
under the blow of the Mongol hordes, and had yet continued up- 
lifting his people by his message of love. Iqbal found himself in a 
similar situation; but the dangers he had to face were of a different 
kind: they consisted mostly of the overwhelming Western influence 
in all realms of life and thought (ef. AH 77, AH 18). Like bis 
spiritual teacher he endeavoured to rise his voice and preach the secret 
of love, and of self-respect, of man’s shaping of his own destiny— 

It is time that I reopen the tavern of Rimi: 
the shaikhs of the Kaaba are Iying drunk in the courtyard 
of the charch (Mus, 30)— 
even the spiritual leaders of the Muslim community had fallen under 
the spell of European concepts, forgetting the genuine wine of Divine 
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Jove (cf. ZK 120). In a charming transformation of ‘“Iriqi’s famous 
verse: 


‘The first wine which in the 
they must borrow Tn he copie tact ye: 

Iqbsl—hot-blooded like Rimi’ (ZA GR 243) sings at the end of 

his life 

From the intoxicated eye of Rimi I borrowed 

Joy from the rank of Divine grandeur! (AH 108)— 
where again the motive of the Aibriyd, the Divine grandeur, occurs 
which is a peculiar feature in Iqbal’s interpretation of Riimi's thought, 
since in this concept he discerned the difference between Riimi's ac 
tive and activating mysticism and the enervating, debasing sufism of 
the traditional mystical poets who lack the element of Divine Majesty 
in their Weltanschauung. 

Due to the numerous spiritual relations, and Iqbal’s frequent quo- 
tations from and allusions to Ramt's work, his admirers have even 
extolled himself as the Riimi-yi ‘apr, the Rumi of our age. That is, 
like all comparisons, somewhat dangerous, and can be admitted only 
in so far as the general direction of thought is concerned. Iqbal has 
never had experiences comparable to those of Maulind Rimi and 
Shamsaddin and his poetry therefore lacks this strongly personal cle- 
ment which makes Rimi’s lyrics, and even parts of the Mathnaw?, s0 
attractive; he is—as he himself acknowledges—not as large in his 
concepts as Rimi, but can also not be interpreted in 40 widely dif- 
ferent meanings as his teacher—he has, like a burning glass, focussed 
the rays of a special frequence out of Rimi’s poetry, has elaborated 
them and strived at kindling with them the hearts of his countrymen, 
On the other hand, be has composed poetry for strengthening his 
people in the struggle of the present age, and has entered the realms 
of political and social criticism—that is alien to Maulini Rimi who 
was only at random interested in the socio-political events in Middle 
Anatolia. If these differences are not overlooked—and in comparison, 
it is just the differences which matter—then the reader can enjoy 
the clever incorporating of Maulini’s verses as well as the deep and 
unquestionable veneration Iqbal displays for his master in each of his 
works, 

‘A problem which has been discussed since Iqbal had published his 


a 
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Asay is his relation to mysticism, His first Mathnau? could easily 
suggest that the poet was diametrically opposed to the type of Sufism 
prevailing in India, and many writers on Iqbal have assumed that he 
‘was antismystic in every respect. 
This verdict ‘on how "one defines mysticism. Evelyn Un> 
der hill has, in a fine article called “What is Mysticism? $4) written 
that 
assume that it is merely another name for reli jucer- 

os is pecs te eee eee 
symptoms of psychic instability, and even far less reputable forms of 
abnormality. 


But she reaches the conclusion—which is, at the same time, the sumn- 

ming up of her decades long research work in this field—that 
Mysticism is the pasionate longing of the soul for God, the Unseen 
Malay loved, solgin aod edtat a that fe Hieeat nose 

i, to use a favorite phrase of Baron von Hiigel, a “meta 
thits”. A mystic is pot a person who practices unusual forms of 
prayer, but a person whose life is ruled by this thirst. He feels and 
responds to the overwhelming attraction of God, is sensitive to that 


attraction . 
Mysticism has been defined also as 


that form of religion in which, under negation of world and 1 the 
complete union with God of the soul is longed for and strived after 
as Summum Booum. #4) 

Contrary to the generalizations of former generations of scholars 
who saw in all mysticism the same spiritual movement, some modern 
psychologists have held that there are types of mysticism basically dif- 
ferent from each other, whether we take into consideration the essen- 
tial monism of the Vedinta School, or the theistic mysticism as found 
in Christianity and early Islam, of a world-mysticism, etc. 88) 

We may, however, agree that the common essence of the phenom- 
enon which is called mysticism, is contained in the passionate 
longing: of the heart for a response from the higher levels of being, 
and a breaking down of the wall which separates the loving soul 


9) E. Underbill, Collected Papers ch. Vt 
4) F Meller, Die Mystik der Upaniihaden, p. 9 
59) Thus fi, RC Zachner, Mymtivive, sacred aud profane 
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from its Divine source. The word source is used here because the 
idea of God in those religious currents which we are accustomed to 
call mystical is, as 4 rule, the neutre, ineffable Godhead whence every- 
thing emanates and yearns for turning back; the highest bliss man- 
kind can feel is the moment of union, be it conceived as the person- 
to-person-encounter of lover and Beloved, be it the annihilation in 
the bottomless depths of the Godhead. 

As i theological movement, mysticism appears rather late in the 
history of single religions as an opposition of religious feeling against 
the rule of speculative theology, and wants to go back to the primary 
experience of God on which that peculiar religion had been founded 
before theologians prepared and elaborated complicated systems, Yet, 
in the course of time, mysticism itself has often built complicated 
systems of thought, of cosmology, and has even transgressed the bor- 
ders of philosophy on the one hand, of magic on the other, of it has 
concentrated on feeling instead of giving the religious experience its 
proper place in all parts of life. The craving for union may, in later 
stages of development, even lead to antinomistic tendencies (the early 
mystics, as a rule, being very faithful to the obligations of the reli: 
gious law), and this “implicit antinomianism” was considered one of 
the most dangerous features for the—-in our case Muslim—civilization, 
giving 

final approval to that aversion from the political life and from civic 
education, to that defective, because actionless, humanism which is 


far and away the most important single cause of the decay of the 
Islamic civilization, #8) 


‘Thus, different interpretations of mysticism to which could easily 
be added more examples, stand side by side. Iqbal has confronted the 
type of mystical religiosity with that of the so-called prophetical type 
both in his Lectures (p. 124) and in his poetry (Zarathustra and 
Ahtiman, J 402 ff.). The personal God of the prophetic religion was 
his God, not an undescribable neutrum, $7) and in his attempts of 
revitalizing Islam Iqbal went back to the revelation of that personal 
God in the Qur’in—in his thesis he had still admired the “awful 
sublimity of the searching Vedanta". Later on he rediscovered the 


45) E.G. von Gronebaum, Islam, p. 28 
St) CE, F Heiler, Des Gebet, ch. ¥. 
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personal relation between man and God in the writings of most of 
the mystics of the classical period whose sayings had been 
by the pantheistic followers of Ibn “Arabi in their own sense, so that 
for the rank and file of Muslims the teaching of essential monism 
constituted the real interpretation of Islam— 
5 of the 
sc la IT 
In the patched frock of the beggar and the satin of the king 


it is all He, 
to the crowd and in the closet union— 
By God, it is all He, and by God, it is all He. 

These verses of Jimi (d. 1492) express best hip lheisee: 
impregnated people felt, and what was reiterated by numberless poets, 
Iqbal anticipated that this interpretation of the confession of God's 
unity be something contrary to the real spirit of Islam, That is what 
he hints at in a letter to Maulana Sulayman Nadwi in 1917 (M 1 78) 
where he quotes the prophetical word according to which in the Mus 
lim community disorder will start after three centuries, and that 
means, for him, the rise of Sufism under the influence of Persian 
spirituality and Christian monkery. 

In the period of preparation, Iqbal seems to have read a great deal 
of the writings of Ibn al-Jauzi who was the perspicacious critic of 
Sufism from the point of view of orthodox Hanbalit theology, and 
whose poignant and poisonous remarks against the Sufis are of high- 
est interest. *) Iqbal then thought of publishing Iba al-Jauzi's work 
(probably in an English or Urdu translation), and dreamt even ot 
writing a history of Islamic mysticism which, however, was never 
been published, nor even sketched (M II $0, 1916, letter to Akbar 
Allahabidi), He admitted in a letter in 1919: 


I one intends with tazawwwf the purity of religious work (and that 
was its meaning in the first centuries), then no Muslim can have any 
objection against it. But when under the influence of Persian ¢ 
Sufism aims at becoming a philosophy, and at hairsplittings about 
the remap bs apn Fee tte ‘woeld ‘ofthe Maoeace of God 
Imighty, theories of spontancous discovery, then 
spitit rebels against it (M 1 54). ead 


*) Bapladian scholar and theologisn, 1116-1200 (GAL 1 502), exp. famous for 
be salhis Ubtis where be attacks with merciless sharpness the practices of the Sufis 
(Cairo 1540) 
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- His main objection against the essential monism of the Ibn ¢Arabi- 
school is that this kind of 

Sufism is not religion, it is philosophy— $9) 
indeed the system of Ibn ‘Arabi can be described not as a properly re- 
ligious but rather as a gnostic-theosophic one. Like other gnostic sys- 
tems—it suffices to mention Manicheism—the wabdat al-wujid, 
too, shows an extraordinary adaptibility, and since currents like that 
always secm to solve easily every problem at stake and give ready- 
made answers to the searching mind, they have often succeeded in 
influencing large parts of the population. The tolerance they preached 
(like Ibn “Arabi's 

I follow the religion of love, wherever its camels wander) 


made them more attractive. 

Iqbal held that, contrary to the view of essential monism, the op: 
posite of Divine unity is aot Aathrat, the multiciplity of beings and 
forms which are to be explained by the thinkers of that school as 
outward manifestations of the unique Divine substance, of, in merely 
Veduantic strain, as a veil of illusions; the opposite to Divine unity is 
shirk, the admission of other deities associated to the One God, %) 
i.e. he does not deny the reality of beings or eliminates them as a kind 
‘of maya—his prophetic No is directed against any object of worship 
besides God, not against the plurality of worldly things, or distinct 


8. 

Iqbal has attributed the decline of mysticism—as is visible already 
from the aforementioned letter—to the Persian influence on Islam. 
In accordance with him, L. Massignon has also contrasted the Persian 
type of mysticism which is prone to essential monism, to the Semitic 
type, ite. to what is called wuhdat ar-shubiid, testimonial monism. °) 
T tnay add that one of the leading living Turkish mystics asserts the 
existence of a third type of mysticism, ic. of "Turkish mysti- 
cism" which does not care as much for the beauty and love of the 
Divine nor believes in an essential monism, but sees the Divine as the 
completely Ineffable, the Ganz Andere, and regards the two other 


#0) Slik 291 

9) 14, 251 

1) L. Massignon, Mowisme existentel ow mosisme vestimonial, of, Wasrdeaburg, 
Le, p. 216, about Persian = essential, Semitic = testimonial id, p 186 
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of experience only a first stepson the mystical. ladder, *#) 

lest, th prone Trish o Cena Asti. mic 

approximately to Buddhism in its eldest for 

Tih bang concen ama, the Abokse late ene of 

pk the which Massignon call Persian and 

writes about the two types an 

ee eee ee 
keitsmystik: 

Persian Sufism the enchantment of the heart, and glamour 

ee e's wy tha is 

by it. In Islamic Sufism there appears power in the heart, 

tnd the effect ofthis power aio cuzrs on incratare (M11 $5, 1918), 


‘The idea of fand, which has been taken in the meaning of “oblite- 
tation, annihilation of the Self” is completely unacceptable to Iqbal. 
He has felt with fine psychological instinct that this notion had, in 
early Islamic mysticism, not a metaphysical sense but was given that 
only in the course of time. 9) Essentially it is the annihilation of hu- 
man qualities and theit substitution by more sublimated, even Divine 
qualities, according to the prophetical tradition ‘Create in yourselves 
the attributes of God’, This meaning corresponds exactly to what he 
writes in 1936: 

When the Divine orders have rated the Ego so much that pri- 
vate tendencies and indians Aci ae eee and only Dine 
satisfaction is its goal, then, some great men of the Sufis of Islam 
have called this state of life fend, and others hagd (remaining, 
survival) (M I 202 £.). 

Against the interpretation of jand in the sense of complete annihi- 
lation he has not only raised his voice in the Lectures but also in the 
Javidnime where Hallij is made say: 4 


© thou who seekest thy goal in annihilation — 
Not-being. never finds the Existenee! (J 1204), 


Bs 








%) CE Han Lotfi Supod, Iola Tauwvafunda Hicenin Hénedinl, tour, 
1938 and the same, Fakir Sésleri, Istanbul 
%8) CE Sarrdj, & abumas, ch Ch. Cosseg “eet ot WET aes 

doctrine of pasing away from their qualities, Majulth; csp. 242 fly on ea 1 
had a dispote oa this subject with man who claimed to be versed in Korunie 
exegesis and theology, When 1 examined his pretensions 1 found that he knew 
fothing of annihilation snd subsistence, and that he could not distinguish the etetnal 
from the phenomenal” 
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Iqbal thought that this aspect of fand had developed under the 
influence of Buddhistic theories of irtwna—an opinion which 
is now rejected due to a more careful analysis of the sources than was 
feasible in his time: Buddhist influence can be admitted only in later 
centuries when the contact of the Muslim communities with Central 
Asiatic Buddhism grew more intense; as to the Vedinta influences 
‘one may ask in how far the personality of Aba <Ali as-Sindhi, the 
mystical teacher of Biyezid Bistimi who has first dwelt upon a meta- 
physical interpretation of fand may have affected Bayezid’s idea.) 
‘Anyhow, Iqbal energetically condemned all doctrines concerning 
fan which was apt to destroy human personality and therefore 

is much more dangerous than the destruction of Bagdad 

(M I 203, 1936), 
because it led to the stagnation of intellectual life and strife (which 
may be compared with Grunebaum's germane opinion, v.p. 363) 
especially after 


they have made annihilation the wine of every goblet (ZA GR 240), 


i.e. when this doctrine had become common stock in Persian and 
Urdu poetry and affected, as a corollary to its leading rOle in ly 
the life of millions of admirers of this kind of poetry. Thus Iqbal 
assails the sacred words and institutions of the Sufis because he felt 
that they had turned into empty fagades behind which no longer true 
religious life, nor genuine communion with the Divine was existing. 
Take his taunting verse against the mystics’ use of the profound Qur- 
*anic verse (Stra 7/171) pertaining to the preeternal covenant be- 
tween God and the human race: 
‘The Sufi has taken the wine of the Day of the Covenant as excuse for 
doing nothing (ZK 34), 
because this word was quoted not only for accepting whatever afflic- 
tions came upon man’s head, or for excusing the unflinching cleaving 
to an unattainable Sweetheart, but also for apologizing for one’s fond- 
ness of liquors or other illicit pleasures (as for instance in the poetry 
of Hafiz, Omar Khayyam and their imitators). 
Typical is also Iqbal’s interpretation of the Sufic term taré, to give 





1) About Abi Ali asSindI cf. Ritter, Bayesid, p. 252, and R. C Zachoer, 
Mysticism, p. 16t 


‘Numan, Suppl. VI 24 








‘everything, and especially to leave oneself completely to the hands 
of God which culminated, later on, in the ark abtark, which means 
renunciation from everything, even from the will to renounce, a 
quictism which is similar to that of the French quietists, 

Iqbal reverts the term: e 

i away from water and clay 

ersten he eo eee re 
The perfection of tark is the subjugation of everything in Heaven 


that will say, in his symbolism, that the personality which has devel- 
oped his inward possibilities in full, and is united with God in a 
union of will (which is Tqbal’s explanation of tark) is able to be the 
spiritual ruler of the world. 

‘This woeld is not, as the Vedantists and some Sufis say, a dream— 
itis 

the dream of wakefulness (ZA Il 15), 
lines which seem to be directed against the Sufistic interpretation of 
the often quoted prophetic tradition “People are asleep, and when 
they die they awake” as well as against the theory of the world as a 
purposeless play of Divine mays. Therefore Iqbal addresses the Sufi: 

In thy view this is the world of matvels, 

In my view this is the world of events! (ZK 27). 

As to the classical textbook of the essential monism and the often 
commented main source of later development inside Sufism, the fusils 
al-bikam of Yon ‘Arabi, Iqbal weites in 1916: 

In the fusly there is nothing but it and which 
1 shall weite inshid Allah int deall ane ice 

Nonetheless Iqbal's aversion to this leading authority in the field 
of essential monism was not as deep as one should expect; he had 
praised him in his thesis, when he himself was still inclined to pan- 
theistic ideas, as the great teacher 

whose profound i ia itrast to the dry-as-ch 

whose profound taching stands ia strange co ry-asdust 
but has also, till the end of his life, used Ibn ‘Arabi's works like 
those of other Sufis (f.i. “Iriqi) as sources of inspiration for his own 
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theories about the nature of time, 5) and for the description of the 


_Iqbal’s antipathy against traditional sufism has, however, not led 
him to reject the possibility of the so-called mystical experience. On 
the contrary, he has pointed out in several places of his Lectures that 
the so-called mystical experience is nothing but a quite natural out- 
come of our normal religious experiences, and that it is, in its results, 
perfectly sound. That must always be taken into consideration when 
dealing with Iqbal’s attitude towards mysticism. 

For him—and he is here in conformity with the recent investiga- 
tions in the field of history of mysticism—the great Sufis of old, the 
companions of the Prophet, who are regarded among the faithful as 
the founders of mystical tradition, like Aba Dharr and Salmiin al- 
Firisi, ®) the outstanding figures of the movement like Junaid al- 
Bagdadi, 9") of even Biyezid Bistimi®) have become models of 
picty, and their names are used invariably as similes of spiritual power, 
and true poverty, whereas 


the shaikh of the present day has stolen and sold 
the carpet of Abi Dharr, the cloak of Uwais, ®) and the veil of 
Fitima (BJ 38). 


Contrasted with the spiritual poverty of these first representatives 
of mystical interpretation of Islam is the worldliness of the religious 


9) Iqhal’s most important letters about the problem of time ore MT 442 and 
443 (1988), ML 119 (1921), MT 169 (1953). 

1%) Salmdnrj Flrisi or Salmboi Pik (cf. EL. $¥. Salmdo) (6 sald to have invented 
the ditch at the Meccans sioge of Medina: he has become the protorype of the 
Persians converted to Islam; he is said to have died about 33 W662: his tomb is 
near Madain, CE 1 Masson, Selman Pak ot les primices spirituels de Clstam 
Iranien 

) Junaid of Baghdad, d. 910, the leader of the Baghladisn School of Sufism, 
‘muintalned the importance of mystical sobriety (/ahw) against those who defended 
the intoxication (rake), CE. esp. “Atur, rathbira 1 346, AbQ Nufaim, Hilyo X 
295 ff; Massignon, Le Passion... p. 3346 

%) ‘This may be due to the influence of Rami in whose work Biyezid ix often 
quoted 48 an example of living faith, off. Math. It 1699, IV 2124, V 3399 ff 
etc. However, Biyezid belongs to the most popular saints in tndis, and even in Chit- 
tagong a manctuary of his is found. 

0) Uwals abQarant, mentioned in the traditions, is said to have been an ascet 
from Yemen (“Attiz, Tadbé, 1 15-24; AbO NuSaim, Holye 2178-87). The expression 
Uwaird masbrab means that the mystic concerned has not been initiated by any Pit 
nor Jearat mystical wisdoen from any living leader, 
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leaders of the present age on the one hand, the “monkety" and un- 
tocetse of some Safi cices on the ether hand. Subr, the 


state of intoxication, had the sound and life-building state 
of sabw, sobriety, which had been maintained in old times: Hafiz be- 
comes a model of this peril intoxication which destroys 


Iqbal held, have lived and sung in times of political decadence, 1°) 


disappeared, that in the Panjab, once a centre of Islamic spirituality 
there are no more left goods of Islamic conduct in the shops of the 
Sufis (M Il 48, 1913; ef. BJ 211) 
and that the work of Aurangzeb, of Shih Waliullah and others had 
been abandoned, The poet was all the more interested in a right in- 
terpeetation of the mystic path as he himself had been initiated in the 
Qidiri order. For him the fariga, the Path,—as organized from the 
12th century onwards in form of regular orders and fraternities—was 
nothing but a means for the realization of the truths of the divinely 
inspired law in man’s own heart; it means 
to sce the Divine Law in the depths of life (Pas 40). 

In 1917—that means in a time of sharpest spiritual struggle against 
the traditional interpretation of mysticism, a period between the 
publication of the Asrar and the Rumiz—he writes: 

Khwija Nagshband and the Mujaddid of Sithind hold a very 

rank in my heart, thought it is deplorable that this order (i.e. 
Naqshibandiya) has also come today undet the sway of Persianisation, 
and that holds true even for the Qaditiya order in which 1 myself 
have been initiated, though the goal of venerated Mubyiuddin 
(‘Abdulqidir Gilini) had been to rescue Yslamic mysticism from. 
Persianism (M I 79). 

Te was, indeed, a strange development that the Naqshbandiya whicn 
had been utilized by Ahmad Sichindi as a tool against the monistic 
trend in Indian Istam, had also been influenced by this very trend. 

The deep veneration and admiration which Iqbal felt for the gene- 
tations of great practical mystics thanks to whom India had become 


oo) Cf, Salik 47, 
WO) Salike 98 
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Aaah Gee TS octet ee Asda cae 
who has been, in India, the object of a whole literature of hymnical 
praises, 102) 

‘The great saints of the Panjab are addressed in his poetry. About 
Abii °Ali Hujwiri, the first Persian writer on mysticism who is buried 
in Lahore, he writes that 


the dust of the Panjab was bought to life by his breath (AK XI) 


He was a flute for the of love; 

His tomb keeps our pigeon (AK 1446), 
though Miin Mir was that saint of the Qidiriya order through whose 
writings and actions Prince Dirk Shikéh, the “heretic”, was influ 
enced. AbO ‘Ali Qalandar of Panipat (d. 1325) is also one of the 
examples appearing in the Asrir (ch. V). 

Saints and reformers outside India have been incidentally mentioned 
by Iqbal in his poetry, £1, Ahmad Riff, one of the four classical 
initiators of mystical orders 1°*) (his followers are known in the 
‘West mostly as Hurling Derwishes) he, too, appears as a fighter 
against the threat of Persian thought in Islamic mysticism (R 149), 

Iqbal has changed his opinion on several mystics—as he had con- 
demned Halli} in his earlier works and then discovered in his famous 
cry the passionate expression of the higher self, or had willingly ac- 
ceeded to Rimi’s pantheism and then choosen him as spiritual guide 
due to his personal love-relation with God, so he had regarded Hakim 
Sani’I, the first Persian mystic to put down mystical ideas in the form 
of a mathnaw?, 1+) in the beginning as a typical exponent 


U2) <Abdul Qidie Gilént, 1088-1166, the founder of the first mystical order in 
Islam; of. Benune, Die Furth at-phaib. The bymos composed in honour of the 
Piri dartgir abound in phantastic praises of high qualities and hope for bis spiritual 
aod material help 

108) The second famous founder of a mystical onder, d. ia 1183 

Bet) AbOPL Maid Mod Senet wen 2 pamearie wt tae one of hears tn the 
12th century; and then became 4 mystical poct who composed a beautiful ditede and 
the muthnawi Aadigar al-dagigat, be has influenced “Arr and Rimi (yd. E.G. 
Browne, Literary History of Persia Ml, 3176) 
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the highest happiness of bankruptcy which Islam had declaced as 
ffnuble (ACT 36 1916) — 


and yet, he has composed some beautiful odes when visiting his tomb 
in 1932 (both in BJ 37, and in the fine description of the visit of his 
shrine Mus 18 ff.) where he admits: rf 
Hin dew Bak: noe fee 
fe tw ve ison re he Gre 
He spoke of God, and I of man (Mus 19). 
And Sani%’s spirit is heard answering from the highest Paradise, 
teaching how to create a new and more exalted man 


ia the colour and chaeacter of tulip; 

i his heart the Li Hah, 
4 faithful who does mot learn the mysteries of faith from books (and 
especially not from philosophers like Avicenna) but through com: 
munion with those who have experienced Divine reality: 


Learning and philosophy are from books, religion from vision 
a typical expression of Iqbal's own religious ideals: it is significant 
that he has always made great mystics express his own ideas, and that, 
in spite of his admiration of the ardent zeal for purification of Islam 
as manifested in men like Ibn Taimiya and Ibn al-Jauzi, these theolo- 
gians are, in his poetry, never made mouth:pieces of his personal 
opinions, nay, they have not even been mentioned in the lyrics and 
marbnawis, We seems more than a sheet accident that those problems 
which were of vital interest for the poet have always been put into the 
mouth of his idealized mystics, who have attained spiritual sublimity 
by longing and loving— 
Be it “Attar, be it Rimi, Riazi or Ghazzili— 
‘They have obtained nothing but by the sigh-in-morning (BJ 83). 
‘Though Iqbal was affiliated to the Qiditi order he was, in his 
spiritual formation, close to the Naqshbandiya mujaddidtya, and his 
special friendship and devotion belonged to the shrine of the Chishtt 
saint Nizimaddin Auliyi in Delhi. His correspondence with Khwaja 
Hasan Nizimi, the then successor of the sanctuary, is of special im: 
portance for his attitude towards Sufism. His letters display the 
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interest he had in this place and his trust in the spiritual 
for resurgence of the Indian Muslims which apace ie 
they once had spread over India centuries ago. 

‘Will you kindly believe me to be one of the tumblest attendants of 

yout circle of shaikhs, 
he writes to the Pir (M II 363, 1909) whom he had also asked, be- 
fore leaving for Europe, to inform him about all those verses of the 
Quriin which clearly refer to mysticism (M II 353, 1905)—a problem 
‘which he has taken ap again and again without reaching any satis- 
factory result, 

It is simply touching to see that, in 1912, he sent 12 rupies to the 
sanctuary, asking Khwaja Hasan Nizimi to spend them either for 
‘sweetmeat (it is an old usage among derwishes to distribute sweets to 
the sufis, already in very early times), 195) of to give it to the domes: 
tics of the dargih (M II 364). One might be inclined to think that 
this interest in the sanctuary of Nizimaddin would fade away in the 
course of time, after his harsh and poisonous attacks on traditional 
mysticism, but the poet's relations with the Nizimiya remained very 
close till the end of his life (cf, M I 194), and he even proposed 
the Pir to attend the anniversary of Bibi Farid Ganj Shakar in Pak- 
pathan in May 1931 (M II 389) in order to contact there the mysti- 
cally inclined Muslims and to get them interested in his ideas, teaching 
them their duties in the time they were facing now. Iqbal's 
proposal to gather the leaders of the different orders under 
the presidency of the Nizimi Pir for giving them spiritual initiative 
may sound somewhat utopic, and contradictory to his fight against 
the laziness and indolence of contemporary Sufis, but must be inter- 
preted in the light of the words he wrote once to Khwaja Hasan 
Nizgimi: 

May God bless you, for you have kindled the candle of tahid in the 
old idol-temple of India (M Il 363, after 1912) 
That was his ideal of Sufism: the activity of the mystics as promotors 
of Islam in non-Islamic countries, and he wanted the mystical leaders 
to become glowing examples of pure faith and love. For this purpose 
he had actively partaken in the foundation of the journal “Tariqat’ 











108) Mex, Die Rewsinance det Islam, p 273; of. Subki, Tuhagas Il 102 
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which was issued from 1914 onwards until the relations of the editor 
with the author of the Ararz Kbid? were suspected by by traditional 
sya groups, and these wat 20 longer demand forthe journal 
But he had to complain that: | 

‘Our Shaikh is more infidel than the Brahman, . 

For he has Somnath in his own head (R 194). 

‘And even those mystical leaders who were not fallen a prey to 
‘Western of Hindu influences (for Somnath is the great Indian idol- 
temple conquered by Mahmiid of Ghazna, and hence a synonym for 
the Hindu impact on Islam) have mostly lacked spiritual energy and 
have retired into the comer of pure meditation, and unpractical 
philosophy. 

This heavenly this divine gnosis— 

Hy pags Brig Specter ST 
(ZK 29). 

But this medicine need not consist in outward struggle or in the 
invention of new means for the unification of the Muslims, for the 
purification of Islam from foreign influences or its protection against 
the encroachment of anti-Islamic ideas; it can be understood as the 
simple personal contact between human beings which may lead the 
searching pupil towards the realization of the Divine presence. sobbut, 
the contact with the “men of God’ is one of the secrets which may 
Jead to a revival of Islam: 


Live through the sobbet of that living men! 
sobbat is better than knowledge from books, 
the company of the free creates men! (Pas 34). 


‘Thanks to such a spiritual company can 
the seed of the heart grow out of the clay and water of the body 
(Pas 35). 


The East has always known and practiced these silent lectures, the 
serene company of teacher and pupil which is not in need of words 
‘but often consist only of common meditation. 1%) Such meditation- 
groups were the nuclei of the later mystical orders, and until today 





pint) Upenished means nothing than the ‘cose stig together of spiritual pulde 
and pupil 
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the quest for relation with the “men of experience” is quite common 
ee a ee eee 

jis mystical encounter is a favorite topic of Oriental poetry—to men- 
tion only Maulind Raimi who, in Rha pal 

‘The Man of God is drunk without wine... 

‘has drawn the simplest yet most impressive picture of the spiritual 
guide, or his younger contemporary Yunus Emre who welcomes in 
many of his poems the raving lovers who fill the heart with consum- 
ing love, #7) of, on Indian soil, Shah ‘Abdul Latif of Bhit who sings 
his yearning for the wandering yogis especially in the highly inter- 
esting Sur Ramakali—one can add those numberless poets who have, 
like Hafiz, praised the glance of the mystical teacher (or whatever 
metaphor they many have used) which can transform the raw cop- 
per of the soul into unalloyed gold. This mystery of the contact with 
the mystical teacher—may it be the gurw in Hinduism, of the abbot of 
a Buddhist monastery, the Pir of a Sufi order—this mystery of the 
personal transmission of a spiritual experience was, for Iqbal, one of 
the most important, even absolutely necestary aspects of Eastern reli- 
gious life (although he was well aware of the dangers which may 
arise from the supremacy of the Shaikh). He complains in 1911; 


Now some day is coming that the piriwss Mavbrig (the spiritual leaders 
of the Orient) will no longer femain in the world, and the Muslim 
childeen of future generations will be extremely unlucky (M II 39, 
cf M I 67, 1918), 

‘And 25 years later he advises again a young friend “to meet spirit 
ually ripe personalities”. ‘The company of just this kind 


of longing personalities has sometimes produced such results which 
had not been imagined at all (M 1 28, 1935), 


Here lies the real importance of mysticism for Iqbal: it means not 
to build a complicated system of thought, to teach man how to ascend 
4 multistepped spiritual ladder, leading him back into the aboriginal 
source of universal life, or to undergo a spiritual training according 
to most carefully observed and differentiated rules of purification and 
meditation until the individual self is extinguished, at least for the 
moment of ecstasy, in the all-embracing ocean of the Divine. It is 


WT) Cf Yunus Emce Dinow, verses like ‘Evenler geidi” “The men of God have 
arrived 
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rather to make the human heart alive to its longing for God, to bring 
it, then, into communion with God, to lead it from the blind and 
fruitless acceptance of inherited truths to a participation in the life 
eternal. 

‘A simple verse the origin of wihich Iqbal asked Maulini Sulayman 
Nadwi in 1922 (M1 121) contains in a nutshell his whole attitude 
towards the problem of mysticism, and describes the ideal mystic: 

mardin-i khnda khudi nsbithand 
Tihan ai Khuda judi nabisband 

‘The Men of God do not become God, 
but they are never separated from God! 





CHAPTER FIVE 


TO SUM UP 


After having reviewed some of the main currents in Igbal’s thought 
‘without entering in a detailed discussion about their philosophical 
importance of their practical implications, we may ask ourselves once 
more: what is the outstanding feature in the manisided personality 
‘of the philosopher-poct? Is there, at all, a clear line discemible in 
his theological and philosophical thought? Has he been interpreted in 
the right way, and has he founded either a theological group of 
thinkers whose work is based on a firm method of interpreting Islam, 
of 4 poetical tradition which has inspired the poets of the Pakistan to 
come? 

‘Much has been said in praise of Muhammad Iqbal, and we under- 
stand the admiration of the Pakistanis—or at least most of them— 
for the man whom they regard as the spiritual father of their country, 
whose works are being now translated into the different regional lan- 
guages of Fast- and West-Pakistan, and whose memory is celebrated 
every year at least once, on the anniversary of his death, not only in 
his homeland but also abroad wherever representatives of Pakistan 
are found. We understand also that the name of this poet-philosopher 
means even more for the Pakistanis: that he has become, so to say, a 
kind of protecting talisman against some dangers resp, disintegrating 
forces which may threaten the young state—thus, especially against 
1 possible impact of Communist ideas, the recurrence to Iqbal's ideas 
is considered necessary, and of vital importance. Therefore, Iqbal has 
been praised—to quote only one instance—by a leading Pakistani as 
“the triumphant missionary, the high priest of humanity",1) and 
one of the first authors on this field has held that 





if the Peacock throne is cause of pride for Iran, and the Kooh-i noor 
means glory and dignity for the British crown, then is Iqbal, of ne- 
cessity, the decoration and ornament of the poetical court of every 
country. #) 


4) A. K Beohi, Iybal Rew, April 1961 
2) Zalfiqae Ali, Tang, 66 
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‘There was, on the other hand, of course no dearth of critical voices 
raised aginst Iqbal, not only at the time he published the Asari 
Khisdi (which bave been styled by a great Italian orientalist as a most 
dangerous outburst of “panislamic irrenditism”) 5) or at the occasion 
of the publication of his Lecture?. *) He has, for instance, been ac- 
‘cused of opaqueness of mind and lack of logical capacity— 

‘Woe bebide « who attempts to impart logic and ‘ics into 
Wee a Ee ae eerie een 

A Hindu author “who is good enough to confess that he is no 
scholar of Persian’ *) has published a voluminous ee (470 pp.) 
with the purpose of proving that Iqbal is neither a philosopher nor 
& poet nor a politiien bur ealy fanatical Muslim nationalist who 
has sympathy only with his own nation and his correligionists, 

Other writers, too, are of the opinion that the Islamic form of 
Igbal’s philosophy hinders it from world wide influence. *) 

W. C. Smith has once confronted Iqbal the Progressive and Iqbal 
the Reactionary, proving both assertions from Iqbal’s own words, and 
from the use his interpreters and followers have made of them, *) 
and somebody else has once made the blunt assertion that “Iqbal re- 
presents cultural deadlock”. ®) 

Bat it is not the first time in history that the complex work of a 
thinker orland a poct has been interpreted in diametrically opposed 
sense by the generations to follow, each of them searching for the 
justification of their own basic ideas in his words, 

Iqbal has been accused of having changed his point of view in 
some crucial problems, starting from his complete turn from panthe- 
ism to theism, but also f.i, in his attitude towards the Ahmadiyya 
movement which he had, in an earlier stage of his life, not condem- 
ned as harsh as he did in the thirties when his whole outlook on life 
grew more belligerent. The poet who had ironically addressed him- 
self in the Bang-+ Dard (128) 


*) & Nalliao, OM i923/192 

4) A. Jeffery, OM 1936) 

8) IC 1939/1530 

4) Wd. 194/322 

1) Thinker, p. 76 

*) In; Modern Islam in Todia 

°) Marghub Siddiqui Suppl. 214.1954 Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore, 
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‘Thou art a curious collection of contrasts, oh Iqbal! 
admits in a later speech (SS 104) that 
Only stones donot contradict themselves. 


Self-contradiction occurs in almost every living being, and why 
should not the poet show a certain inconsistency, a development, either 
deepening some root ideas or throwing away some outlived ideals? 
The rapid change in the political field during his lifetime may also 
have caused some changes in his outlook. Thus, one can witness dif- 
ferent currents of his thought excellently in the case of Turkey which 
was both praised and blamed for her modernization, and yet, Iqbal's 
twofold attitude towards this country emerges quite logically out ot 
his main ideal: that of a reconstruction of Islam on new lines without 
adapting the surface of the European way of life. On the whole, 
from 1915 onwards Iqbal’s essential direction has remained largely 
the same, 

A certain inconsistency is also visible in his way of using similes: 
when he, to take an example, condemns the Iranians who are going 
back to the old Iranian national hero Rustam instead of boasting of 
their Islamic past—and yet uses the name of the same hero Rustam 
as a symbol of force and virility, or when he who had once attacked 
Plato in the hardest possible form writes that the highest virtue of 
woman consists of giving birth to a Plato though she herself will not 
be capable of writing Plato's dialogues. These discrepancies occur now 
and then, but are due merely to the conventional symbolism in which 
Iqbal indulges at times, not to a mental contradiction—similar oscilla 
tions in the use of symbols are common already in Maulind Ramis 
work, and could easily be found throughout traditional Oriental 


ry. 

et critics have regretted that Iqbal's poetry is too difficult for 
the normal reader, and not comparable to the refined and heart- 
melting classical songs of to the enrapturing, melancholic folk-poems 
which abound in all provinces of the country and to which the car 
was accustomed since long; that they are too heavy not with beauty 
but with philosophy whereas, on the other hand, his philosophy has 
been considered merely as poetical and not as a closed-up fixed sys- 
tem, of, even worse, as a simple outburst of Islamic resentment 


against Western thought, as apology rather than true philosophy. 








‘To the first—the difficulty of his way of expression—I may tell a 


i Dee Helen ssf be lle af Le 
questionable appeal to simple minds too, who do not grasp properly 
the philosophical implications of his poems but are moved just by the 
energy they feel, even through the medium of a translation. 

‘As to the question of his philosophy one should not forget that a 
difference exists between a scientific philosopher and a prophetic 
philosopher. Iqbal was cestainly of the second type, endowed with 
an extraordinary capacity for assimilation, and for synthesing sceming- 
ly divergent facts into a new unity that may look, at the first glance, 
surprising enough, but has, in any case, proved as stimulating forma- 
tive of the Weltanschauung of Pakistan. 

As to the Islamic background of his philosophy, it is essentially 
existent but his philosophy can no doubt appeal also to non-Muslims. 
‘We may turn to one of the leading philosophers of Germany, Rudolf 
Pannwitz, with whom I have, in the course of this study, sometimes 
compared Iqbal. This comparison may sound farfetched, perhaps not 
legitimately proved by a writer who is not herself a philosopher. Yet, 
Rudolf Pannwitz himself—influenced in his beginnings by Nietesche 
but developing his ideas into an admirable logically closed system—~ 
wrote to me (after we had sometimes touched the problem of com- 
mon ideas): 


1 am so sorry that I did not know him (ix. Iqbal) and that he is 
‘no more among the living! It would have been a good and deep 
mutual understanding (14.11.1961) 


and after having studied the Lectures he wrote: 


Noch einmal sche ich bestitigt, was Sie hervorhoben, dats die iber- 
cinstimming betrichtlich ist, Vor allem: die volle erschiipfende teali- 
sation des ego durch dessen innere aktivitit dic nicht mystisch ist... 
ex kommt Europa so weit entgegen wie es irgend miglich ist und 
seine kritik ist um gri@ten teile auch unsere cigene. entscheidend 
ist die parallele der beiden methoden mit dem gleichen 2iel: der reali: 
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und die die er fiir beide fordert — fir die 
eee cee San 
Mgt eg Cages diner und wo er sieht. 


shaped rp dacasrh i uns kaum einer. 10) 

Bee Glee een ne ale 
haustive realisation of the ego through its inner activity which is not 
‘mystical, in the parallelism of methods as well as in the deep and un- 
usual understanding of Nietzsche. 

This evidence of Rudolf Pannwitz is of high interest for the 
evaluation of Iqbal’s philosophical work. 

No doubt, Iqbal cannot be understood without the religious back- 
ground of his homeland. He is firmly rooted in the prophetical tradi- 
tion of Islam, and in the mystical thought of India, He has struggled 
against whatever he thought wrong in this mysticism and has redis- 
covered the personal, dynamic God of the Prophetic revelation who 
is described best not in the abstract philosophy of the Lectures but in 
the poet's deep and pathetic prayers. One may classify him as volun- 
taristic mystic in the sense in which Rudolf Otto has used this word: 
“Wherever one has struggled for the living God and for voluntarism 
there irrationalists have struggled against rationalists". 11) ‘That Iqbal 
‘was no rationalist in the negative sense of the word (which inchides 
also conventional acceptance of religious formulas without the inner 
realization of theit original moving and life-changing character) but 
was a man who felt God as power, as dynamic life is beyond doubt, 
and this attitude was, perhaps, the necessary reaction against too 
rationalist or too mystical descriptions of God which prevailed in his 
lifetime in Indian Islam. 

‘Many authors on Iqbal have laid stress on the paramount importance 
‘of the concept of Self, and have seen here the greatest contribution 
to Islamic revival of the poet-philosopher, In connection with Von 
Gruncbaum’s statement in his Studies on Self-Interpretation in Islam 
—''It is the revaluation of man that has at all times presaged a cul- 
tural renewal” 12)—it has been remarked: 


Ik was the Arab’s discovery of God that unlocked some of his poten: 
tialities and enabled him to play no mean role in medieval civilization. 


W) Letter dated 17.12.1961 
1) Day Heilige 26. 
32) Von Grunebaum, Flam p. 234 
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Dison dieaswery pean ean ‘conscious desideeatum 
ond perhaps pees the Moslem aa canes member 
to a progressive world civilization, 18 

Unquestionably Tee ee eeaah use seuesae 
Gf Uefa woik. Yet T wonder W he laselF would hive agsesd ff 
he be called a “humanist" as some writers had done, His revaluation 
‘of man is not that of man qua man, but of man in relation to God, 
and Iqbal’s anthropology, the whole concept of Ahildi, of develop- 
ment of Self is understandable only in the larger context of his 
theology. What he aims at, is not man as measure of all things but 
as a being that grows the more perfect the closer his connection with 
God is, it is man neither as an atheistic superman who replaces a God 
“who has died", nor as the Perfect Man in the sense that he is but 
a visible aspect of God with whom he is essentially one—but man 
as realizing the wonderful paradox of freedom ia servantship. 

The Christian reader will be shocked by the devaluation of nearly 
everything Christian, and European, in Iqbal’s work, and by the lack 
of understanding of the ethical ideals of Christianity (the dogmatic 
differences are of no interest to Iqbal and not discussed in his work). 
He should, then, realize that Iqbal in this respect does not talk with 
the calmness required of a historian of religions who has to compare 
ideal with ideal but preaches with the ardent zest of a prophetical 
critic who wants to exalt his own religion and is deeply convinced 
that it is the only remedy for all ills of a rotten society, and far su: 
perior to a civilization which has left far behind the lore of Christ 
and has due to its alleged implicit dualism of body and soul, church 
and state, resulted in either ascetic spiritualism or materialism, 

In his attacks on European civilization and on one of its ferments, 
Greek thought, Iqbal manifests his primarily ;'prophetic’’ character— 
not the careful scholarly examination of facts, nor the mystical all- 
embracing and all-forgiving unitive love but the prophetic No against 
whatever seemed opposed to the pure creed. But these attacks of a 
leading, and widely read modernist reveal more than the so-called 
resentment of 4 man who is only interested in painting everything Is- 
lamic in most splendid colours by deepening the shadows in the 
other religions—he has, often and bitterly, criticized the present 


18) Von Grunebaum, Attempts It 185 (by Nabia Abbot). 
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wretched state of the Mustims and set up his ideal Islam as a remedy 
for his own society first. His attacks lead to the problem of the situa- 
‘ion Of the Islamic civilization in its relation to the West. Has Islamic 
culture indeed grown out of the same roots as European, ‘abendliin- 
dische’ culture? No doubt, both civilizations are based on the ancient 
Oricntal tradition, the judaeo-christian—ie. prophetic—religion, and 
the Greek culture. The impact of Greek civilization, esp. in the form 
of Hellenism, i.e, in an already decadent form, is undoubtedly visible 
in the Near East since the days of Alexander the Great up to the 
Middle Ages; historians have even held that in the high Middle Ages 
@ common Mediterranean civilization existed and that the Averroist 
ilosophy connected Orient and Occident. Against this latter view 
can easily say that Averroism was combated by the Muslim ortho- 
doxy with the same ardour as by the Church, both sides using the 
same arguments against the “philosophers”; and again, that the re- 
ception by Muslims of Greek thought was confined to practical scien- 
ce and philosophy, that never a renaissance similar to that in the 
Wester world took place—and could not occur because of the fun- 
damentally different conception of God and World in Greek tradition 
which by no means could be brought in accordance with the Islamic 
dogma. Both the neoplatonist speculations of later mystics and the 
philesophical attempts of different groups—we may remember the 
Ismiv‘liya—to reconcile Greck thought and Islamic faith have been 
regarded by orthodoxy as prone to heterodoxy, and dangerous for the 
Islamic state, When the Islamic countries from West Africa still seem 
to constitue a unity in variety—in spite of the growing nationalist 
tendencies—it is not due to the hellenistic layer in their culture but 
to those clements which separate them from the European world: the 
unshakable faith in the Qur’in as God’s word, and the veneration of 
the Prophet as the perfect model of human conduct. 

This is the problem at which Iqbal’s criticism points: not more and 
not less than the restitution of the ideals of pristine Islam which had 
not yet been infected by Greck ideas, the restitution of the ‘Arabic 
Islam’ as he calls it, devoid of all later additions from Hellenistic, 
Persian, Indian—and now also Western—sources. He has thus put 
the finger on a problem which had been discussed in Europe several 
times: whether or not Islam without the whole medieval civilization 
would remain still Islam; as a writer on Pakistan says: 


‘Nuwex, Suppl VI 25 





time provided Europe with the enlarged Greek heritage and thus 
granted her the basis of her further development; a way of life which 
is, in his eyes, much better fitting for the requirements of life than 
any other religion, putting man into a frame of divinely revealed 
orders which regulate his temporal life and prepare him for the here: 
after, preventing him from the social evils of our age, like Com: 
munism, Capitalism, and Nationalism—and which, as such, will ex- 
tend its territory slowly all over the world. The fact that in Islam it 
took only the short time of Muhammad's life—and even less: the 
period from his preaching in Mecca to his statesmanship in Medina— 
to develop out of a prophetic religion into a Gesetzesreligion, to unite 
teligious and worldly authority—this fact is taken by Iqbal as a proof 
of the unificative power of Islam which manifests itself in every aspect 
of life, so-to-say as the practical aspect of the confession of God's 
unity. To give evidence of this unificative power in personal and 
socio-political life is, to him—if the expression is allowed—the Mus- 
lim’s burden. With this opinion Iqbal is a true representative of that 
current in modem Islam which highlights the cultural autonomy of 
the Muslim world in contrast to both Europe and—that is important 
for the advocates of the Pakistan idea—to Hindu India. 

Iqbal was well aware of his difficult position as “first Adam of a 
new world” (ZA I 37), a man who scarcely found a companion 
whom to tell the Secrets of the Self, The complaint of lonelines per- 
meats his poetry from the beginning to the end, and it must be more 
than & poetical licence when he uses preferently the simile of the ruby 
—favorite symbol of classical Persian poetry: jewel made of the heart- 


48) J. Sweetman MW 47/238, 
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blood of the stone: he weeps on the road, and his tears become rubies 
(PM 232), and he advises the soil to suffer: 


It is not wisdom to flee from the axe, 

How many rubies ate still hidden in the heart of the stone (ZA 119), 
and he solves this allusion when comparing himself to the mine which 
does not require any help from outside but produces—as we can add: 
thanks to the reflection of the Divine Light—rubies in itself 
(Lile 93). 

‘The poet, seeing the corn which is still dreaming in the earth, and 
anticipating the revolution which has no room in the breast of the 
spheres (PM 231), and hoping against hope because 


the dark blue sky is never empty of new stars (ZK 108) 


the pot has often complained of the difficulty of his position, 
struggling against heavy odds. Here is right; for he did not belong 
to the ultra-conservative orthodoxy though his unflinching and unas- 
sailable belief in the tenets of the Qur‘inic revelation was worthy 
of the staunchest orthodox Muslim; and he did not belong either to 
the modernists for whom Islam was, n0 doubt, the last revealed and 
best religion but compatible with wide rationalist interpretations and 
valid more ot less only in its internal, ethical aspects, though Iqbal’s 
interpretation of the Holy Writ is sometimes very personal and in- 
fluenced by the wish of combining Quranic revelation with the ex- 
periences of modern science; he was no adherent of the traditionalist 
school who rejected everything European and especially British as 
periculous for the Muslim mind though his criticism of the West 
sometimes took forms worthy of medieval polemics; nor was he a 
Westerner for whom European civilization meant everything though 
his wide knowledge of European Weltanschauung surpasses by far 
the normal scope of an oriental—and even of many an occidental— 
scholar and a vital interest in German poetry and philosophy has left 
deep marks on his creativeness; he was not a stern Wahhabi rejecting 
every innovation in Islam as unlawful though he has flung challenges 
against the all-embracing grave-worship, Pirism and pantheistic mys- 
ticism which was overshadowing Indian Islam; nor was he a mystic 
who aimed at attaining the highest bliss of union with the Divine 
though his piety was tinged by the personalist mysticism, the volun- 





separates this or that couplet, these or those lines from the context 
and uses them in isolation. That is why almost every group of com- 
mentators can find their own arguments more or less explicitly in 
Iqbal’s work. Iqbal himself did not ignore that he was wandering a 
dangerous path where one step might lead him to consequences which 
were better avoided, A Persian couplet (which originally means the 
sigh of Gabriel in the moment when the Prophet entered the sanctu- 
ary of Divine Presence) inserted in the Bal-i Jibril hints at that fact: 


If I fly a hair's breadth higher, 
‘The glory of the Epipbany would buen my wing (BJ 174), 

‘The keenness of his vision of the realisation of the human Ego and 
its creative dialogue with the Divine Ego, culminating in his idea of 
immorality as task for chosen personalities could have easily led him 
into the labyrinths of heterodaxy. He has avoided this danger—it is 
upon his interpreters to understand the religious significance of his 
words and to take them as hints for a future direction of religious life, 
and not as a stable philosophical system, or a ready-made medicine for 
all social and political ills, 

Whether or not the Muslim ot non-Muslim readers will approve of 
Iqbal's ideas, of his way of expressing them, they will have to acknow- 
ledge that Iqbal, to quote Kenneth Cragg, wad 


the spokesman of something deep within the contemporary soul 
Siilesernnisa: romps Pace fe ima 


If we compare this sentence with the words Iqbal himself has used 
for characterizing the prophetic revelation: 


‘The world-life intuitively sees its own needs, and at critical moments 





18) Cragg, Call 11. 
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defines its own direction. ‘This is what, in the language of religion, 
we call prophetic revelation (L 147); = 
the similarity of the two sentences springs in the eyes. 

It is this very kind of representing the needs of an age and of a 
society which can be witnessed in Iqbal whose whole personality tend> 
ed to a prophetical interpretation of religion. 

Nobody will assert that he was 2 prophet—that would be both 
wrong from the point of view of history of religions and incompatible 
with the Islamic dogma of the finality of prophethood—but we may 
admit that he has been touched by Gabriel's wing. 





amtempts of bibliography have been made as yet in Pakistan. 
Abul Ghani and Khwaja Nar Ushi, Bibliography of Ipbal, Lahore sd. (1953) 


does oot always mention the full title of the work in question. 11 should be 
continued in the same spirit. 

‘AT behind the title seas that the information has been taken exclusively 
from this book. 

A bibliography of Bengali teanslations of Iqbal's works and books and articles 
about hin in Bengali is being peepared by the Bengali Academy, Dacca, under the 
supervision of Syed Ali Aluan, 

‘The Bibliography docs ot claim to he exhaustive but aims at being « mere leader 
to further revearch, 
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beeps) peg Mabrig (Urdu 
transtotion in verve of the ‘Dedication’, ie 1923. 





rote tranaation had been prepare by the Tate Professor 
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Shafag Rampusi, 4diidb be agiedms charg (Usdu verse tranalation of Iqbal's 
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‘Antiquiary 29{Bombay 1900, repr. im Isl. Review May 1959. 

“Her iqiivad (Koonomics), 190%, reprinted Iqbal Aculemy Karachi 1961 

Unda cabin Panjib min, io. Makhaan, Oct. 1902, reprint in madimin Sabi, 

Islam and Khilafat. Sociological Review, Londen 1908 
Unlu translation by Ch Muhammad Husain, Lahore 1923, reprinted in 
Iqbal, IV 2, Lahore 1936. 

Islam as 4 moral and political ddeal, Observer, Lahore 144.1909, Hindustan 
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Iqbal. Lahore 1961 
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Now: on Muslim Democracy. The New Era, Allahsbed 1916. 

Unde Course, Die, Sir Mohammed Iqbal and Hakim Mubammad Shoji, ta- 
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Self im the Light of Relativity. The Crescent, Labore 1925 (repr. in B.A 
Dar, A study ia Iqbal's philosophy) 
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0. Khurhbal Khon Khatoh The Afghan Warrior Poet. 1¢ 1926 
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‘A. Hussain, Iqhil Day, 1993, in the Netherlands, Leiden 1934 
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De. B. Hayit, Mohammad Ighal wd die Welt dee Islam, Kilo. 1936 

Rais Abad Jafri, Tghil apne dymd min, Lahore 1936 

Khulifs Abdul Hakim, Bayi Iyhil, Lahore. 

—~, Fikes Iqbal, Labore 1997, 19612 

Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, Rid lghil. MJ 
‘A critical review by Al Ahmad Sarwar in Naye Pandee Chivdgh, Karachi 1934, 

Nagib abKilani. Ighsl, axb-rhitie athshPir, Cairo 1962 
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Nedevi, tercime ve sahjiye eden Ali Ulei Knencn, Ankara 1957 (ttanslation 
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Lutfullah Dadewi, Hani’ 1ghal (in Sindhi), Iqbal Academy, Karachi 1958 

1. C. Matec, terroduction @ la Penide dlghal. Putis 1995. 
‘Translated into English by M.A. M. Dar, Inteoductiom to the thought of Iqbal 
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